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STATEMENT. 




Until  the  year  1873  the  ratio  at  which  Gold  and  Silver  were  interchangeable 
was  steady,  because  the  Mints  of  France  and  other  European  countries  were 
open  to  all  the  world  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  on  the  fixed 
basis  of  15|  Silver  to  1  of  Gold. 

Owing  to  this,  the  par  of  exchange  between  Gold  and  Silver  Standard 
countries  kept  practically  uniform,  and  Silver,  as  fully  as  Gold,  performed 
the  functions  of  money  throughout  the  world. 

The  action  of  England  in  1816,  in  adopting  the  single  Gold  Standard,  did 
not  disturb  the  steadiness  of  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  so  long  as  the 
Continental  Mints  remained  open  to  Silver;  but  when  Germany  in  1873 
decided  to  adopt  the  Single  Gold  Standard  the  old  equilibrium  was  destroyed, 
because  France  and  the  other  bimetallic  countries,  in  view  of  the  heavy  sales 
of  Silver  made  by  Germany,  suspended  their  free  coinage. 

This  action  caused  the  price  of  Silver,  as  quoted  in  Gold,  to  fall,  and  it  has 
since  fluctuated  violently,  affecting  all  international  exchanges  between 
Silver  Standard  and  Gold  Standard  countries.  In  the  case  of  India  the 
Rupee,  formerly  worth  about  2s.,  has  gradually  dropped  to  Is.  5d.  in  English 
money,  with  increasing  uncertainty  as  to  its  prospective  exchangeable  value 
as  against  Gold. 

The  substitution  of  Gold  for  Silver,  and  the  greater  amount  of  exchange 
work  that  is  in  consequence  thrown  upon  Gold,  has  led  to  the  appreciation 
of  that  metal,  and  to  a  fall  in  prices  of  commodities,  as  measured  in  Gold, 
which  is  everywhere  visible,  and  everywhere  baneful  in  its  effects  upon 
commerce,  upon  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  and  upon  the 
growth  of  employment  necessary  to  provide  work  for  our  rapidly  increasing 
population. 

Convinced  of  the  evils  resulting  from  existing  conditions  of  our  Monetary 
System,  and  of  the  hindrance  to  trade  and  agriculture  which  are  largely  due 
to  the  disturbed  relation  between  Gold  and  Silver,  we  appeal  to  everyone 
for  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  League. 

There  is  every  encouragement  to  press  the  matter,  seeing  that  America, 
France,  and  Germany  are  willing  and  eager  to  co-operate. 

These  Powers,  however,  will  not  move  without  England,  and,  under  an 
erroneous  conception  of  the  advantages  of  a  single  Gold  Standard,  this 
country  till  now  has  stood  aloof. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  promote  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  this  country,  and  to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
Parliament  and  upon  the  Government,  so  that  England,  instead  of  being  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  an  International  Convention,  may  take  her  due  share 
in  the  settlement  of  a  question  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire  and 
so  essential  to  the  interests  of  Commerce  everywhere. 

Any  further  information  concerning  the  League  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  5,  Cross  Street,  Manchester,  who  will  also  acknowledge  Sub- 
scriptions and  Donations. 

The  League  comprises  Members  and  Associates,  the  Annual  Subscription 
of  the  former  being  One  Guinea,  and  the  latter  2s.  6d.  Cheques  to  be  made 
payable  to  the  Secretary. 
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THE  BIMETALLIC  LEAGUE. 


A  Conference  of  members  and  friends  of  the  Bimetallic  League 
was  held  in  the  Gentlemen's  Concert  Hall,  Peter-street,  Manchester, 
on  Wednesday,  the  4th  April,  1888.  The  President,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Gibbs,  occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  those  present  were  the  Right 
Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Sir  William  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  D.  Barbour,  C.S.I.  (members  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Gold  and  Silver),  Mr.  H.  R.  GrenfeU,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Stephen  Williamson,  M.P.,  Mr.  Frank  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry 
M.  Meysey-Thompson,  Bart.,  Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart.,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  Mr.  R.  Grant  Webster,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Provand,  M.P.,  Mr.  Francis  S.  Powell,  M.P.,  Professor  J.  S.  Nichol- 
son, M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Edinburgh  University) ;  Professor  Foxwell,  M.A. 
(Cambridge  and  London  Universities)  ;  Messrs.  Robert  Barclay, 
Abraham  Haworth,  Gilbert  Beith  (Glasgow)  ;  Samuel  Ogden,  Henry 
Coke  (President  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce) ;  Robert 
Gladstone  (Liverpool),  Paul  F.  Tidman,  C.M.G.,  W.  Westgarth,  and 
J.  H.  Gwyther  (London) ;  Principal  Greenwood,  LL.D.  (Victoria 
University) ;  Messrs.  James  Jardine  (Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Exchange),  Ralph  Heaton  (Birmingham),  Clement  M.  Royds 
(Rochdale),  T.  F.  Firth  (Heckmondwike,  Vice-Chairman  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce),  E.  Langley  (Bath),  J.  C.  Fielden,  Elijah 
Helm,  junr.,  Colonel  Fryer,  C.B.  (Leicester),  Colonel  Bridgford,  C.B., 
Messrs.  Hermann  Schmidt  (London),  James  Parlane,  John  Holliday, 
J.  S.  Dods,  Jesse  Haworth,  Charles  Behrens,  Professor  Munro,  LL.D. 
(Victoria  University),  H.  T.  Gaddum,  C.  von  Buch  (London),  J.  M. 
McLaren  (Bradford),  Alderman  King,  F.  J.  Faraday,  E.  H.  Greg, 
T.  T.  Shann,  Henry  Slatter,  W.  T.  RothweU,  Richard  Sykes,  Stewart 
Garnett,  E.  A.  Hague,  Charles  Lings,  J.  Scott  Lings,  Ely  Andrew, 
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J.  S.  Sommer,  John  Thomas,  Thomas  Gair  Ashton,  J.  G.  Scott,  J.  F. 
Haworth,  Alex.  Cams,  Robert  Neill,  G.  I.  Murray,  A.  Mackintosh, 
Robert  Luke,  H.  Boger,  G.  Barclay,  T.  C.  Waterhouse,  Harde- 
man, R.  L.  Everett  (Ipswich),  T.  C.  Taylor  (Batley),  Alderman  Richard- 
son (Stockton-on-Tees),  Ernest  Seyd  and  B.  Kisch  (London),  Colonel 
Robson  and  J.  T.  Calvert  (Sunderland),  William  Ewing  and  Alexander 
Cross  (Glasgow),  John  Butler  (Bolton),  J.  W.  Lowe  (Chapel-en-le- 
Frith),  F.  Eisenlohr  (London),  E.  W.  Greg  (Bolton),  Emil  Liebert 
(German  Consul),  Alfred  Arnold  (Halifax),  T.  Bateman  Fox 
(Dewsbury),  B.  Elmy  (Congleton),  A.  D.  Jackson  and  Arnold 
(Macclesfield),Wm.  Quin  (Tynemouth),  J.F.  S.  Rolleston,  H.  Clough 
Taylor,  William  Thorp  and  R.  F.  Martin  (Leicester),  E.  M.  Hutton 
Riddell  (Newark),  G.  Bull  (Ashbourne),  J.  H.  Howell  (Bristol), 
J.  J.  W.  Saville  (Leeds),  William  Thompson  (Blackburn),  W.  J. 
Cuthbertson  (Annan,  N.B.),F.  C.  Loder  Symonds  (Farringdon),W.  R. 
Moss  (Bolton),  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.  (University  College,  Bristol), 
S.  Wood  (Heckmondwike),  J.  Higginson  (Reddish),  W.  R.  Nash 
(Grange),  Walter  Firth  (Boston,  Mass.),  Hepburn,  and  T.  A.  Crook 
(Ramsbottom),  Arthur  C.  Smethurst  (Chorley),  William  Sanders 
(Cardiff),  T.  H.  Barker  and  E.  M.  Hutchinson  (Liverpool),  Thomas 
Lang  (Rochdale),  J.  H.  Fletcher  (Northampton),  Herbert  Lees 
(Oldham),  J.  R.  Byrom  (Droylsden),  Higgin  (Stalybridge),  W.  S. 
Russell  (Chapel-en-le-Frith),  S.  Hardman  (Southport),  Kirkpatrick 
(Tyldesley),  W.  W.  Wild  (Stalybridge),  J.  Stansfield  (Heckmondwike), 
F.  Ash  (Birmingham),  J.  R.  Heape  (Rochdale),  A.  H.  Hall  (Hyde). 

Amongst  other  bodies  formally  represented  were  the  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  Sunderland,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Halifax,  Dewsbury, 
Heckmondwike,  Macclesfield,  North  Shields  and  Tynemouth,  and 
other  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Scottish,  East  Suffolk,  Leicester- 
shire, Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire,  and  other  Chambers  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  Manchester  and  Salford  Trades  Council,  represented  by 
Messrs.  G.  D.  Kelly,  M.  Arrandale,  John  Jenkins,  H.  R.  Slatter,  R. 
Spencer,  Thomas  Oliver,  Charles  Scholes,  James  Ashton,  W.  Whyte, 
James  Mawdsley,  J.  H.  Saville,  J.  H.  Tetley,  R.  W.  Watters,  G. 
Phillips,  D.  Riddell,  R.  Winterburn,  and  J.  F.  Quinn.  The 
Northern  Counties  Amalgamated  Association  of  Weavers,  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  T.  Birtwistle,  and  H.  Heap 
(Accrington),D.  Holmes  (Burnley),  Luke  Park  (Preston),  J.  Barrows 
(Padiham),  A.  Buckley  (Oldham),  William  Bancroft  (Hyde),  William 
H.  Leighton  (Blackburn),  William  Booth  (Ashton-under-Lyne). 
The  Self-actor  Mule  Spinners'  Association,  represented  by  Mr. 
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Wright  Wood.  The  Ashton-under-Lyne  Trades  Council,  represented 
by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Sutcliffe,  S.  Wardle,  S.  Kitchen,  S.  Oldham,  A. 
Sutcliffe,  and  J.  Roberts. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  communications  had  been  received 
from  a  large  number  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and 
Farmers'  Clubs,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sympathising  with  the 
movement,  and  regretting  they  could  not  arrange  to  be  formally 
represented  at  the  Conference  ;  while  letters  expressing  regret  at 
their  inability  to  be  present  had  been  received  from  several  members 
of  the  Currency  Commission,  the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  York,  the  Mayors  of  a  number  of  other  cities  and  boroughs 
in  England  and  Wales,  and  from  the  following,  amongst  other  gentle- 
men :  The  Duke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T. ;  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Lord 
Castletown,  Viscount  Ebrington,  M.P.,  Lord  H.  Brudenell  Bruce, 
M.P.,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton, 
M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  G.C.S.I.,  Right 
Hon.  E.  Heneage,  M.P.,  Sir  E.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  A. 
Orr  Ewing,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  J.  R.  G.  Maitland,  Bart.,  Sir  Albert 
Sassoon,  C.S.I.,  Sir  James  Allport,  Sir  Thomas  S.  Bazley,  Bart.,  Sir 
James  Watson,  Col.  Cornwallis  West,  M.P.,  Col.  Sandys,  M.P., 
Messrs.  Isaac  Hoyle,  M.P.,  T.  H.  Sidebottom,  M.P.,  Jacob  Bright, 
M.P.,  A.  B.  Forwood,  M.P.,  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  Thomas  Fielden, 
M.P.,  Arthur  O'Connor,  M.P.,  John  Addison,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  J.  Bazley 
White,  M.P.,  T.  Sexton,  M.P.,  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.,  W. 
Pomfret  Pomfret,  M.P.,  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P.,  Caleb  Wright,  M.P., 
Thomas  Salt,  M.P.,  Lees  Knowles,  M.P.,  E.  S.  W.  de  Cobain,  M.P., 
Elliott  Lees,  M.P.,  John  Corbett,  M.P.,  T.  Milvain,  M.P.,  P. 
McLagan,  M.P.,  R.  D.  Sassoon,  Edward  Sassoon,  C.  P.  Scott,  George 
Wyndham,  Alfred  Hickman,  Clare  Read,  George  Russell,  Joseph 
Broome,  Benjamin  Armitage,  Samuel  Andrew. 

THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

The  Chairman  delivered  the  following  inaugural  address : — 

You  have  done  me  the  honour  of  asking  me  to  take  part  in  this 
Conference,  and  to  open  its  proceedings  by  an  address  from  the 
chair.  Though  I  comply  with  your  request  with  great  pleasure,  I 
must  confess  that  I  find  myself  in  some  difficulty,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  little  to  say  that  I  have  not  said  often  before  in  speech  and 
writing,  and  little,  or  probably  nothing,  to  tell  you  that  you  do  not 
already  know. 
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But  as  we  are  always  pleased  to  see  Lancashire  men  in  London, 
and  to  hear  what  they  have  to  tell  us  on  this  subject,  I  may  assume 
that  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  a  Londoner,  even  at  the  risk  of 
having  to  hear  little  new.  On  the  other  hand,  I  come  hoping  for 
instruction.  You  will  have  plenty  to  say  that  I  know  but  imperfectly 
on  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  dislocation  of  the  par  of  exchange 
with  silver-using  countries  has  injured  the  trade  of  Lancashire.  I 
am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  No  one  can  be  so  who  has  read  the 
interesting  evidence  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  and  I  hope  to  carry  back  with  me  to  London  a  further 
stock  of  knowledge  on  the  point. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  have  learnt,  both  from  what  I  have  read 
of  the  evidence,  and  from  the  questions  put  to  me  during  the  six 
days  of  my  own  examination,  is  the  impossibility  of  getting  those 
who  approach  this  subject  with  a  strongly  ingrained  prejudice  to 
lay  hold  with  a  firm  grasp  either  of  the  historical  facts  of  the  past, 
the  actual  condition  of  the  present,  or  the  bearing  of  the  remedies 
proposed  for  the  future.  Ask  any  of  them — examiner  or  examinee. 
The  amount  of  misconception  will  differ  in  each  case ;  but  the 
general  result  of  your  inquiry  will  be  this :  You  will  find  them  all 
more  or  less  convinced  that,  as  to  the  past,  gold  had  been  for  an 
indefinite  time  before  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  the  only 
real  and  practical  standard  of  value  in  England;  that,  as  to  the 
present,  not  only  does  no  material  inconvenience  result  from  the 
divorce  between  silver  and  gold,  but  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
England  has  sprung  mainly  from  the  fortunate  fact  that  gold  was 
exclusively  the  standard  ;  and,  as  to  the  future,  that  the  sole  desire 
of  the  bimetallist  is  to  raise  prices — to  the  injury  of  himself  and 
everybody  else. 

Now,  I  think  it  desirable,  especially  as  there  may  be  some  here 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject,  and  have  still  open  and  un- 
prejudiced minds,  that  I  should  here  lay  down  clearly  what  are 
the  true  facts  of  the  case  as  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ; 
in  other  words,  what  we  had,  tohat  we  have,  what  we  want,  and  ivhy 
we  xoant  it. 

The  past  divides  itself  into  two  parts — the  period  before  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  in  1797,  and  the  period  from  that  date  to  1873. 

Of  the  first  period,  or  so  much  of  it  as  really  concerns  us,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  we  were  certainly  and  wittingly  living  under 
a  bimetallic  law.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  standard  money  of 
England  was  silver,  gold  being  rated  to  it  at  a  certain  proportion  as 
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concurrent  legal  tender,  and  the  mint  being  open  to  coinage  of  both 
metals.  The  proportion  or  ratio  was  variable  by  law  from  time  to 
time,  such  variations  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  absence  of 
agreement  for  a  fixed  ratio  with  foreign  nations,  and  by  the  hostile 
or  competing  ratios  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  one  or  other 
nations.  It  was  also  liable  to  be  changed  because  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  coins  of  one  or  the  other  metal.  This  system  had  the 
approval  of  John  Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  was  regulated 
by  them.  Afterwards  it  came  to  pass  that  though  silver  never 
ceased  to  be  the  standard  money,  gold  became  the  chief  money  in 
use,  and  therefore  when  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  had 
practically  swept  all  metallic  money  away  except  the  subsidiary 
coinage,  the  way  was  clear  for  the  system  of  the  second  period,  and 
accordingly,  in  1816,  when  the  time  came  for  enacting  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
following  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  should  have  taken  the  metal  of 
which  the  chief  coin  in  use  had  been  made,  to  be  the  standard 
money  of  the  realm  ;  and  if  he  had  only  rated  silver  to  it  as  a  legal 
tender,  as  his  predecessors  had  rated  gold  to  silver,  we  should  have 
now  had  all  we  desired  ;  but  even  then,  during  that  second  period 
(1819-73),  England  was,  unwittingly  indeed,  but  certainly,  living 
under  a  bimetallic  system,  dependent  for  the  value  of  her  gold  upon 
the  extent  to  which  silver  was  used  as  money  by  other  nations, 
dependent  for  the  value  of  the  silver  of  her  Colonial  possessions  on 
the  open  mint  of  bimetallic  France. 

It  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  in  1819,  three  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1816,  and  before  it  had  come  into  operation, 
it  was  still  an  open  question  whether  gold  or  silver  should  be  our 
standard,  as  is  shown  by  a  communication  addressed  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  February  of  that  year.  See  Horton,  "The 
Silver  Pound,"  p.  179. 

I  have  spoken  of  bimetallic  France.  The  system  in  that  country 
had  been  then  for  many  years  practically  bimetallic,  silver  being  the 
standard  and  gold  rated  to  it ;  and  in  1803  the  system  which  we 
now  advocate  was  made  strictly  and  definitely  the  law  of  the  land. 

That  is  to  say,  there  was  an  open  mint,  a  fixed  ratio  at  which  gold 
and  silver  should  be  coined,  and  liberty  to  pay  in  either  metal  so 
coined. 

The  precise  applications  of  these  principles  in  detail  was  as  follows : 
1.  The  mint  was  open  to  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  for  anyone  who 
should  bring  either  metal  to  it  for  that  purpose. 
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2.  A  kilogramme  of  standard  gold  was  to  be  coined  into  620  pieces 
of  5  francs ;  and  the  same  weight  of  silver  was  to  be  coined  into  40 
pieces  of  5  francs ;  and  other  gold  and  silver  pieces  in  the  same 
proportions,  so  that  one  piece  of  gold  was  equal  to  fifteen  and  a  half 
times  its  weight  in  silver. 

3.  The  debtor,  in  the  absence,  of  course,  of  any  private  stipulation 
to  the  contrary,  had  the  right  to  choose  whether  he  would  pay  his 
debt  in  gold  or  silver  francs. 

These  provisions  lasted  absolutely  intact  and  unvaried  from  1803 
1873 

Their  effect  on  the  purchasing  power  and  price  of  gold  and  silver 
was  as  follows:  In  France  and  the  allied  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union  the  purchasing  power  of  the  two  metals  never  varied.  Fifteen 
and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  could  always  buy,  as  they  now  will,  the 
same  quantity  of  any  commodity,  whether  necessaries  of  life  or  bills 
on  London  or  Berlin,  as  one  ounce  of  gold  would.  But  if  anyone 
needed  to  send  silver  to  Berlin,  or  gold  to  London,  it  was  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  a  very  small  payment  to  the  banker  who  held 
either  metal,  to  induce  him  to  forego  the  right'of  paying  his  debt  to 
his  depositor  in  the  metal  which  he  and  not  the  latter  might  choose. 
This  payment  is  called  agio,  and  was  paid  sometimes  on  one  metal, 
sometimes  on  the  other,  but  much  more  frequently  on  gold. 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  the  agio  on  gold  was — what  this 
difference  between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  (at  a  ratio)  of 
which  our  opponents'  talk  really  was  ?  Well,  for  a  few  days — 
thrice  in  one  year,  between  1820  and  1847 — it  was  as  much 
as  2  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  it  was  as  little  as  1  per  mille, 
and  even  less  on  one  occasion;  but  the  average  during  those 
years  was  8f  per  mille,  and  if  you  ask  why  there  was  any 
agio  at  all,  I  answer  it  was  because  gold  was  the  dearer  metal 
of  the  two — not  because  it  cost  less  to  produce,  for  no  man  could 
gauge  the  cost  of  the  stock,  but  because  it  was  worth  more  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  ratio  was  16  to  1,  than  it  was  in  France, 
where  the  ratio  was  15|  to  1,  and  it  therefore  answered  the  purpose 
of  Frenchmen  to  remit  it  to  New  York;  and  therefore,  also,  they 
were  willing  to  pay  the  holder  of  gold  the  trifling  agio  which  he 
charged  them,  and  he  did  charge  it  them,  not  because  he  had  "  a  pre- 
ference for  gold,"  or  because  he  wanted  to  retain  gold,  but  because 
he  had  a  right  to  the  choice,  and  if  he  surrendered  it,  expected  to  be 
paid  for  doing  so. 

At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  like  reason,  it  answered  the  purpose 
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of  the  American  to  remit  silver  to  France,  silver  being  dearer  in 
France  than  it  was  in  New  York. 

An  average  of  8|  per  mille,  then,  was  all  the  difference  that  there 
was  between  gold  and  silver,  notwithstanding  the  great  variations  in 
their  production.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  other  two  commodities, 
each  equally  useful  to  man,  and  both  used  for  exactly  the  same 
purposes,  where  the  variations  of  the  stocks  of  either  of  them  would 
make  no  difference  whatever  in  the  exchangeable  value  of  either,  and 
where  the  amount  required  to  be  paid  for  liberty  to  choose  one  or 
the  other,  would  be  no  more  than  an  insignificant  fraction  ? 

Is  not  the  conclusion  inevitable  that  the  act  of  Government  in 
making  both  gold  and  silver  the  measure  of  value  puts  them  as  to 
exchangeable  value  inter  se,  in  a  wholly  different  category  from  the 
goods  they  measure,  and  that  whereas  the  attempt  to  fix  the  ratio 
of  either  of  them,  or  both  of  them,  with  wheat  would  absolutely  fail, 
the  law  was  completely  effective  in  maintaining  the  appointed  ratio 
between  themselves. 

But  our  opponents  say,  "Oh,  no;  the  Act  of  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it ;  it  must  have  been  something  else ;"  and 
there  for  the  most  part  they  stop.  But  the  more  adventurous  of 
them  say,  "  It  is  clear  that  when  15|  to  1  was  fixed,  that  was  the 
real  proportion  between  the  two  metals ;  and  it  continued  to  be, 
more  or  less,  the  real  proportion  until  the  diminution  of  the  supply 
of  gold  and  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  silver  made  it  untenable, 
and  since  then  the  real  ratio  or  proportion  is  shown  by  the  market 
price,  which  is  now  20  or  more  to  one." 

Is  this  so  ?  Let  us  call  as  a  witness  the  great  monometallist 
authority,  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer.  He  tells  us  that  from  1851  to 
1885  the  total  amount  of  pure  gold  produced  was  6,383,380  kilo- 
grams, and  the  total  amount  of  pure  silver  57,563,625,  which  reckoned 
in  gold  at  15^  would  be  equal  to  3,713,782  kilograms,  showing  an 
excess  of  gold  over  silver  of  2,669,598  kilograms,  or  about  £364,000,000 ; 
so  that  if,  as  they  say,  the  true  proportion  was  15£  to  1  down  to  the 
end  of  1850,  it  is  evident  that  so  far  from  being  20  to  1  now  it  must 
be  less  than  15^. 

Nor  is  their  case  much  bettered  if  we  separate  the  period  into  two 
portions,  1851-1870  (after  which  the  greatest  production  of  gold 
ceased),  and  1871-1885,  during  which  silver  was  produced  in  greater 
quantities. 
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Production  1851-1870. 

Pure  Gold  kilograms   3,906,105 

„  Silver  21,156,700  „      =.Gold....  1,364,948 

Excess  of  gold  over  silver  k.2,541,157 

Which  is  equal  to  £346,521,376. 

1871-1885. 

Gold  kilograms   2,477,275 

Silver  36,406,925     „    =  Gold  2,348,834 

Excess  of  gold  over  silver  (equal  to  £17,540,760)  128,441 

k.2,669,598 

It  is  only  in  the  decade  1876-1885,  (during  which  the  production 
of  gold  decreased,  and  its  use  for  coinage  increased),  that  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  5,311,963  kilograms,  equal,  reckoned  in  gold,  to 
342,707  kilograms,  slightly  exceeded  the  321,551  kilograms  of  gold 
production,  viz.,  by  21,156  kilograms  pure,  equal  to  £2,885,575. 
So  again  in  1886,  the  production  of  silver  increased  about  £600,000, 
and  that  of  gold  decreased  about  £1,000,000 ;  the  total  excess  of 
silver  over  gold  produced  in  that  year  being  about  £6,000,000. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  on  France  and  the  Latin  Union.  The 
effects  on  other  countries  was,  that  in  a  silver-using  country — 
Germany,  for  instance — the  price  of  gold,  which  was  there  merely 
an  ordinary  commodity,  as  silver  is  with  us,  could  never  go  much 
below  15^  times  its  weight  in  silver,  because  one  could  always  send 
one's  gold  to  Paris,  have  it  coined,  and  draw  for  the  amount  in 
francs.  And  that  in  a  gold-using  country — England,  for  instance — 
the  price  of  silver  could  not  go  much  below  ¥2T  of  its  weight  in 
gold,  for  the  like  reason. 

The  production  of  the  two  metals  varied  greatly  in  the  years 
between  1801  and  1875,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  being  about 
doubled  in  the  last  two  decades.  According  to  Soetbeer,  the  annual 
average  production  of  gold  in  1801-1810  was  17,778  kilograms. 

of  silver         „  894,150  „ 

of  gold  1841-1850  54,759  „ 
of  silver         „  780,415  „ 

of  gold  1851-1855  199,388  „ 
of  silver         „  886,115  „ 

of  gold  1871-1875  173,904  „ 
of  silver         „         1,969,425  „ 
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And  reducing  these  quantities  to  sterling  (at  £125  per  kilogram  of 
standard  gold,  and  ^i??  per  kilogram  of  standard  silver),  it  will  be 
found  that  the  supply  of  silver  varied  between  the  decade  1801-10,  and 
the  decade  1841-50,  from  three  times  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  to 
about  equality  ;  and  though  it  varied  again  in  the  succeeding  decades 
from  less  than  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  gold  to  about  two-thirds 
in  1871-5,  yet  the  price  of  silver  scarcely  varied  at  all,  until  the 
action  of  France,  consequent  on  that  of  Germany,  did  away  with  the 
absolute  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  metals  which  had  up  to 
that  time  existed,  and  under  which  the  price  of  either  reckoned  in 
the  other  fluctuated  with  the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  one  or 
other  possibly  rising  a  little  higher  on  rare  occasions,  as,  for  example, 
when  an  abnormal  demand  for  silver  arose  for  remittance  to  India 
owing  to  the  cotton  famine. 

If  it  be  asked,  Why  did  the  French  give  up  their  system  when  no 
harm  had  happened  to  them  from  it,  and  nothing  could  have  happened 
but  what  had  happened  before  almost  without  their  perceiving  it  ? 
the  answer  is  that  they  were  afraid  where  no  fear  was ;  discouraged 
by  defeat  in  war,  they  were  easily  moved  to  panic,  and  acted,  as  I 
think,  unadvisedly.  Had  England  been  also  bimetallic,  the  area 
would  have  been  so  great  that  they  would  easily  have  seen  that 
there  was  nothing  to  fear. 

So  much  for  what  tve  had. 

What  we  have  is  the  consequence  of  that  action  of  France,  in 
suspending  in  1873  the  first  provision  of  the  law  of  1803,  namely, 
that  which  provided  that  the  mint  should  be  open  to  silver  as  well  as 
gold ;  and  that  consequence  is  the  disruption  of  the  concordat 
between  gold  and  silver,  with  the  result  that  as  we  were  practically 
bimetallic  from  1819  to  1873,  though  nominally  monometallic,  we 
were  now  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  really  monometallic,  and 
deprived  of  the  mitigation  of  our  monometallism  which  the  French 
law  had  provided  for  us.  Silver-using  countries  have  no  money 
metal  with  which  to  discharge  the  balance  of  debts  to  England,  but 
when  they  have  debts  to  pay  us  beyond  what  they  can  discharge  by 
sending  other  commodities,  they  must  send  silver,  which,  though  it  was 
formerly  a  commodity  here  also,  as  it  is  now,  was  by  the  influence  of 
the  French  law  the  equivalent  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  our  own  gold  money. 
The  exchange,  therefore,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  fall,  and  business 
with  those  countries  is  discouraged,  for  who  will  place  capital  there 
which  costs  gold,  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for  it,  which  varies  in 
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value  from  day  to  day  ?  Thus  one  result  is  that  England  is  a  loser 
for  lack  of  profitable  outlets  for  her  capital.  Of  the  other  evil 
results  I  will  speak  presently. 

What  ive  loant  is  an  agreement  with  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  we  and  they  accepting  the  principle  of  the  restoration 
of  the  par  between  gold  and  silver,  opening  the  mints,  and  fixing  a 
ratio.  I  mention  those  nations  only  because  they  alone  would 
suffice,  but  would  inevitably  draw  others  in  their  train.  I  mention 
only  the  principle,  without  specifying  any  ratio,  because  that  is  a 
detail  which  England  cannot  so  well  settle  alone.  It  must  be  left 
for  discussion  with  the  other  nations  which  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  her.  I  have  demonstrated  already  that  the 
market  price  of  silver  is,  under  present  circumstances,  no  true  index 
of  what  the  ratio  should  be. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  want ;  and  I  need  not  come  from  London  to 
Manchester  to  tell  you  luhy  ive  want  it.  I  have  told  you  in  what 
way  it  strikes  me,  as  a  merchant,  solicitous  for  the  good  of  my  own 
trade,  and  for  the  commerce  of  England  generally.  For  that,  for 
yourselves,  and  for  all  concerned,  you  want,  and  I  want,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  par  of  exchange  between  the  two  precious  metals.  We 
none  of  us  desire  high  prices  ;  we  none  of  us  cry  for  what  we  cannot 
get — absolute  stability  of  price;  but  we  fee!  and  know  that  a 
period  of  declining  prices  is  bad  for  us  all,  bad  for  the  merchant,  bad 
for  the  manufacturer,  and  bad  for  the  hands  whom  he  employs  ; 
bad,  I  will  venture  to  add,  not  only  for  the  producer,  but  for  the 
consumer  also  in  the  long  run. 

When  we  complain  of  declining  prices,  we  complain,  in  other  words, 
of  a  forced  dislocation  of  the  proportion  that  formerly  existed 
"between  the  measure  of  value  in  gold-using  countries,  and  the 
things  measured  ;  that  these  have  increased  while  the  measure  has 
not  increased  in  proportion. 

"  Why,"  say  our  opponents,  "  that  is  our  case  against  you.  The 
things  measured  have  indeed  increased ;  and  the  fall  of  price  of 
which  you  complain  is  the  legitimate  and  natural,  and  beneficial 
consequence  of  increase  of  production  and  facility  of  communication, 
which  things  are  an  unalloyed  benefit  to  all  mankind." 

I  reply  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  increase  of  production  or 
of  any  other  outcome  of  natural  forces  which  can  tend  to  the 
prosperity  of  man ;  but  of  quite  another  increase  of  the  com- 
modities measured — an  increase  which  neither  does,  nor  can  do, 
good  to  anybody,  and  which  has  been  caused  by  nothing  else  but 
the  voluntary  action  of  governments. 
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That  is  what  we  wish  to  cure ;  and  we  cry  for  the  remedy,  and 
cry  loudly,  because  we  know  that  if  England  would  but  say  the 
word,  the  remedy  would  be  within  our  grasp. 

Increase  of  production  cheapens  commodities,  and  if  these  are 
necessaries  of  life,  or  conducive  to  the  comforts  of  life,  we  rejoice 
in  that  cheapening. 

Cotton,  for  instance.  If  that  is  produced  in  abundance,  its 
cheapness  is  an  unmixed  good.  It  keeps  your  mills  going,  it  keeps 
your  hands  employed ;  you  can  pay  them  more  wages,  and  make 
more  profits  for  your  capital.  If  food  is  produced  at  home  in  great 
abundance,  its  cheapness  is  an  unmixed  good;  if  abroad,  it  is  a 
good,  but  a  mixed  good,  for  it  brings  harm  to  some  of  us.  Those 
concerned  in  agriculture — the  greatest  of  our  manufactures — are 
the  sufferers.  They  not  only  pay  less  wages,  and  turn  labourers 
out  of  employ,  sending  them  into  the  towns  to  compete  with  the 
dwellers  in  towns,  but  they  make  less  or  no  profits,  and  have  the 
less  to  spend  on  other  goods.  Still,  food  is  cheap,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  it. 

That  no  doubt  is  the  case  now — the  case  with  very  many 
commodities.  Increase  of  production,  and  facility  of  transport, 
nave  cheapened  them  all. 

But  so  far  as  the  cheapening  is  caused  not  by  commodities  being 
produced  in  greater  abundance,  but  by  a  change  of  proportion 
between  the  measure  and  that  which  it  measures,  arising  from  such 
causes  as  those  which  took  their  beginning  in  1873,  viz. :  .the  action 
of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  throwing  into  the  scale 
against  gold  a  vast  mass  of  commodities  which  were  formerly 
measured  by  silver,  no  permanent  good  accrues  to  anybody;  no 
additional  imports  come  into  this  country,  quickening  the  demand  for 
your  manufactures  to  be  exported  in  exchange  for  them.  The  only 
thing  that  happens  is  that,  the  proportion  being  changed,  you  get 
less  for  your  wares ;  and  though  at  first  you  pay  the  same  in  wages, 
so  that  the  working  men  do  not  feel  the  loss  at  once,  yet  as  time  goes 
on  the  wages  fall,  not  the  rate  of  wages  perhaps,  or  not  so  much,  but 
the  aggregate  of  wages  paid  is  much  less  ;  and  it  is  that,  and  not  the 
rate,  which  is  the  real  test.  The  number  of  wage  earners  employed 
falls  off,  and  so  do  the  quantities  of  piece-work  given  out ;  and  thus 
wage  earners  and  wage  payers  alike  suffer.  See  what  Mr.  Fielden 
says  in  his  evidence,  evidence  which  you  can  all  no  doubt  corroborate, 
how  that  not  only  does  the  rate  of  wages  fall,  not  only  do  the 
number  of  those  employed  diminish,  but  as  population  increases  the 
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young  men  who  have  not  been  employed  before,  and  who  seek  em- 
ployment, do  not  find  it ;  and  the  cheapening  of  commodities  only 
reaches  them  in  part,  and  makes  up  but  little  for  the  diminution  of 
wages. 

What  has  become  of  these  young  men  out  of  work  ?  A  writer  in 
the  Times  of  a  few  days  ago  answered  the  question.  He  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  answering  it.  He  speaks  of  enquiries  made  as  to  wages 
throughout  England.  They  result  in  finding  that  wages — no  doubt 
he  means  the  rates  of  wage — had  fallen  little  or  nothing,  but  one 
phenomenon  struck  the  mind  of  the  enquirer,  a  phenomenon  for  which 
he  did  not  attempt  to  account.  The  East  End  of  London  was,  he 
said,  crowded  with  unemployed  men.  How  came  they  there  ?  Why 
don't  they  get  work  ?  Is  it  that  work  is  less  ?  No.  It  is  that  the  men 
are  more.  The  men  are  the  unemployed  young  men  from  the  manu- 
facturing centres,  the  multitudes  whom  agricultural  distress,  the 
impossibility  of  cultivating  any  but  the  best  arable  land  to  a  profit, 
have  driven  into  the  towns. 

The  difference  between  the  effect  of  real  increase  of  production 
and  the  effect  of  bringing  new  commodities,  the  commodities  of  new 
states  into  the  scale  against  gold,  is  enormous.  You  can  gauge 
increase  of  production  ;  you  can  measure  facility  of  transport ;  you 
know  by  cable  to  a  bale  how  much  is  produced,  and  you  know  to  a 
day  how  long  it  will  take  to  come  to  market ;  but  to  the  occult 
and  insidious  effect  on  prices  of  the  proscription  of  silver,  and 
consequent  change  in  the  relation  of  gold,  our  measure  of  value,  to 
the  commodities  which  it  measures,  you  have  no  guide ;  and  trade  of 
all  kinds  suffers. 

Our  opponents  have  a  simple  answer  to  this.  They  say  there  is 
no  such  change  of  proportion  between  the  measure  and  that  which 
it  measures,  traceable  to  a  relative  scarcity  of  gold.  That  is  to  say, 
they  assert  that  a  commodity — gold,  to  wit — which  since  1873  has 
been  produced  in  less  abundance,  and  has  been  more  in  demand  for 
the  chief  purpose  to  which  it  is  applicable,  is  not  any  the  dearer  for 
that.    I  wish  them  joy  of  their  new  Political  Economy. 

The  evil  of  which  I  have  spoken,  so  far  as  it  affects  prices,  comes 
under  your  own  observation,  and  is  that  which  accordingly  comes 
most  of  all  to  the  front;  but  I  must  repeat  that  it  is  the 
smallest  part  of  the  evil.  If  we  were  sure  that  the  mischief  would 
not  go  on  increasing,  prices  might  in  time  arrange  themselves; 
but  the  main  evil,  the  destruction  of  the  par  of  exchange  between 
silver-using  and  gold-using  countries,  will  find  no  remedy  in  lapse  of 
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time — no  remedy  at  all  but  an  international  agreement  for  a  common 
monetary  standard ;  and  that  is  what  we  want,  that  is  the  thing  for 
which  we  have  to  strive,  and  that  is  the  thing  we  mean  to  get. 

If  it  be  said  that  Government  has  no  right  to  give  it  us,  no  right 
to  interfere  with  the  currency,  which  is,  as  it  should  be,  automatic, 
I  reply  that  it  is  indeed  automatic  in  its  working,  but  that  anything 
less  automatic  in  its  establishment  cannot  well  be  imagined.  "  No 
right  to  interfere ! "  Why,  the  whole  thing  has  been  a  system  of 
constant  interference.  I  may  add  that  non-interference  would  have 
left  all  trade  mere  barter. 

When  silver  was  our  standard,  with  gold  rated  to  it,  the  Govern- 
ment frequently  interfered,  changing  the  rating  by  a  succession  of 
edicts.  In  1774  they  forbade  the  importation  of  silver  coins,  and 
while  continuing  the  legal  tender  of  silver  by  weight  for  any  amount, 
disallowed  the  legal  tender  of  silver  coin  for  sums  above  £25 ;  both 
measures  of  interference  being  dictated  by  the  prejudice  suffered  by 
England  through  the  importation  of  coin  greatly  below  the  standard; 
and  this  Act  was  made  perpetual  in  1799,  though  the  Act  of  1797, 
supposed  to  be  merely  temporary,  had  been  passed  meanwhile. 

The  Acts  of  1774  and  1799  were  Acts  of  interference,  not,  however, 
with  the  standard,  but  the  coinage. 

In  the  Act  of  1797,  under  pressure  of  necessity,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  substitutes  dear  to  some  of  our  opponents,  swept 
away  gold  and  silver,  and  gave  us  paper.  Then  they  recalled  their 
paper,  abolished  the  ancient  standard  of  silver,  and  gave  us  gold 
alone,  decreeing  that  the  pound  sterling  should  be  123 '274  grains  of 
gold  of  a  certain  arbitrary  fineness.  Were  that  weight  and  that 
fineness  a  spontaneous  natural  growth,  or  were  they  established  by 
the  interference  of  Government  ?  What  greater  interference  would 
it  have  been  if  they  had  decreed  then — what  greater  would  it  be  if 
they  were  to  decree  now — that  the  pound  sterling  should  be, 
alternatively,  1,893^  grains  of  standard  silver  ?  As  it  was,  their  plan 
worked  automatically  and  beneficially  so  long  as  foreign  law  mitigated 
the  mischiefs  of  monometallism,  and  maintained  the  par  of  exchange. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  had,  what  we  have,  and  what  we  want ; 
and  we  may  now  take  stock  of  our  progress,  and  see  how  far  we  have 
got  towards  it.  Your  presence  here  is  partly  an  answer  to  the 
question.  The  controversy  stands  on  a  very  different  footing  from 
that  on  which  it  stood  some  nine  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to 
think  that  something  might  be  said  for  the  bimetallic  side  of  the 
controversy.    Words  hard  enough  for  us  could  not  then  be  found. 
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We  were  squarers  of  the  circle,  asserters  of  the  flatness  of  the  earth ; 
and  one  very  clever  nobleman  assured  a  friend  who  consulted  him, 
that  none  but  fools  were  bimetallists.  I  will  come  to  the  fools 
presently ;  but  now,  about  the  wise  men.  They  all  said  we  were 
sinners  against  the  first  principles  of  political  economy — till  they 
came  to  look  closer  into  the  question.  Mr.  Giffen,  Mr.  Jevons,  Mr. 
Fawcett,  Mr.  Mill,  living  or  dead,  they  all  seemed  to  be  against  us ; 
yet  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Giffen,  though  not  on  our  side,  views  the 
matter  with  very  different  eyes  from  what  he  did  when  he  wrote  his 
"  Case  against  Bimetallism"  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieiv  in  1879  ;  and 
I  believe  that,  notwithstanding  their  verbal  opposition  to  the  cause, 
we  can  find  much  in  the  writings  of  the  other  three  confirmatory  of 
our  arguments.  The  late  Mr.  Bonamy  Price,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford,  had  much  controversy  with  me  on  this  subject, 
very  strongly  opposing  my  view ;  but  the  last  thing  he  said  to  me 
about  it,  when  we  sat  together  on  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade,  was,  "  It  must  come,  I  see  no  other  remedy."  I 
don't  know  what  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers,  his  newly- 
appointed  successor  in  the  chair ;  but  certainly  no  testimony  to  some 
of  the  points  for  which  we  contend,  could  be  stronger  than  that 
which  he  gave  in  his  article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  in  January, 
1879.  You  will  find  it  quoted  at  p.  387  of  Mr.  Horton's  book  of  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  of  1878. 

The  Professors  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  are  with  us,  and  so  also  is  Professor  Sidgwick  of 
Cambridge. 

Now  for  the  fools.  I  have  mentioned  two  of  them  (Mr.  John 
Locke  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton),  and  I  am  now  going  to  mention 
another  man  to  you,  who  must  be  included  in  Lord  Sherbrooke's 
sweeping  denunciation,  but  whom  I  think  he  would  scarcely  call  a 
fool.  The  passage  which  I  am  about  to  quote  to  you  is  the  record 
of  a  conversation  between  the  late  Lord  Stanhope  and  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington — great  in  fight  and  as  great  in  finance. 

"  1839,  September  22nd,  Walmer. 

"  I  walked  alone  with  the  Duke  on  the  ramparts  when  he  detailed 
to  me  the  plan  he  had  always  entertained  for  the  finances  of  the 
country. 

"  *  It  is  not  to  effect  any  change  whatever  in  the  standard  of  value, 
or  allow  of  paper,  but  to  resort  to  the  ancient  practice  of  this  country 
and  the  present  practice  of  the  Continent,  by  making  silver  as  well 
as  gold  a  legal  tender  for  large  sums;  this  silver  to  be  given  by 
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weight  and.  not  by  tale,  and  the  Government  to  fix  in  the  Gazette, 
from  time  to  time,  the  precise  rate  at  which  the  two  metals  should 
stand  towards  each  other.  That  rate  would  be  about  15  to  1 — a 
little  more  at  one  time,  a  little  less  at  another.  In  France  the  pro- 
portion is  not  settled  by  law,  but  it  is  left  to  the  parties  themselves 
to  settle,  under  the  name  of  agio ;  but  then  they  have  a  police  and 
a  gendarmerie  to  prevent  quarrels  and  outrages  on  that  score  in  fairs 
and  markets.  But  that  would  not  do  in  England,  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  therefore  determine  the  proportion  for  the  public, 
according  to  the  relative  supply  of  the  precious  metals.' 

" 1  In  this  way,'  I  observed,  '  the  finance  of  the  country  would  have 
two  strings  to  its  bow.' 

"  '  Just  so  ;  or,  rather,  it  would  have  two  feet  to  stand  on  instead 
of  one.  It  would  prevent  the  drain  of  one  metal  alone  at  any  sudden 
pressure — such  as  may  be  feared  this  very  year  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  corn.  It  would  enable  the  country  to  rest  on  the  supply  of 
one  metal  if  the  other  failed,  and  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
great  men  who  have  such  masses  of  plate  in  their  possession  to  send 
their  plate  to  the  Bank  at  any  extraordinary  emergency  of  national 
credit.  For  my  part,'  continued  the  Duke,  '  I  was  in  the  Cabinet  in 
1826,  and  I  well  remember  that  had  it  not  been  for  most  extra- 
ordinary exertions — above  all  on  the  part  of  old  Rothschild — the 
Bank  must  have  stopped  payment.  I  have  explained  this  plan  of 
mine  several  times  to  Horsley  Palmer,  and  other  of  the  Bank 
Directors.  Their  objection  is  that  it  would  oblige  the  Bank  to  have 
a  deposit  of  silver  as  well  as  of  a  deposit  of  gold.  But  I  answer :  So 
much  the  better  for  the  country.  If  you  choose  to  entrust  all  the 
financial  affairs  of  this  country  to  such  a  body  as  the  Bank,  the  more 
securities  you  have  of  their  being  able  to  perform  their  share  of  the 
contract  the  better.' " 

He  understood  his  business  quite  as  well  as  you  understand  yours, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  his 
opinion  and  yours  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Bimetallic  Standard  are 
the  same.  Had  he  done  what  he  intended  or  desired,  he  would 
have  found  that  he  had  fallen  into  an  error  of  detail  as  to  the  French 
law ;  but  the  discovery  of  his  error  would  have  given  him  one  argu- 
ment the  more  for  his  plan.  You  will  observe,  too,  that  he  proposed 
that  Governments  should  have  been  free  to  alter  the  ratio  from  time 
to  time.  Provided  that  it  had  to  be  done  in  accord  with  other 
Governments,  I  should  not  have  objected  to  their  freedom,  for  they 
would  certainly  never  have  used  it. 
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If  the  Duke  had  done  it,  what  a  world  of  trouble  we  should  have 
been  saved !  Silver  and  gold  would  have  seemed  to  us  of  this 
generation  the  natural  basis  of  our  paper  circulation,  and  we  should 
scarcely  have  imagined  the  possibility  of  any  other  plan.  No  fears 
of  a  deluge  of  silver  would  have  troubled  us  in  1873,  for  the 
bimetallic  area  would  have  been  too  wide  for  them  to  have  affected  us. 

There  is  another  noble  lord  whose  views  I  recognise  in  the  passage 
which  I  have  read  to  you  about  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He,  too, 
should,  I  think,  escape  Lord  Sherbrooke's  censure,  and  be  rightly 
excluded  from  the  list  of  fools,  for  he  was  the  augmenter  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Baring  in  its  second  epoch — Alexander, 
First  Lord  Ashburton — one  of  the  greatest  financiers  and  one  of  the 
leading  statesmen  of  his  day.  He  expressed  his  opinion  "  that  it 
was  possible  and  desirable  to  maintain  in  this  country  a  silver  cur- 
rency as  a  legal  tender,  founded  on  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold 
in  the  currency  of  France  ; "  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  for  it  "  that 
the  Bank,  wishing  to  reinforce  its  supply  of  specie,  can  do  so  with 
infinitely  increased  facility,  with  the  power  of  either  drawing  in 
gold  or  silver,  than  if  it  were  confined  to  one  of  the  metals." 

Public  opinion  has  not  yet  come  to  the  happy  condition  in  which 
I  have  supposed  it  would  have  been  had  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Ashburton  had  their  way;  but  it  has  taken  up  a  very 
different  position  now  from  that  which  it  took  at  first.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  may  follow  the  exemple  of  Holland — once  the  Queen 
of  Commerce  under  a  bimetallic  system — where  now  public  opinion — 
so  Mr.  Pierson,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  tells  us — is  universally  in 
favour  of  a  bimetallic  standard.  "  One  never,"  so  he  says,  "  hears 
a  dissentient  voice." 

But  we  may  be  thankful  for  the  progress  our  own  public  opinion 
has  made ;  and  I  think  it  is  to  you  Lancashire  men,  who  have  taken 
the  ball  at  its  first  bound,  and  given  it  an  impetus  which  must  send 
it  to  the  goal,  that  this  is  due. 

We  have  had,  in  the  first  place,  a  Royal  Commission,  on  which 
I  had  the  honour  of  sitting,  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
depression  of  trade — a  Commission  which  found  that  the  state  of 
the  currency  was  a  sufficiently  powerful  factor  in  that  depression  to 
demand  the  appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  recent  changes  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver. 

I  regret  that  this  new  Commission  did  not  accept  as  conclusive 
the  verdict  of  the  former  Commission,  to  which  it  owed  its  existence, 
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and  take  the  depression  of  trade  as  an  established  fact.  They  might 
have  come  the  sooner  to  their  report.  What  the  report  will  say  when 
it  comes  to  light  I  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  knowing.  The  Com- 
mission has  had  two  excellent  chairmen,  one  a  man  not  unknown  in 
Manchester,  not  unknown  throughout  England,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour. 
He  brought  to  the  Commission  an  acute  and  philosophic  mind,  and 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  abstract  part  of  the  subject.  Lord 
Herschell  had  not,  I  believe,  much  previous  knowledge  of  the 
matter — certainly  no  strong  opinions  one  way  or  the  other,  but  he 
brought  to  it  a  highly  judicial  and  impartial  mind,  and  an  immense 
capacity  for  laborious  investigation.  We  have  therefore  good 
grounds  to  be  satisfied  a  priori  with  the  heads  of  the  Commission.  I 
am  not  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  criticising  any  of  the  members, 
my  friendly  inquisitors  who  had  me  on  the  rack  for  six  days.  It 
was  not  at  all  painful — indeed,  it  was  very  amusing  to  me.  I  hope 
they  did  not  find  it  very  dull ;  but  I  have  my  fears. 

Time  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to  criticise  in  detail  some  of  the 
evidence  of  our  opponents,  but  I  have  no  doubt  they  criticise  mine, 
as  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  so  I  may  have  a  few  words  to 
say  about  them. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  it  is  the  zeal  with  which  some  of  them 
attack  positions  which  we  have  never  occupied,  bring  columns  upon 
columns  to  disprove  what  we  have  never  asserted,  and  to  prove  what 
we  have  never  denied.  Mr.  Fowler  is  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  argue  from  the  fall  of  prices  to  the  scarcity  of  gold.  Of 
course  it  is ;  but  he  omits  to  mention  anyone  who  has  ever  so 
argued.  Our  contention  is  the  converse  of  that  which  he  con- 
demns. We  argue  from  the  scarcity  of  gold  to  the  fall  of  prices, 
and  say  that  if  gold,  which  is  the  measure  of  commodities,  has  not 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  it 
measures,  an  effect  must  have  been'produced  upon  prices.  In  answer 
to  this  arises  a  chorus  of  opposing  voices :  "  Gold  is  not  scarce." 
"  It  is  no  matter  if  it  is  scarce."  "  It  is  of  very  little  account  in 
trade,"  &c,  &c. 

Hear  Mr.  Currie  :  "  Gold,"  he  says,  "  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  our  financial  prosperity.  It  is  not  scarce,  for  the  Bank  has  only 
to^bid  higher  for  it  and  we  get  as  much  as  we  want.  It  is  not  dear, 
for  money  is  cheap.  If  it  were  dear,  it  could  not  cause  a  fall  of 
prices,  for  in  1857  it  was  confessedly  abundant,  and  prices  fell  from 
other  causes.     Silver  is  obsolete,  and  the  linking  of  silver  to  gold 
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would  be  useless  to  trade ;  and  it  would  be  ineffective,  for  the  com- 
munity would  repudiate  it,  and  contract  themselves  out  of  it." 

A  change,  he  thinks,  would  be  disastrous,  and  at  the  same  time 
ineffective.  Now,  I  think,  he  must  take  his  choice.  It  cannot  be 
both.  If  it  is  disastrous,  it  must  be  effective.  If  it  is  ineffective,  I 
I  fail  to  see  where  the  disaster  comes  in.  He  explains  what  he 
means  by  "  ineffective,"  saying  that  the  people  would  not  accept  it, 
just  as  in  the  last  century,  notwithstanding  the  bimetallic  law,  gold 
by  the  choice  of  the  people,  as  he  says,  became  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  to  the  exclusion  of  silver.  Where  then  was  the  disaster  ? 
What  really  happened  then  was  what  would  happen  now,  that  in 
each  country  the  particular  metal  would  tend  to  prevail  which  was 
best  suited  to  the  commerce  of  that  country.  I  think  Mr.  Currie 
sufficiently  shows  that  no  disaster  would  ensue,  and  that  the  com- 
merce of  England  does  not  and  never  did  depend  on  a  monometallic 
law,  inasmuch  as  if  evil  could  arise  from  a  bimetallic  law,  commerce 
had  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands. 

I  have  given  above  what  I  think  is  the  gist  of  a  great  part  of  his 
evidence,  and  I  agree  with  him  that  if  anyone  did  contract  himself 
out  of  it,  his  contract  should  be  and  would  be  upheld ;  but  I  wholly 
disbelieve  in  the  desire  to  contract  oneself  out  of  it,  except  in  par- 
ticular cases  of  no  moment.  The  instance  that  was  adduced  of  drafts 
drawn  in  Havannah  on  New  York,  and  containing  a  stipulation  for 
payment  in  gold,  is  not  a  case  in  point ;  it  tells  rather  the  other  way. 
The  United  States  has  not  a  perfect  bimetallic  system,  and  therefore 
if  the  payee  were  paid  in  silver  he  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it ;  he  could  not  take  it  to  the  banks  or  the  Treasury  and  get  notes 
for  it,  he  could  not  take  it  to  the  mint  and  get  coin  for  it.  Had  he 
had  that  power,  that  is,  had  there  been  a  perfect  system  of  bimetal- 
lism in  force  in  the  States,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  such 
a  stipulation  in  the  bill.  Was  there  ever  such  a  stipulation  in  a  bill 
drawn  on  Paris  between  1803  and  1873  ?  Certainly  not ;  and  until 
such  an  instance  is  produced  all  such  arguments  lack  solid  foun- 
dation. 

I  believe  that  the  notion  that  England's  prosperity  is  due  to  our 
having  a  single  gold  standard  is  merely  a  vain  imagination.  What  a 
futile  and  miserable  foundation  on  which  to  build  the  commercial 
greatness  of  England  ! 

Our  financial  prosperity,  our  commercial  greatness,  are  built  upon 
a  wider  and  stronger  basis  than  that.  They  are  built  upon  the 
energy,  the  enterprise,  and  the  integrity  of  your  fathers,  and  are 
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maintained  by  the  same  qualities  in  your  father's  sons.  They  rest 
on  your  accumulated  capital,  and  on  your  accumulated  mercantile 
experience,  on  two  hundred  years  of  uninterrupted  internal  peace  ; 
and  they  owe  much  to  the  insular  position,  and  to  the  excellent 
harbours  of  England,  much  also  to  her  coal  and  iron ;  but  as  to  the 
other  and  more  precious  metals,  she  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the 
colour  nor  even  to  the  singleness  of  her  monetary  standard.  What 
she  is  indebted  to  in  that  respect  is  the  purity  and  honesty  of  her 
money,  and  that  whether  it  had  been  gold  or  silver,  or  both,  the 
foreigner  and  the  home-born  alike  can  be  sure  that  nothing  will 
issue  from  her  mint  that  has  not  the  due  weight  and  fineness. 

One  more  remark  on  an  expression  of  Mr.  Currie's.  It  is  but  an 
inaccurate  mode  of  speech,  for  he  knows  the  truth  of  the  matter — 
no  one  better — but  inaccuracy  clouds  arguments.  "The  Bank  of 
England,"  he  says,  "  raises  the  rate  of  discount,  that  is  to  say,  bids 
higher  for  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world  against  its  competitors." 
The  Bank  does  not  bid  higher  for  anything.  It  buys  gold  bullion, 
as  you  all  know,  at  77/9  an  ounce,  neither  more  nor  less.  What  it 
does  do  is — it  bids  lower  for  bills.  When  it  raises  the  rate  from  2  % 
to  3  % ,  it  offers  some  £99.  5s.  for  a  £100  bill  at  90  days,  instead  of 
£99.  10s.  It  does  not  pay  more  for  gold,  but  it  causes  its  discounter 
to  pay  more  for  something  else,  namely,  capital,  which  is  not  gold, 
but  of  which  gold  may  be  a  part.  The  effect  is,  of  course,  what 
Mr.  Currie  says,  that  gold  is  shipped  to  England  and  deposited  in 
or  sold  to  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  by  its  recipient. 

I  return  to  Mr.  Fowler ;  and  I  might  say  much  about  his  evidence, 
which,  as  you  will  have  seen,  was  for  the  most  part  directed  to  the 
secondary,  because  more  temporary,  subject  of  prices,  but  it  was 
very  long,  and  full  comments  upon  it  would  take  up  too  much  time. 

He  does,  indeed,  recognise  the  difficulties  of  the  trade  with 
foreign  countries  using  silver,  which  spring  from  the  loss  of  the  par 
of  exchange  ;  but  he  despatches  them  easily  with  the  remark  that 
people  are  indeed  sometimes  frightened,  "  but  where  there  is  a  real 
profit,  there  the  money  goes."  Yes ;  but  my  case  is  that  where 
they  fear  that  there  will  not  be  a  real  profit,  thither  they  won't  send 
their  money.  He  gives  the  Nitrate  Railways  Company  in  Chili  as 
an  instance  to  the  contrary;  but  I  know  something  about  Chili, 
and  something  about  the  Nitrate  Railways  ;  and  I  can  assure  him, 
and  could  easily  show  him,  that  it  is  not  in  any  part  of  it  a  case  in 
point.  Mr.  Fowler  has,  I  think,  never  looked  at  these  mercantile 
matters  face  to  face  as  I  have.    He  looks  on  the  whole  thing,  as  is 
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natural,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  business  in  which  he  was 
formerly  engaged,  and,  as  is  clear  from  his  otherwise  able  evidence, 
wholly  misapprehends  both  our  point  of  view  and  the  arguments  by 
which  we  support  it. 

He  cannot  believe  in  any  scarcity  of  gold,  "because,"  he  says, 
"  money  is  cheap,"  by  which  he  means  that  a  loan  of  capital  is  to  be 
had  on  easy  terms  ;  but  I  venture  to  say,  with  most  economists,  that 
the  loan  of  gold  and  the  loan  of  capital  are  not  convertible  terms, 
and  that  the  state  of  what  is  called  the  "money"  market  is  produced 
by  a  multiplicity  of  causes,  and  is  no  test  whatever  of  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  the  measure  of  value. 

For  example,  in  the  eight  years  prior  to  1852,  when  gold  was 
undoubtedly  scarce,  the  average  rate  of  discount  was  £3.  12s.  3d.  per 
cent.,  and  the  eight  years  following,  when  the  average  production 
of  gold  was  nearly  three  times  as  great,  the  average  rate  of  discount 
was  £4.  6s.  4d. ;  and  the  average  of  the  twelve  years  1852-1863,  when 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  world  had  been  doubled,  was  £4.  4s.  lOd. 
per  cent. 

If  Mr.  Fowler  will  look  beyond  England,  he  will  find  that  his 
theory  of  the  "state  of  the  money  market"  being  a  test  of  the 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  money-metal,  will  land  him  in  strange 
conclusions.  Look  at  Mexico.  The  normal  rate  of  interest  is 
from  12  to  14  per  cent,  per  annum.  Silver,  therefore,  by  that 
test,  must  be  exceedingly  scarce  and  dear;  but  I  don't  think 
you  have  heard  any  complaint  lately  of  the  dearness  of  that 
metal,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  not  only  has  Mexico  as  much  as 
she  wants,  but  it  is  her  chief  article  of  export. 

Mr.  Fowler  looks  solely  to  the  amount  of  money  existing  in  the 
country  at  a  given  moment,  and  at  the  gold  reserves  in  the  great 
reservoirs  of  the  banks — the  only  channels,  as  he  thinks,  through 
which  gold  affects  prices — and  considers  their  amount  the  real 
indication  of  the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  the  metal.  But  he 
rightly  says  that  these  reserves  exercise  but  a  small  and  temporary 
influence  on  prices.  We  know  that  very  well.  He  is  not  contradict- 
ing us  in  saying  so  ;  that  is  the  song  we  always  sing.  The  presence 
of  gold  in  this  or  that  country,  or  in  this  or  that  bank,  has  but  a 
temporary  influence,  and  moreover,  it  has  a  wholly  different  effect 
from  that  which  the  mass  of  gold  as  a  whole  produces. 

When  the  gold  reservoir  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  full,  loans  of 
capital  are  easy,  people  are  disposed  to  buy,  to  give  a  price,  and  a 
somewhat  better  price,  for  commodities.    But  what  is  price  ?  Its 
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significance  is  regulated  by  the  fact  that  gold  available  as  money  is 
or  is  not  abundant,  not  in  this  or  that  bank,  but  in  the  world — 
abundant,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  the  commodities  measured  by 
it ;  and  I  show  that  it  is  not  abundant,  that  there  is  a  relative  scarcity 
of  it,  by  pointing  to  the  new  demands  upon  it,  the  new  commodities 
measured  by  it  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere. 

When  gold  is  ever  so  scarce  in  the  world,  and  prices  rule  generally 
low,  yet  a  temporary  influx  into  the  Bank  may  make  an  easy  money 
market,  and  give  a  temporary  fillip  to  trade,  and  so  to  prices. 

When  gold  was  most  abundant,  as  in  1857,  yet  the  Bank  reservoir 
ran  low,  and  prices,  which  were  ruling  high,  had  a  sudden  check. 

In  pursuance  of  his  fixed  idea  that  the  quantity  of  gold  has 
nothing  to  do  with  price,  Mr.  Fowler  says:  "If  I  want  to  buy 
wheat,  ...  I  do  not  talk  about  gold  or  silver,  and  inquire  what 
the  future  of  the  money  market  is  to  be,  unless  the  money  market 
is  in  a  bad  state.  If  I  think  the  money  market  is  so  queer  that  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  money  I  tuant,  and  my  bills  discounted, 
then  I  will  not  buy." 

There  you  have  his  misapprehension  in  a  nutshell.  "  The  future 
of  the  money  market !"  What  he  means,  and  very  rightly  says,  is, 
that  he  may  want,  and  may  not  be  able  to  get,rthe  temporary  use  of 
somebody  else's  capital;  and,  if  he  doubts,  he  will  not  buy.  But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  price  f  If  he  does  not  talk  about  gold 
when  he  wants  to  buy  wheat,  what  does  he  talk  of  ?  Say  he  is  asked 
£2  a  quarter,  what  is  that  £2  ?  Is  it  gold,  or  is  it  not  ?  And  if  he 
refuses,  is  it  not  because  he  can  sell  his  £2  for  12  bushels  ?  He  is 
talking  about  gold — about  the  relative  value  of  two  gold  sovereigns 
and  eight  bushels  of  wheat.  He  does  not  inquire  about  the  stock  of 
gold  or  about  the  future  of  gold.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  do  so,  for 
nature  has  settled  it  for  him.  Price  means  so  much  of  a  certain  rare 
commodity,  and  according  as  it  is  rarer  or  more  abundant,  so,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  will  price  mean  less  or  more  of  it.  But  if 
he  supposes  that  he  is  talking  not  of  gold  but  of  instruments  of 
credit,  what  are  those  instruments  of  credit  but  promises  to  pay  gold  ? 
and  the  value  of  those  promises  to  pay  must  vary  exactly  with  the 
value — the  purchasing  power — of  that  which  they  promise  to  pay ; 
and  that  again  must  vary  exactly  with  its  abundance  or  scarcity,  not 
its  positive  abundance  or  scarcity,  but  its  abundance  or  scarcity  in 
comparison  to  the  commodities  against  which  it  is  measured. 

He  does  not  believe  in  the  scarcity,  because  he  fails  to  see  that 
Germany  and  Italy  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  matter.  "  They 
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have  not  absorbed  the  gold,"  he  says  ;  "  it  is  there."  To  be  sure  it 
is;  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  insist  on  the  word  "absorbed."  But 
they  who  did  not  use  the  gold  before  use  it  now ;  they  set  it  to  do  work 
that  it  had  not  to  do  before.  If  iron  was  produced  only  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  cover  waste,  and  if  some  nations  which  had  never  used 
iron  were  to  begin  to  use  it  for  all  the  multitude  of  purposes  for 
which  it  is  adapted,  would  not  the  exchangeable  value  of  iron 
increase  ?  If  so,  why  should  not  the  exchangeable  value  of  gold 
increase,  when  since  1873  that  very  thing  has  happened  to  it  ?  But 
Mr.  Fowler  would  say  that  substitutes  for  gold  are  and  will  be  found. 
I  have  already  said  how  insufficient  this  argument  is  as  to  promises 
to  pay.  Fiduciary  notes  convertible  and  inconvertible  do  indeed 
enlarge  the  measure  of  value  and  directly  affect  prices  ;  but  other 
so-called  substitutes  for  gold  avail  only  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
handling  gold,  and  thus  permit  an  indefinite  multiplying  of 
transactions ;  but  their  direct  effect  upon  prices,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  comparison  between  the  metallic  measure  of  value  and  the 
commodities  measured,  is  comparatively  small.  Much  stress  is  laid  by 
him,  and,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Currie,  on  the  great  development  of  postal 
orders,  which  they  imagine  effect  a  great  saving  of  gold.  They  do 
not  explain  how  they  have  any  such  effect,  and  I  will  therefore  point 
out  how  they  do,  and  to  what  ^extent.  So  far  as  any  constant 
quantity  remains  out  and  passes  from  hand  to  hand,  it  does  serve 
as  a  fiduciary  issue,  and  in  some  degree  as  money.  But  their  life  is 
very  short,  and  the  quantity  so  passing  must  be  small.  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  amount  of  the  constant  quantity  remaining 
out  is  £270,000,  which  includes  a  very  large  proportion  representing 
silver  money,  and  not  at  all  affecting  the  gold  circulation.  The 
number  of  these  orders  issued  every  day  from  the  Bank  of  England 
is  one  hundred  thousand — ephemeral  creatures,  only  born  to  die 
immediately — but  every  one  so  issued,  say  for  20s.,  demands  the 
deposit  of  a  sovereign  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  the  paying  out  another 
sovereign  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  the  consequent  keeping  of  a 
very  large  stock  of  gold  at  the  post-offices  throughout  the  country. 
The  real  function  of  postal  orders  is  to  permit  of  an  infinite  number 
of  transactions  and  remittances  which  without  them  would  never  be 
made  at  all,  and  thus  they  greatly  promote  the  business  of  the 
country. 

Now  I  have  occupied  your  time  more  than  enough,  and  1  will  only 
again  express  my  conviction  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  fell  into  a  great, 
though  not  unnatural,  mistake,  when  he  failed  to  follow  the  advice  of 
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Lord  Ashbur.ton ;  not  perceiving  that  the  advantages  of  our  single 
gold  standard  were  only  attainable  so  long  as  other  nations  were 
willing  to  give  it  the  support  of  their  system ;  and  not  foreseeing 
that  a  time  might  come  when  the  collapse  of  their  system  would 
involve  the  gravest  inconvenience  to  our  own  in  the  destruction  of 
the  par  of  exchange  which  existed  only  by  their  sufferance. 

It  is  for  this  generation  to  remedy  his  mistake,  and  now  that 
Lancashire  has  taken  up  the  matter,  I  think  it  will  be  remedied. 

We  began  it — we  Londoners — slowly  and  tentatively,  and  with 
no  small  array  of  opinion  against  us  ;  but  then  came  Lancashire  into 
the  field,  and  worked  with  a  will  in  furtherance  of  the  Bimetallic 
League,  a  phoenix  which  had  grown  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Standard  Association. 

Lancashire  men  have  a  goodly  character  for  persistency,  and  what 
they  make  up  their  minds  to  do,  generally  gets  done ;  and  this  will 
be  one  of  many  like  examples.  I  will  mention  one  example.  It  is 
now  just  half  a  century  ago  since  there  was  a  great  meeting  in 
Manchester.  It  was  for  the  establishment  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  That  League,  like  this,  had  a  great  array  of  opposition 
against  it.  Very  many  in  the  land,  perceiving  the  dangers  which 
Free  Trade  would  bring  with  it,  while  acknowledging  the  good  it 
would  bring,  thought  the  evil  exceeded  the  good.  But  Lancashire 
thought  the  good  exceeded  the  evil,  and  Lancashire  had  its  way. 
That  League  was  concerned  with  the  food  of  England,  and  so,  as  Mr. 
J.  C.  Fielden  has  shown,  is  this  League.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
began  with  very  little  Parliamentary  support,  but  we  have  already 
made  such  a  solid  and  satisfactory  lodgment  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament  that  in  this  case  also  Lancashire  will  have  its  way.  I 
have  always  had  courage  and  hope  in  the  battle  of  the  standards.  Now 
I  have  something  more  than  hope  ;  I  have  perfect  and  complete  con- 
fidence that  the  victory  will  be  ours.  Already  we  have  more  than 
sixty  members  of  Parliament  vice-presidents;  many  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  and  many  labour  organisations  are  repre- 
sented here  to-day,  and  we  intend  having  committees  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  we  shall  persevere  until  we 
restore  our  old  English  monetary  standard,  and  send  gold  and  silver, 
linked  together  as  true  yoke-fellows,  through  the  fields  of  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  industry,  leaving  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
plenty  in  their  train. 
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The  Beneficial  Effects  on  Trade  and  Industry  of  the 
Remonetisation  of  Silver. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  said  :— 

When  asked  to  prepare  a  short  paper  for  this  important  Conference 
I  felt  embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  selection.  The  subject  is  so 
large  and  many  sided  that  compression  is  hardly  possible,  except  at 
the  expense  of  accuracy.  All  that  is  possible  in  half-an-hour  is  to 
touch  lightly  some  salient  points,  and  that  is  all  I  shall  attempt  to 
do  on  this  occasion. 

On  treating  of  the  beneficial  effects  that  would  flow  from  the 
remonetisation  of  silver,  one  is  compelled  to  glance  at  the  ill  effects 
that  have  flowed  from  the  demonetisation,  and  I  shall  be  excused  if 
I  first  allude  to  them. 

None  will  dispute  that  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  1873— 
the  year  of  demonetisation — has  been  one  of  the  most  trying  to 
British  industry ;  that  rapid  progress  which  marked  the  twenty-five 
years  following  1848  has  wholly  disappeared,  great  suffering  has 
been  experienced  by  large  classes  of  the  population,  all  our  great 
cities  have  had  to  cope  with  masses  of  unemployed  people^  Country 
districts  have  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  exodus  of  agricultural 
labourers;  the  national  revenue,  which  for  several  years  used  to 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has  become  comparatively  stationary  ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  suggestive,  and  also  the  most  painful,  symptom  of 
the  decay  of  prosperity  is  the  astonishing  fall  of  the  marriage  rate 
from  17*6  in  1873  to  14*1  in  1886,  or  20  per  cent.  To  this  I  will  only 
add  that  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  which 
increased  from  63  millions  in  1849  to  255  millions  in  1873,  have  fallen 
back  to  221  millions  for  last  year.  It  is  true  that  we  are  now 
experiencing  a  moderate  revival  of  trade  in  certain  industries,  but 
the  great  fact  remains  that  the  normal  progress  of  the  country  has 
been  arrested  for  fourteen  years  ;  and  we  are  invited  to  consider  the 
cause. 

We  do  not  dispute  that  all  commercial  countries  are  liable  to  ebbs 
and  flows  of  prosperity.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  such  things  as 
credit  cycles.  We  know  that  even  during  the  prosperous  epoch 
there  were  monetary  crises  in  1857  and  1866,  followed  by  one  or  two 
years  of  reaction,  but  we  assert  that  the  almost  unbroken  depression 
which  has  characterised  the  past  fourteen  years  is  a  phenomenon  mi 
generis,  which  is  obviously  the  result  of  novel  causes,  and  we  believe 
no  rational  explanation  has  been  given,  or  can  be  given,  of  these 
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causes,  except  that  which  the  bimetallists  offer.  We  do  not  deny 
that  various  subordinate  causes  have  contributed  to  produce  this 
depression,  but  we  hold  that  the  central  cause  is  the  disruption  of 
the  old  bimetallic  system,  which  had  preserved  for  nearly  two 
centuries  substantial  unity  in  the  money  of  the  world,  and  enabled 
the  countries  using  gold  to  trade  with  the  countries  using  silver  as 
safely  as  if  they  had  a  common  standard. 

We  hold  that  the  rupture  of  the  bimetallic  system  which  occurred 
in  1873-4,  led  to  the  heavy  decline  in  silver  measured  by  gold,  and  as 
a  consequence  to  the  enormous  fall  in  prices  in  all  countries  using  a 
gold  standard ;  and  we  hold  that  this  long  and  continuous  decline 
has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  excessive  depression  of  trade  through 
which  we  have  been  passing. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  treading  on  disputable  ground  when  I 
assert  that  the  demonetisation  of  silver  is  a  main  contributory  to 
the  heavy  fall  in  prices.  I  have  read  with  much  care  the  evidence 
put  before  the  Royal  Commission  in  opposition  to  our  contention. 
I  admit  that  it  is  difficult  to  analyse  with  exactness  the  modus 
operandi,  but  I  remain  of  opinion  that,  just  as  in  the  period  1848- 
1873,  there  was  a  steady  rise  of  prices  amounting  to  about  40  per 
cent.,  concurrently  with  immense  improvements  in  machinery  and 
great  developments  of  transport,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
fall  which  has  occurred  since  1873,  and  which  has  taken  us  below 
the  average  prices  of  1845-50 — the  lowest  touched  for  a  century — 
is  simply  owing  to  a  continued  development  of  cheap  machinery, 
and  cheap  transport.  No  one  whose  mind  is  not  blinded  by 
prejudice  can  fail  to  see  that  some  new  element  has  intervened — 
that  element  is  a  monetary  one — it  is  twofold.  It  is  compounded 
of  (1)  the  demonetisation  of  silver,  and  (2)  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  gold.  I  allow  that  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect  is  somewhat  obscure ;  it  is  like  the  effect  of  climate  on 
vegetation — it  is  like  many  of  those  silent  changes  which  affect  the 
face  of  nature.  At  no  given  moment  can  you  say  precisely  how  the 
cause  operates ;  but  its  effect  is  undeniable  when  observed  over  a 
sufficiently  lengthened  period.  So  I  assert  that  the  recent  fall  of 
prices  is  as  clearly  traceable  to  monetary  causes  as  the  great  rise 
that  followed  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia  and  California.  I 
hold  that  the  prices  of  commodities  vary  not  only  from  causes 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  from  alterations  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  by  which  they  are  measured.  We  assert  that  such  altera- 
tion has  taken  place,  that  it  has  been  caused  in  great  measure  by 
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changes  in  monetary  law.  We  also  assert  that  it  has  operated 
disastrously  upon  our  national  prosperity,  and  we  ask  that  legisla- 
tion shall  undo  the  mischief  it  has  done.  That  is  the  basis  of  our 
League — the  raison  oV  etre  of  our  existence. 

But  we  are  met  in  limine  by  the  assertion  that  low  prices  are  a 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  that  we  should  welcome  them  as  such,  and 
only  pray  that  they  may  go  yet  lower  and  lower.  There  is  much 
loose  and  even  puerile  writing  on  this  subject.  We  do  not  deny 
that  the  cheapening  of  commodities  in  a  natural  manner,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  cotton  fabrics  by  the  inventions  of  Watt  and 
Arkwright,  is  a  benefit  to  mankind ;  but  we  do  assert  that  the 
artificial  lowering  of  prices  by  changing  the  standard  is  a  great  evil. 
We  allege  that  the  closing  of  the  mints  of  Europe  to  the  coinage  of 
silver  has  virtually  changed  the  standard ;  it  has  set  in  motion  a 
train  of  consequences  which  have  greatly  increased  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold,  and  which  have  redistributed  wealth  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  producing  classes  which  constitute  the  largest  and  most 
industrious  portion  of  our  population. 

Economists  like  Jevons  held  most  justly  that  if  a  change  is  to  take 
place  in  the  value  of  the  standard,  it  is  much  better  that  it  should 
decrease  in  purchasing  power  rather  than  increase. 

I  quote  from  Jevons  as  follows :  Of  the  Influence  of  Depreciation 
on  the  Community  as  a  whole. — "  I  cannot  but  agree  with  MacCulloch 
that  putting  out  of  sight  individual  cases  of  hardship,  if  such  exist, 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  must  have,  and,  as  I  should  say,  has  already, 
a  most  powerfully  beneficial  effect.  It  loosens  the  country  as  nothing 
else  could,  from  its  old  bonds  of  debt  and  habit.  It  throws  increased 
rewards  before  all  who  are  making  and  acquiring  wealth,  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  enjoying  acquired  wealth.  It  excites 
the  active  and  skilful  classes  of  the  community  to  new  exertions,  and 
is,  to  some  extent,  like  a  discharge  from  his  debts  is  to  the  bankrupt 
long  struggling  against  his  burdens.  All  this  is  effected  without  a 
breach  of  national  good  faith,  which  nothing  could  compensate." 

I  believe  all  history  attests  the  truth  of  this.  Long  periods  of 
dwindling  prices  have  invariably  been  periods  of  national  distress ; 
the  terrible  fall  of  prices  which  succeeded  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  in  gold  after  the  French  war,  and  which  went  on  with 
little  interruption  till  1848,  was  the  dreariest  period  of  English 
history.  There  was  more  widespread  suffering,  more  social  dis- 
content, more  strain  and  friction  than  in  any  previous  period. 
There  were  times  when  the  country  was  not  far  from  social 
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revolution ;  the  reason  is  obvious ;  our  enormous  money  burdens, 
including  the  National  Debt,  were  immensely  enlarged  in  value ; 
the  quantity  of  the  products  of  labour  which  was  needed  to  defray 
the  immense  money  charges  was  double  in  1848  what  it  was  in  1810, 
when  prices  were  at  the  highest ;  for  every  thousand  quarters  of 
wheat,  or  every  thousand  tons  of  iron,  or  every  thousand  yards  of 
cloth,  which  went  to  pay  permanent  charges  in  1810,  just  double 
the  number  were  required  in  1848.  Then  came  the  lightening  of  all 
these  burdens  up  to  1873.  The  nation  felt  like  a  man  who  had  cast 
off  a  crushing  weight ;  buoyancy  and  hope  succeeded  despair  ;  the 
rewards  of  industry  went  to  the  active,  not  to  the  idle  portion  of 
the  commimity.  Who  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  assert  that  the 
country  suffered  because  property  enormously  increased  in  value 
from  1848  to  1873?  Did  the  labourers  suffer  when  wages  rose 
50  or  60  per  cent,  while  the  working  hours  were  largely  reduced  ? 
Did  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  suffer,  whose  profits  were  so 
large  that  capital  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  ?  Did  the  farmers 
suffer  whose  produce  rose  after  free  trade  was  introduced,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  our  manufacturing  towns  ?  Did  the 
landowners  suffer  whose  rents  rose  20  or  30  per  cent.  ?  Did  the 
National  Exchequer  suffer  while  the  revenue  increased  I85  millions 
sterling,  notwithstanding  that  taxes  to  the  extent  of  23  millions,  on 
balance,  were  repealed  ?  I  should  like  to  know  what  class  suffered 
except  annuitants,  fundholders,  and  others  in  receipt  of  fixed  money 
payments.  But  even  those  persons  had  this  compensation,  that  it 
was  far  easier  for  them  to  enter  into  profitable  trades,  if  they  chose 
to  do  so,  and  much  easier  for  them  to  find  employment  for  their 
families. 

Let  me  ask  those  persons  who  hold  that  low  prices  are  the  sole 
cause  of  prosperity — who  have  gained  by  the  collapse  of  the  last  few 
years  ?  Is  it  the  labouring  class,  whose  wages  have  fallen  15  or  20 
per  cent,  on  an  average  since  1873,  and  whose  employment  has  been 
so  irregular  and  uncertain,  that  all  the  great  trade  unions  have  been 
loaded,  and  almost  swamped,  by  claims  for  relief  ?  Is  it  the  trading 
class,  whose  profits  have  been  cut  down  to  almost  zero,  and  whose 
struggle  for  existence  has  killed  off  all  but  the  strongest  and  best 
equipped  ?  Is  it  the  farmers,  whose  capital  is  nearly  gone,  over  a 
large  part  of  England,  and  who  are  throwing  up  farms  wholesale? 
Is  it  the  landlords,  who  are  loaded  with  mortgages  and  family 
charges,  contracted  when  far  higher  rents  prevailed,  and  are  now,  in 
thousands  of  cases,  hopelessly  encumbered  ? 
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Is  it  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in  the  last  fourteen  years 
has  had  to  add  3  millions  to  taxation,  on  balance,  to  get  a  total  increase 
of  15  millions.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  only  an  addition  to  revenue 
from  natural  increment  of  12  millions  in  the  last  fourteen  years, 
against  41  \  millions  the  previous  twenty-five  years;  or  a  growth  at 
the  rate  of  £850,000  a  year  against  £1,666,000  in  the  previous  period. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of  the  nation  have  suffered 
from  this  long-continued  fall  of  prices ;  and  the  sole  gainers  are  the 
limited  class,  of  annuitants,  fundholders,  mortgagees,  holders  of 
royalties,  ground  rents,  &c,  an  exceedingly  wealthy  class,  but  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  nation.  This  fall  of  prices  has  enabled  them  to  claim 
50  or  60  per  cent,  more  of  the  products  of  the  nation's  industry  than 
in  1873.  It  takes  1,500  or  1,600  quarters  of  wheat  to  meet  a  charge 
that  1,000  quarters  would  have  met  before  the  demonetisation  of 
silver ;  it  takes  a  proportionate  increase  of  coal,  pig  iron,  cloth,  and 
all  the  other  staples  of  our  industry. 

In  a  previous  address,  which  I  gave  in  Manchester,  I  have  esti- 
mated that  the  fixed  charges  payable  in  gold  amount,  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  upwards  of  £150,000,000  per  annum.  I  believe  a  close 
investigation  would  show  that  they  amount  to  nearly  200  millions. 
Let  us  compare  this  with  the  value  of  our  agricultural  produce ;  the 
latter  has  been  recently  estimated  by  a  good  authority,  Mr.  Bear,  at 
216  millions.  Seeing  that- a  decline  of  fully  33  percent,  has  occurred 
since  1873,  the  total  value  then  must  have  been  330  millions ;  if  we 
put  the  fixed  burdens  payable  by  the  industrial  classes  of  this 
country  at  175  millions  now,  as  against  150  millions  in  1873,  it  follows 
that  45  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  produce  would  have  defrayed 
these  charges  in  1873,  but  that  it  now  takes  76  per  cent.  This  illus- 
tration is  capable  of  indefinite  extension. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  how  injurious  to  British  trade 
has  been  the  forcing  down  of  prices,  caused  by  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  ;  and  I  may  add  that  those  evil  effects  have  been  escaped  by 
the  silver-using  countries.  They  have  enjoyed  a  comparatively  stable 
standard,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  prices  in  India  have  remained 
substantially  unchanged.  Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  the  fact 
that  monetary  and  not  commercial  causes  have  mainly  produced 
the  collapse  here.  The  spinner  of  yarn  in  Bombay  has  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  of  improved  machinery  that  the  spinner  in  Lancashire 
has  got ;  yet  he  has  maintained  steady  prices  and  a  prosperous  trade, 
while  prices  have  declined  30  per  cent,  here  with  unprosperous  trade. 
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No  practical  merchant  can  doubt  that  the  silver-using  countries  have 
enjoyed  a  stimulus  to  trade,  to  the  same  degree  that  the  gold-using 
countries  have  suffered  a  check.  No  Manchester  merchant  can  doubt 
that  the  gradual  transference  of  the  China  yarn  trade  from  Lanca- 
shire to  India  has  been  immensely  stimulated  by  the  cheapening 
silver  standard  of  India,  as  compared  with  the  appreciating  gold 
standard  of  England;  by  means  of  the  one,  fixed  charges  have 
remained  comparatively  unchanged ;  by  means  of  the  other,  they 
have  been  always  increasing.  Wages  have  remained  unaffected  in 
the  one  case,  whereas  in  the  other  they  insensibly  grew  dearer, 
compelling  constant  efforts  to  get  them  reduced,  and  causing  much 
friction  between  employers  and  employed. 

The  illustration  of  the  Chinese  yarn  trade,  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fielden,  is  capable  of  wide  application.  Where- 
ever  British  industry  has  to  compete  with  a  foreign  industry,  carried 
on  under  a  silver  standard,  there  is  the  same  dead  weight  against  us. 
The  wheat  trade  of  India  is  killing  the  wheat  trade  of  England,  the 
jute  trade  of  Bengal  is  killing  the  jute  trade  of  Dundee,  by  the  same 
inevitable  law.  We  are  handicapped  by  a  weight  which  we  choose 
to  carry  through  our  own  stupidity,  while  more  agile  competitors 
outstrip  us  in  the  race. 

The  last  evil  effect  of  the  monetary  dislocation  at  which  we  will 
glance  is  the  difficulty  of  negotiating  loans  between  silver  and  gold 
using  countries.  The  frightful  loss  which  the  Indian  Government 
sustains  in  meeting  its  gold  obligations  in  London  is  threatening  it 
with  bankruptcy.  It  is  obvious  that  it  cannot  embark  with  safety 
upon  further  railway  extension,  seeing  that  the  capital  can  only  be 
raised  in  England  upon  gold  interest.  The  same  cause  will  make 
it  most  difficult  for  China  to  develope  its  natural  resources  with 
European  capital ;  that  country  might  beneficially  employ  hundreds 
of  millions  of  foreign  capital,  and  give  employment  to  millions  of 
workpeople  in  Europe ;  but  what  Government  in  China  can  safely 
raise  loans  in  Europe,  payable  in  gold,  while  it  collects  its  own 
revenue  in  silver?  The  same  cause  affects  the  South  American 
States,  and  indeed  much  the  larger  part  of  the  world,  just  that 
part  which  is  the  natural  outlet  for  British  capital  and  energy. 
The  trade  of  Great  Britain  will  always  be  largely  with  the 
undeveloped  silver-using  countries ;  their  markets  are  open  to  us 
on  equal  terms  with  all  other  nations,  and  we  hold  them  by  the 
cheapness  of  our  productions ;  we  are  of  all  nations  most  interested 

in  their  development,  yet  we  stand  in  the  way  of  the  only  monetary 
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arrangement  which  will  enable  our  capital  to  flow  into  them 
unhindered. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  arguments  which  bimetallists  think  con- 
clusive for  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  bimetallic  system 
on  broader  and  surer  foundations  than  it  rested  on  before.  We 
believe  its  restoration  would  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  our  national 
prosperity ;  it  would  make  all  the  gold  and  silver  produced  in  the 
world  equally  effective  for  currency  purposes  ;  it  would  tend  to  raise 
prices  gradually  in  the  gold-using  countries,  and  to  reduce  them 
gradually  in  the  silver-using  countries.  It  would  withdraw  from  the 
latter  the  species  of  bounty  they  possess  at  present,  and  permit  trade 
to  follow  its  own  natural  laws  of  progress.  If  the  silver-using 
countries  should  lose  somewhat  in  one  direction,  they  would  gain  it 
in  another ;  they  could  borrow  capital  more  easily  for  reproductive 
purposes,  and  their  Governments  would  be  relieved  from  the  incubus 
of  an  increasing  burden  of  gold  debt. 

Of  course,  much  would  depend  upon  the  ratio  at  which  the  system 
was  restored ;  if  restored  at  the  old  ratio  of  15|  to  1,  the  rebound 
would  be  greater  in  England  and  other  gold-using  countries,  and  the 
relief  more  sensible  ;  but  even  at  an  intermediate  ratio  great  advan- 
tages would  accrue.  Most  persons  who  hold  our  view  would  be 
content  to  leave  the  question  of  ratio  to  international  agreement. 
We  are  aware  that  great  difficulties  would  be  experienced  in  going 
back  to  the  old  ratio  of  15^  to  1.  We  believe  that  the  old  ratio 
is  the  justest.  We  are  convinced  that,  had  no  monetary  changes 
been  made,  that  ratio  would  have  existed  to-day ;  but  our  object  is 
to  reach  some  permanent  settlement ;  and,  if  it  be  found  that  the 
interests  which  have  grown  up  since  1873  make  it  impossible  to 
restore  the  old  ratio,  we  are  content  to  take  some  other.  We  believe 
any  ratio  to  be  better  than  none  at  all.  We  foresee  an  endless  see- 
saw till  this  question  is  settled.  No  one  can  guess  where  silver  will 
be  ten  years  hence,  if  no  international  agreement  takes  place ;  it 
may  be  50,  40,  or  30  pence  per  ounce,  the  latter  more  probably  than 
the  former.  We  may  see  India  forced  to  adopt  a  gold  currency  in 
order  to  avoid  national  bankruptcy,  and  that  would  be  a  death 
blow  to  silver  as  international  money.  This  is  not  a  speculative  or 
theoretical  question,  but  an  intensely  practical  one ;  it  cannot  be 
settled  by  letting  it  drift;  it  will  recur  like  an  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, or  lumbago,  with  every  change  of  the  weather,  and,  unless 
treated  with  proper  medicine,  the  patient  will  never  know  continuous 
good  health. 
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We  advocate  this  cause  as  a  great  remedial  measure  for  the  relief 
of  poverty ;  we  believe  it  is  vitally  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
masses.  We  believe  it  will  tend  to  allay  social  and  class  bitterness, 
by  making  it  easier  for  the  toiling  multitudes  to  earn  their  bread. 
In  these  days  of  democracy  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  interest 
of  the  masses  in  favour  of  the  classes  ;  the  present  system  favours 
the  bondholder  and  the  money  lender,  at  the  expense  of  the 
million ;  our  proposal  tends  to  relieve  the  incubus  that  weighs  upon 
the  million,  and  to  restore  its  long-lost  elasticity  to  British  commerce. 


The  Joint  Standard  consistent  with  sound  Political 
Economy. 

Professor  J.  S.  Nicholson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  said:— 

The  duty  assigned  to  me  at  this  Conference  is  to  show  that  the 
joint  standard  is  consistent  with  sound  political  economy,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  quote  chapter  and  verse 
from  recognised  authorities  in  support  of  this  monetary  system.  I 
do  not,  however,  propose  to  string  together  a  number  of  little 
sermons  on  isolated  texts — for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we 
maintain  that  both  the  present  monetary  situation,  and  also  the 
suggested  remedy,  are  essentially  new,  and  we  can  no  more  submit  a 
new  case  to  a  dead  economist,  than  a  new  point  in  law  to  a  dead 
Lord  Chancellor.  And,  in  the  second  place,  I  reject  this  mode  of 
procedure,  because  the  appeal  to  the  exact  letter  of  the  authority  is 
apt  to  make  us  overlook  the  real  spirit  of  his  teaching,  and  through 
an  empty  ceremonious  respect  to  a  great  work,  we  honour  the  form 
instead  of  the  substance.  A  great  authority  has  a  prima  facie  claim 
to  careful  consideration,  but  no  claim  whatever  to  bigoted  obedience. 

Accordingly,  instead  of  accumulating  a  mass  of  more  or  less 
irrelevant  learning,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  our  proposal  for 
a  joint  standard  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  may  be  deduced 
from  those  great  economic  principles  which  have  become  part  and 
parcel  of  the  common  thought  of  civilised  mankind, — those  principles 
which  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors  did  not  impose  by  a  species 
of  intellectual  force  or  fraud  upon  ignorant  people,  but  which  they 
discovered  in  the  past  and  actual  progress  of  civilisation,  for  Adam 
Smith  no  more  invented  political  economy  than  Harvey  invented  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 
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The  Duty  of  Governments  as  Regards  Coinage. 

It  will  sometimes  be  convenient  to  state  the  general  principle  in 
answer  to  a  popular  objection.  And  first  of  all  it  is  said :  Why- 
should  Governments  pay  any  more  attention  to  the  relative  values 
of  gold  and  silver  than  to  those  of  iron  and  coal?  The  answer  is, 
that  gold  and  silver  are  the  universal  materials  of  money,  and  that 
the  regulation  of  the  coinage  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  every 
Government.  A  Government  which  neglects  to  provide  the  best 
possible  coinage  for  its  people,  neglects  a  fundamental  duty,  and  the 
history  of  every  civilised  nation  abundantly  shows  that  the  provision 
of  money  cannot  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  According  to  the 
pithy  old  adage,  "  the  right  of  moneying  sticks  in  the  very  bones  of 
kings,"  and  this,  translated  into  the  language  of  modern  democracies, 
means  that  the  duty  of  regulating  money  is  a  necessary  function  of 
government.  And  observe,  that  the  only  limit  to  the  extent  of 
regulation  is  found  in  the  public  advantage.  Thus,  by  an  appeal  to 
a  great  economic  principle  which  has  been  a  factor  in  civilisation  for 
centuries,  the  joint  standard  makes  good  its  claim  to  be  heard. 

The  Secondary  Qualities  of  Good  Coinage. 

The  question  then  arises,  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  system 
of  coinage  ?  These  qualities  may  be  divided  into  primary  and 
secondary,  according  to  their  relative  importance  in  the  social 
economy.  The  secondary  qualities  may  be  passed  over  very  briefly, 
and  might  be  omitted  altogether  but  for  one  curious  fallacy.  All 
writers  on  money  have  pointed  out  that  coins  ought  to  be  convenient 
in  size  and  weight,  easily  tested  and  well  protected  against  fraud, 
and  possessed  of  other  obvious  attributes ;  and  they  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  in  which  they  are  supported  by  the  failure  of 
hundreds  of  experiments  on  different  substances,  that  gold  and 
silver — the  precious  metals  par  excellence — are  the  best  materials  for 
coins.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  in  the  course  of  time 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  use  some  baser  metal  than  silver  for 
coins  of  very  small  value,  and  also  to  substitute  paper  for  gold  for 
all  payments  above  a  certain  amount.  This  substitution  of  paper 
for  actual  metallic  currency  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  monetary 
development,  and  has  made  these  secondary  qualities  of  metallic 
money  of  less  and  less  importance.  And  yet  one  of  the  most 
frequent  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  joint  standard  is  that 
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rich  nations  prefer  gold,  and  that  the  joint  standard  would  be 
unworkable  on  account  of  this  unconquerable  prejudice  in  favour  of 
gold.  This  idea  that  rich  nations  always  prefer  gold  seems  to  me 
exactly  on  a  par  with  the  childish  notion  that  the  Queen  always 
takes  her  food  with  a  golden  knife  and  fork,  and  always  drinks  from 
a  golden  cup.  I  am  speaking  at  present  of  the  secondary  qualities 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  I  contend  that  this  supposed  preference  of 
rich  nations  for  gold  is  not  only  childish,  but  illogical.  What,  I 
should  like  to  know,  is  a  rich  nation,  and  what  are  its  constituents  ? 
Surely  a  nation  can  only  be  considered  metaphorically  as  a  leviathan; 
practically  it  consists  of  living  men  and  women.  Well,  then,  are  all 
the  members  of  a  rich  nation  rich  people,  so  rich  that  they  really 
cannot  submit  to  the  nuisance  of  carrying  anything  less  valuable  or 
more  bulky  than  gold  ?  In  the  centre  of  the  most  populous  district 
of  England,  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  although  England  is  a  rich 
nation,  the  mass  of  Englishmen  are  not  rich  men  ;  and  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  would  give  a  brass  farthing  more  than  twenty 
shillings  in  silver  for  the  brightest  and  newest  golden  sovereign. 
And  even  as  regards  the  rich  minority,  the  experience  of  Scotland 
proves  the  baseless  character  of  this  preference  for  gold.  Scotland 
is  per  head  of  population  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  I 
never  met  but  one  Scotsman  who  preferred  a  new  sovereign  to  a 
dirty,  ragged  note ;  and  as  for  the  English  prejudice,  I  never  met 
one  single  Englishman,  resident  in  Scotland  for  any  length  of  time, 
who  had  not  abandoned  the  sovereign  for  its  rival. 


The  Primary  Qualities  of  Good  Money. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  preference  does  not  rest  on 
these  secondary  qualities,  and  that  gold  is  the  better  material  for 
much  more  important  considerations.  The  object  ion*  is  valid  in  form, 
and  I  hasten  to  apply  the  test.  The  mere  mechanical  convenience  of 
one  form  of  currency  sinks  into  absolute  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  effect  of  the  currency  upon  prices,  and  thus  upon  all  sorts 
of  contracts.  The  vital  thing  for  a  nation  is  not  whether  a  pocket 
full  of  money  would  burst  the  pocket  of  its  unfortunate  possessor, 
but  whether  the  great  wheel  of  circulation  fulfils  its  part  in  the 
great  industrial  machine,  and  enables  in  the  best  manner  the  toilers 
and  spinners  to  do  their  work.  To  the  great  mass  of  workers  in  a 
nation  the  actual  trouble  involved  in  carrying  home  the  money  they 
earn,  or  in  taking  it  to  the  shops  or  banks,  compared  with  the  rest 
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of  their  work,  would  be  absolutely  inappreciable,  even  if  all  money- 
were  silver,  for  most  of  them  earn  less  than  two  ounces  of  silver  a 
day,  and  a  week's  wages  would  not  burden  a  little  child.  The  reason 
why  any  question  regarding  the  standard  money  of  a  country  ought 
to  attract  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man  is  because  under 
present  conditions  the  value  of  every  service  rendered  and  every 
commodity  produced  is  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  and  because  any 
change  in  the  value  of  money  affects  every  industrial  and  commercial 
contract,  as  well  as  the  real  meaning,  of  all  customary  payments. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  very  worst  conceivable  currency  is  a 
fluctuating  paper  currency,  that  excessive  issues  of  inconvertible 
notes  have  brought  great  nations  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  the  only 
reason  and  the  sufficient  reason  is  that  the  values  of  these  notes — in 
other  words,  the  prices  to  be  paid  by  means  of  them,  were  uncertain 
from  month  to  month,  and  even  from  day  to  day.  Paper  money  of 
that  kind  is  bad — hopelessly  bad — not  because  the  paper  is  not  of  the 
best,  or  the  engraving  not  worthy  of  a  rich  people,  but  simply  because 
it  has  no  stability  of  value.  Stability  of  value  is  the  crucial  test  to 
be  applied  in  choosing  the  standard,  and  to  this  test — and  not  to  its 
portability  and  other  secondary  qualities — we  invite  the  defenders  of 
the  single  gold  standard  to  appeal. 

Silver  More  Stable  in  Value  than  Gold. 

And  first  of  all,  is  gold  more  stable  in  value  than  silver  ?  Such 
was  not  the  opinion  of  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  of  economists,  nor 
of  Ricardo,  the  greatest  writer  on  finance  and  the  typical  "  city  man  " 
of  his  generation.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  weight  of  authority 
is  in  favour  of  silver,  and  this  view  has  been  singularly  confirmed  by 
recent  events,  for  it  is  notorious  that  whilst  general  prices  in  gold- 
using  countries  have  experienced  a  heavy  fall,  prices  in  silver-using 
countries  have  remained  nearly  steady.  That  is  to  say,  that  silver 
has  been  a  better  standard  than  gold,  and  if  the  world  is  to  be 
driven  to  a  single  standard  it  would  be  better  to  revert  to  the  ancient 
silver  standard. 

The  Joint  Standard  Better  under  Actual  Conditions  than 
a  Single  Standard. 

But  under  actual  conditions — and  we  are  met  together  to  consider 
a  practicable  reform  and  not  an  ideal  for  a  newly-made  world — under 
actual  conditions  a  universal  single  standard  is  impossible.  There  is 
no  need  to  labour  this  point ;  the  nations  cannot  adopt  a  universal 
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gold  standard,  and  to  adopt  silver  alone  they  would  be  ashamed.  And 
thus'we  are  forced  to  the  position  that  if  we  are  ever  to  obtain  a 
universal  standard  it  must  be  the  joint  standard  of  gold  and  silver. 
It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  I  have  wandered  from  the  path  of 
my  argument ;  that  I  have  forgotten  stability  of  value  and  run  after 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  uniform  international  coinage.  But  it  is  not 
so.  International  coinage  may  come  some  time,  but  for  the  present 
we  want  not  international  coins,  but  an  international  standard.  As 
things  stand  at  present  we  have  two  systems  of  valuations — we  have 
prices  reckoned  in  silver  (say  rupees)  and  prices  reckoned  in  gold 
(say  sovereigns),  and  the  two  systems  are  connected  by  the  ratio 
between  the  two  metals.  So  long  as  the  ratio  was  practically  fixed 
there  was  practically  but  one  standard,  but  when  the  ratio  changed 
it  was  inevitable  either  that  silver  prices  should  go  up  or  gold  prices 
go  down.  We  know  that  the  silver  prices  have  not  gone  up  and  that 
the  gold  prices  have  gone  down;  and  that  the  next  movement 
depends  largely  on  the  future  of  silver.  Thus  I  am  still  hammering 
at  stability  of  value,  and  I  am  contending  that  the  sooner  we  adopt 
the  joint  standard  and  fix  the  ratio  so  much  the  sooner  shall  we 
approach  to  this  stability. 

But  this  interaction  of  silver  prices  on  gold  prices,  through  changes 
m  the  ratio,  is  not  the  only  source  of  disturbance  from  which  we 
should  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  the  joint  standard.  Under 
present  conditions,  and  taking  the  best  forecast  we  may,  the  supplies 
of  gold  are  diminishing,  whilst  the  demands  for  the  arts  are 
increasing,  so  that  we  must  submit  to  a  direct  fall  in  gold  prices 
unless  we  bring  in  silver  to  our  assistance.  And,  above  everything, 
unless  the  nations  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement  regarding  gold 
and  silver,  we  may  at  any  moment  have  another  serious  disturbance, 
and  the  joint  standard  seems  the  only  basis  on  which  any  agreement 
is  possible.  Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  the  subject  is 
regarded,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that,  as  regards  the  all-important 
quality  of  stability  of  value,  the  joint  standard  would  be  a  vast 
improvement  on  our  present  system.  I  shall  not  pause  to  consider 
the  obvious  advantages  which  would  accrue  directly  to  international 
trade  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  money  material  for  a  standard, 
but  I  will  try  to  strengthen  my  case  by  pointing  out  the  weakness  of 
some  popular  objections. 

Objections  to  the  Joint  Standard  Answered. 
The  first  objection  is  that,  owing  to  the  vast  dimensions  of  our 
credit  system,  the  quantity  of  metallic  money  has  nothing  to  do  with 
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prices.  The  objection  shows  such  absolute  ignorance  of  the  very 
elements  of  monetary  science — it  is  of  such  a  misty  character,  of  such 
an  indefinite,  intangible  form,  that  I  shall  take  leave  to  answer  it  by 
a  simple  illustration.  It  is  as  if  two  architects  are  disputing  as  to 
the  best  foundation  for  a  palace,  and  one  advocates  granite  and 
another  concrete.  Well,  the  defender  of  the  single  stone  foundation 
gets  the  worst  of  the  argument,  and  he  turns  on  the  defender  of 
concrete  and  says  that  after  all  it  is  of  no  consequence,  because  all 
the  important  parts  of  the  building  are  supported,  not  by  the 
foundations,  but  by  the  first  storey.  That  is  the  kind  of  delusion  of 
those  who  think  that  prices  depend  on  credit  only,  and  until  they 
explain  what  is  the  foundation  of  credit,  and  start  a  bank  on  this 
new  foundation,  we  may  leave  them  in  the  first  storey  of  their  castle 
in  the  air. 

The  second  objection,  equally  with  that  just  noticed,  is  opposed 
to  economic  truths  which  were  never  seriously  questioned  before 
the  present  controversy.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  the  stability  of  value  of  money,  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  nation  at  large,  and  the  labourers  in  particular,  have  gained  by 
this  recent  fall  in  prices.  It  is  rather  odd  that  this  benefit  of  falling 
prices  should  be  most  insisted  on,  not  by  the  labourers  who  receive 
the  benefit,  but  by  the  great  London  bankers.  Again  let  me  take 
an  illustration.  Imagine  a  village  green,  and  the  rustics  listening 
with  delight  to  the  latest  news,  which  may  be  thus  summarised : 
Another  great  fall  in  prices — ten  thousand  farmers  bankrupt — five 
thousand  landlords  penniless — two  hundred  cotton  mills  closed — and 
a  great  London  bank  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  What  a  cheering 
prospect  for  labour — what  blessings  to  spring  from  cheapness !  By 
all  means  let  us  bury  our  gold,  or  cast  it  into  the  sea,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  may  gain  from  still  further  appreciation ! 

I  pass  on  to  a  third  objection.  This,  too,  is  an  objection  raised  by 
the  London  bankers  ;  but  this  time  it  is  the  commercial  supremacy 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  merely  the  labourers,  that  they  bring 
under  their  protection.  They  say  in  effect  that  the  gold  standard 
is  the  chief  cause  of  London  being  the  financial  centre  of  the  world, 
and  this,  again,  is  the  chief  cause  of  our  commercial  supremacy. 
Now,  it  is  always  advantageous  to  get  the  opinion  of  an  expert, 
expressed  independently  of  the  particular  application  to  which  it  is 
made,  and  I  call  to  witness  on  this  point,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  confidence,  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  You  will 
find  his  opinion  recorded  on  page  33  of  his  masterly  treatise  on  the 
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Foreign  Exchanges.  He  is  discussing  the  question  why  London  is 
the  great  centre  of  the  world's  exchanges,  and  the  answer  is  remark- 
able, both  for  what  is  said  and  what  is  not  said.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  not  one  single  word  about  our  gold  standard,  although  at 
the  time  the  passage  was  written  we  had  it  (I  believe)  all  to  our- 
selves. What  he  does  say  is  this :  "A  partial  cause  might  be  found 
in  the  credit  granted  by  London  bankers,  and  also  in  the  greater 
reputation  of  the  London  houses  extending  to  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  But  this  can  only  be  called  a  secondary  reason,  and  appears 
on  closer  examination  to  be  itself  the  result  of  the  primary  cause 
which  makes  England  the  great  banking  centre  of  the  world.  That 
primary  cause  is  to  found  in  the  stupendous  and  never-ceasing  ex- 
ports of  England."  That  is  the  unprejudiced  opinion  of  Mr.  Goschen? 
and  it  is  borne  out  by  the  broad  facts  of  history.  Banking  began  in 
the  great  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  when  Venice  and  Florence  and 
Genoa  took  the  lead  in  trade ;  as  soon  as  Holland  assumed  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  world,  Amsterdam  became  the  centre  of 
banking  and  finance ;  and  it  was  not  till  England  became  queen  of 
the  commercial  world  that  her  banking  system  took  root  and 
flourished.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate  one  word  against  the 
marvellous  banking  system  of  this  country  ;  but  to  say  that  the  gold 
standard  is  the  main  cause  of  its  success  is  to  substitute  for  the 
real  reasons  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  to  assert  that  our 
banking  is  the  mainspring  of  our  commercial  supremacy  is  to  over- 
look a  vast  complexity  of  wide-reaching  causes.  In  one  sentence, 
the  gold  standard  has  no  more  produced  our  banking  system  than 
our  banks  have  built  our  ships  and  laden  them  with  cargoes. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  push  this  reasoning  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, and  to  admit  that  no  conceivable  standard  can  save  a  country 
from  ruin  when  its  real  industrial  resources  are  diseased,  when  its 
labour  is  inefficient,  its  enterprise  deadened,  and  its  moral  being 
corrupt ;  and  I  admit  also  that  in  spite  of  a  bad  standard,  and  in 
spite  of  monetary  disturbances,  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation  may 
still  thrive  and  prosper.  But  it  would  be  an  evil  day  for  this 
country  if  its  Government  waited  till  undoubted  signs  of  a  fatal 
disease  appeared  before  trying  to  provide  a  remedy  for  a  recognised 
evil.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  just  as  in  the  body  natural  the  vital 
functions  are  best  performed  when  they  are  unfelt,  just  as  a  man  is 
in  the  best  health  when  he  does  not  know  that  he  has  a  circulating 
system  or  a  digestive  apparatus,  so  also  in  the  body  politic,  although 
a  good  system  of  money  is  of  vital  importance,  the  healthiest  state  is 
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when  the  currency  and  the  banks  do  their  work  silently  and  unobserved ; 
and  if  there  is  one  single  point  on  which  economists  are  agreed,  it  is 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  Government,  as  of  a  physician,  is  to  give  free 
play  to  natural  forces,  whenever  it  is  possible.  But  it  is  not  because 
I  deny,  but  because  I  maintain  the  truth  of  these  positions,  that  I 
think  it  is  high  time  for  the  Government  of  this  country  to  join  with 
others  in  the  restoration  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  once  more  the 
precious  metals  will  do  their  work  with  all  the  calm  monotony  of  a 
healthy  circulation.  The  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  joint 
standard  is  that  money  would  once  more  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  mere 
medium  of  exchange  instead  of  a  regulator  of  trade,  and  a  mere 
measure  of  values  instead  of  a  breaker  of  covenants  and  a  capricious 
changer  of  fortunes. 


Mr.  H.  R.  Grenfell  said : — 

I  must  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had 
the  honour  of  speaking  to  a  Manchester  audience  upon  this 
vast  and  complicated  subject,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  to  have  been  called  upon  to  initiate  a  free  discussion 
upon  those  three  remarkable  and  condensed  papers  to  which 
we  have  just  listened,  in  the  full  hope  that  a  free  discussion  of  this 
important  subject  will  lead  to  no  unimportant  results.  I  cannot  deny 
that  the  long  labours  of  the  London  bimetallists  have  had  very  little 
effect  upon  the  Government  and  upon  Parliament ;  and  I  also  cannot 
forget  that  the  very  first  impression  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  was 
ever  made  upon  the  permanent  officials  and  persons  of  that  class  in 
London,  was  made  by  that  meeting  which  we  held  in  Manchester. 
That  was  not  in  so  much  due  to  anything  that  was  to  be  found  in 
my  own  speech,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  when  once  a  subject  of 
this  kind  is  taken  up  in  Manchester  it  is  quite  certain  to  be  heard  of 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  All  the  annuitants, 
the  stock  holders,  and  others  of  that  class  use  London  as  a  place 
where  money  is  to  be  spent,  and  therefore  they  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  getting  this  matter  put  straight.  But  if  London  is  the  capital 
of  the  spending  community,  Manchester  is  the  capital  of  the  busy  hive 
of  bees  who  make  the  money,  and  it  is  owing  to  that  fact  that  we  look 
with  the  greatest  interest  to  see  whether  persons  connected  with  this 
district  will  really  take  up  this  subject  in  earnest.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  meeting  at  which  I  was  present  in  Manchester  two  years  ago,  I 
ventured  to  conclude  the  remarks  I  made,  by  giving  you  a  sketch  of 
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the  state  of  this  question  in  various  other  countries,  and  I  will 
take  up  the  thread  of  that  by  giving  you  the  best  information 
that  I  can  obtain  as  to  what  is  the  state  of  things  in  other 
countries  at  the  present  moment.  I  think,  however,  that  there 
will  not  be  much  for  me  to  add  to  what  I  then  said.  The 
state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  Latin  Union, 
may  be  simply  summed  up  with  the  observation  that  they  are 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  Currency  Commission.  America, 
however,  sent  over  a  commissioner  last  year,  Mr.  Atkinson — whom  I 
dare  say  most  of  you  heard  address  the  British  Association  here,  and 
with  whom,  therefore,  you  are  to  that  extent  acquainted — and  he  has 
made  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  observations  during  his  visit  to 
Europe,  in  which  he  has  made  certain  remarks  about  the  bimetallists 
whom  he  saw  here ;  and  although  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  nattering, 
I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  observations  which 
he  made.  He  says :  "  There  is  no  indication  that  the  subject  of 
bimetallism  has  received  any  intelligent  or  serious  consideration, 
outside  of  a  small  circle  in  each  country  named,  as  a  probable  or 
possible  remedy  for  the  existing  causes  of  alleged  depression  of  trade." 
And  then  he  goes  on  afterwards  to  say :  "  The  discussion  is,  as  yet, 
wholly  personal  or  without  concentration  of  purpose,  or  the  presen- 
tation of  any  well-devised  measure  capable  of  being  acted  upon."  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  there  is  some  truth  in  these  observations, 
and  it  is  for  you  and  for  us  to  see  that,  if  possible,  there  should 
be  a  "presentation  of  some  well-devised  measure  capable  of  being 
acted  upon  as  a  possible  remedy  for  the  existing  causes  of  the 
alleged  depression  in  trade."  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from 
the  Dutch  Minister,  the  Count  de  Bylandt,  who  has  throughout 
the  progress  of  this  controversy  taken  the  very  deepest  interest  in 
this  question.  He  was  invited  here  to-day,  but  he  writes  to  me 
expressing  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present.  He  says :  "  I 
am  very  sorry  that  the  state  of  my  health  and  my  work  at  home 
do  not  allow  me  to  accompany  you.  I  would  have  liked  so 
much  to  be  present.  You  know  the  great  interest  I  take  in 
the  subject  of  bimetallism,  and  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I 
am  convinced  that  the  general  depression  in  trade,  manufacture,  and 
agriculture  is  becoming  more  and  more  every  day  a  very  serious 
social  question,  affecting  all  classes  in  all  countries.  To  alleviate  this 
danger,  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  find  some 
means  of  increasing  the  buying  power  of  the  consumer,  and  that  can 
only  be  done  by  admitting  the  two  precious  metals — gold  andjsilver — 
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as  legal  tenders.  That  those  who  have  gold  don't  like  it,  is  natural 
enough,  but  they  are  in  a  minority,  and  the  whole  world  cannot  go 
on  suffering  for  their  sake,  however  respectable  that  minority  may 
be.  Besides,  it  [appears  to  me  that  there  is  a  contradiction  for  a 
Free  Trading  country  to  be  Protectionist  in  currency,  because  mono- 
metallism means  monopoly  in  favour  of  one  precious  metal  of  which 
there  is  not  enough.  These  are  my  opinions,  of  which  you  may  make 
use  if  you  please. — Sincerely  yours,  C.  de  Bylandt."  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  will  come  to  the  main  question.  There  is,  of  course,  great  doubt 
as  to  what  the  report  of  the  Currency  Commission  will  be,  and  even 
should  the  report  be  favourable  to  our  views,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  the  machine  will  be  moved  to  give  effect  to  that  report  unless 
some  steam  is  applied  to  it.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  our  oppo- 
nents, the  monometallists,  there  has  been  a  total  change  in  their  line 
of  defence.  The  army  of  the  monometallists  has  been  driven,  horse, 
foot,  and  artillery,  from  that  scientific  position  which  they  originally 
took  up.  Professor  Nicholson,  whom  you  have  heard  to-day,  and  Pro- 
fessors Sidgwick  and  Foxwell,  have  accomplished  that  feat,  and  de- 
molished those  works  which  had  been  erected  at  such  cost  and  trouble, 
and  have  crumbled  them  to  pieces.  I  will,  therefore,  not  recur  to  the 
theoretical  part  of  the  question,  except  on  one  little  point,  and  that 
is  the  distinction  between  currency  and  standard.  We  constantly 
make  the  complaint  that  upon  that  distinction — upon  which  I  have 
written  once  or  twice — they  had  never  attempted  to  meet  us,  and 
that  they  were  perpetually  confusing  currency  and  standard  ;  and  I 
should  not  mention  the  subject  now  if  it  was  not  that  it  is  the 
foundation  of  a  great  part  of  the  best  evidence  that  has  been  given 
against  us,  viz.,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  before  the 
Commission.  I  always  endeavour  to  point  out  that  both  Mr.  Giffen 
and  others  were  obliged  to  mix  up  the  questions  of  currency  and 
standard  together,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact  that  we  had 
bimetallism  in  England  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and 
bimetallism  in  France  during  the  whole  of  the  present.  They  say  "That 
is  very  true ;  but  we  don't  mean  standard  according  to  law,  we  mean 
the  standard  according  to  fact,  the  coin  in  use,  or  the  currency,"  and 
they  are  now  defending  themselves  as  best  they  can  by  making  that 
assertion.  You  have  already  heard  in  the  letter  of  the  Count  de 
Bylandt  that  he  makes  an  accusation  against  monometallists  that 
they  are  protectionists.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  any  crime 
to  be  a  protectionist,  but  what  I  do  say  is  that  if  a  man  is  a  free 
trader  in  the  abstract,  if  he  has  boasted  of  his  free  trade  all  his  life, 
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he  has  no  business  in  respect  of  his  own  particular  trade,  to  ask  for 
protection.  We  all  know  that  if  we  had  our  own  choice  the  thing 
we  dream  of  would  be  free  trade  in  all  commodities  produced  by 
everybody  else,  and  protection  for  our  own.  That  is  what  we  all 
should  like  if  it  were  possible,  and  that  is  what  the  banking  com- 
munity is  asking  for  at  the  present  moment,  however  much  they 
may  conceal  it.  The  gist  of  my  accusation  is,  that  whereas  in  the 
deliberate  opinion  written  by  the  Treasury  in  their  letter  to  the  India 
Office  they  assert,  or  seem  to  assert,  that  bimetallism  is  a  breach  of 
the  traditions  of  free  trade  legislation,  in  point  of  fact  the  only  breach 
of  free  trade  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  claims  made  by  the 
monometallists.  That  is  the  accusation  that  I  deliberately  make, 
and  in  order  to  prove  it  I  will  take  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
evidence  given  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  private  bankers  in  the 
city  of  London,  I  mean  Mr.  Bertram  Currie.  He  says,  "  I  think  it 
can  be  asserted  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  main  reason 
why  the  great  financial  establishments  of  Europe  have  come  to 
London  and  established  themselves  here  is  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  only  country  in  which  there  is  really  a  gold  standard." 
Then  he  is  asked,  "Does  our  banking  supremacy  depend  on 
our  gold  standard  ? "  and  he  replies  that  it  does.  Then  the 
next  question  is,  whether  England  had  no  other  natural  advan- 
tages, independent  of  the  standard,  which  she  would  not  lose, 
no  matter  what  the  standard  was;  and  he  answers  that  "if 
she  parted  with  the  standard  she  would  be  in  great  danger  of  losing 
her  supremacy."  He  is  then  very  naturally  asked  whether  he 
considers  that  if  France  or  Germany  had  precisely  the  same  gold 
standard  as  we  had,  our  supremacy  would  not  come  to  an  end.  He 
gives  no  direct  answer  to  that,  but  simply  says,  "  We  have  got  it  and 
we  must  keep  it."  Next  he  is  asked,  "  Is  there  no  evil  in  low  prices  ?  " 
and  his  answer  is,  "  Cheap  goods  are  better  than  dear  goods."  "  Is 
there  no  evil  in  land  going  out  of  cultivation?"  he  is  asked,  and  to 
this  he  replies  by  doubting  the  possibility.  Then  he  is  asked,  "  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  large  tracts  of  land  once  profitably  cultivated  have 
now  gone  out  of  cultivation  ?  "  and  he  says,  "  If  that  is  so  it  is  because 
such  lands  are  unsuited  to  that  production."  The  question  is  asked 
again,  and  is  pressed  upon  him,  and  this  time  he  answers,  "  It  is  the 
fate  of  mankind ! "  Again  he  is  asked,  u  Is  there  not  an  evil  arising 
from  the  present  state  of  things  ?  "  and  he  replies,  "  There  is  always 
an  evil  when  men  are  in  want."  The  question  is  repeated,  and  then 
he  says,  "  The  sooner  unproductive  industry  is  stopped,  be  it  agri- 
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culture,  mining,  or  anything  else,  if  it  ceases  to  be  productive  it  is 
of  no  benefit  to  the  country  to  continue  it."    He  thinks  it  a  very 
shocking  thing  indeed  that  the  banking  supremacy  of  this  country 
should  cease,  but  he  does  not  say  that  that  is  the  "  fate  of  mankind  " 
at  all.    He  says  it  would  be  perfectly  shocking;  but  when  he  comes 
to  the  industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil,  when  he  comes  to  those 
who  toil  in  coal  mines,  or  to  those  who  are  working  in  our  mills,  or 
ploughing  the  deep  in  their  ships,  then  he  says  it  is  only  the 
"fate  of  mankind;"  but,  whatever  you  do,  do  not  take  away 
the  banking  supremacy  of  this  country.    I  suppose  you  have  all 
heard  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  statesman,  called  the  Duke 
of  Rutland.     This  amiable    and   accomplished    statesman  has 
served  his  country  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  he  has  been 
during  thirty  years  on  the  front  bench,  either  on  the  Treasury  side 
or  on  the  Opposition  side ;  but  during  the  whole  of  that  period  he 
has  never  made  an  enemy,  and  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  make 
an  accusation  against  him,  or  throw  anything  in  his  teeth,  either 
privately  or  politically,  except  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  he 
wrote  two  unfortunate  verses.  Those  verses  are  brought  up  at  every 
election,  and  people  are  asked  to  see  what  the  sentiments  of  the 
aristocracy  are.    Lord  John  Manners,  now  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
wrote  these  verses  when  he  was  perhaps  a  sentimental  young  man, 
or  rather  he  wrote  a  poem  of  which  only  two  lines  have  survived. 
Those  two  lines  are  : — 

"  Let  arts  and.  commerce,  laws  and  learning  die, 
But  leave  us  still  our  old  nobility." 

That  was  all  very  well  for  an  accomplished,  amiable,  and  excellent 
young  man ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Bertram 
Currie,  who,  in  the  height  of  his  intelligence,  in  the  maturity  of  his 
judgment,  as  an  old  free  trader,  and  a  determined  enemy  of  all 
monopolies,  a  leader  as  he  is,  not  only  by  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
but  from  the  position  he  occupies  as  managing  partner  of  the 
greatest  private  bank,  comes  before  a  Royal  Commission,  and  gives 
evidence  which  is  absolutely  and  identically  in  idea  nothing  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  Lord  John  Manners'  famous  lines,  which  may 
be  paraphrased : — 

"  Let  ships  and  commerce,  mines  and  farming  die, 
But  leave  untouched  my  bank's  monopoly." 

Believe  me,  it  was  non  tali  auxilio  non  defensoribus  istis  that  a  great 
position  has  been  got  by  the  banking  community  of  England.  I  agree 
in  every  word  that  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  that  it  has  been  by 
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sustained  commercial  traditions,  by  long  accumulated  capital,  and, 
above  all,  by  very  high  character  and  industry,  that  that  position 
has  been  established;  and  as  long  as  those  moral  and  material 
qualities  exist,  you  may  be  quite  sure  we  shall  not  lose  that  banking 
supremacy  of  which  they  are  so  very  jealous.   I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Mr.  Currie's  evidence  on  the  monometallic  side  requires  to  be 
read  with  very  great  care  and  attention,  because  it  contains,  tersely 
stated,  every  fallacy  of  which  we  accuse  the  monometallists,  while 
you  may  get  the  whole  range  of  those  fallacies  elaborated  at  length 
in  that  of  Mr.  Fowler.    Everything  that  they  both  say  upon  the 
subject  of  the  value  of  money,  confuses  that  which  is  perfectly 
separated  and  distinguished  by  almost  every  writer  on  political 
economy,  viz.,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  money  in  the 
economical  sense,  and  of  the  value  of  money  as  it  is  used  in  every 
day's  money  articles.    They  will  have  it  that  the  real  test  of  the 
value  of  money  as  applied  to  commodities  is  whether  the  rate  of 
discount  is  high  or  low.    If  that  is  so,  we  are  talking  of  one  thing, 
and  they  are  talking  of  another.    When  we  talk  of  money  in  respect 
of  commodities,  we  do  not  mean  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the 
assumption  that  the  meaning  is  the  same  is,  I  repeat,  at  variance 
with  the  definitions  of  every  political  economist.    I  wonder  what 
you  would  think  of  me  if  I  were  to  say  that  a  train  going  forty 
miles  an  hour  at  its  quickest  speed  from  Manchester  to  London 
without  stopping  would  reach  its  destination  at  the  same  time  as 
another  train  running  the  same  distance  with  the  same  extreme 
velocity,  but  stopping  at  every  station.    You  would  set  me  down  as 
an  idiot  at  once  ;  and  yet  that  is  precisely  the  same  thing  as  mixing 
up  the  value  of  money  as  shown  by  the  rate  of  discount  and  the 
value  of  money  as  shown  in  its  relation  to  the  mass  of  commodities. 
Mr.  Fowler  and  a  large  number  of  other  witnesses  have  also  stated 
that  they  could  not  believe  or  they  could  not  see  that  there  was  the 
slightest  scarcity  of  money,  because  the  rate  of  discount  during  the 
whole  time  had  been  so  extremely  low.    They  have  only  got  to  look 
at  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  brought 
forward  on  their  own  side  to  see  that  the  two  things  are  absolutely 
separate.    I  think  you  will  find  that  in  Mr.  Raphael's  evidence.  At 
all  events,  he  is  not  a  man  who  would  use  expressions  that  were 
as  misleading  as  this  is.    But  still  there  are  a  very  large  number 
of  people  who  cannot  get  it  out  of  their  heads  that  as  long  as 
the  rate  of  discount  is  as  low  as  it  is,  there  can  be  no  scarcity  of 
gold.    There  is  only  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  and 
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that  is  that  almost  all  the  monometallists  are  in  the  habit  of 
declaring  that  the  immense  increase  in  the  credit  instruments  is  the 
cause  of  the  fall  in  prices.  I  endeavoured,  when  I  was  testifying 
before  the  Commission,  to  show  that  if  that  was  so,  and  it  had  any 
effect  at  all,  the  effect  of  this  immense  increase  in  credit  instruments 
would  be  to  raise  the  prices.  I  myself  cannot  conceive  that  it  would 
have  any  other,  but  they  must  have  thought  there  was  something  in 
it,  because  day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  an  immense  mass  of 
testimony  was  brought  forward  to  show  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
the  increase  in  credit  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Having  touched 
four  points,  namely,  Standard,  Protection,  Rate  of  Discount, 
and  Increase  of  Credit  instruments,  I  will  not  detain  you  any 
longer,  but  I  will  merely,  in  conclusion,  entreat  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  controversy  to  study  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  forward  against  us  on  these  four  points.  I  have  already  said 
that  it  contains  every  fallacy  our  opponents  are  guilty  of,  set  out  at 
very  considerable  length ;  but  we  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
names  which  have  been  attached  to  this  very  fallacious  evidence, 
that  those  fallacies  will  not  take  in  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
question  here,  but  that  they  will  join  in  the  proposals  that  will  be 
made  at  this  Conference  to  enable  you  to  form  such  a  League  as  will 
induce  not  only  the  ephemeral  Governments  of  the  day,  but  also 
the  permanent  officials,  to  give  attention  to  this  most  important 
controversy. 


Sir  Henry  M.  Meysey-Thompson,  Bart.,  said : — 
During  the  short  time  I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  took  a 
very  active  part  in  worrying  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
in  memorialising  the  Government  to  appoint  the  Currency  Com- 
mission, and  it  therefore  became  known  to  some  of  my  friends  here 
that  I  have  been  long  a  bimetallist,  and  they  have  asked  me  to 
state  to-day  how  it  was  I  formed  my  opinions  on  the  question  of 
bimetallism.  Some  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  I  became  convinced 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  England  that 
the  supply  of  currency  should  be  kept  sufficient  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  extension  of  trade  and 
population,  and  shortly  afterwards  I  became  further  convinced  that 
bimetallism  would  be  one  very  useful  and  important  step  towards 
this  object,  and  that  it  was  also  desirable  in  itself  on  account  of 
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exchange  conveniences  and  other  reasons  connected  with  the 
financial  welfare  of  England.  I  have  been  asked  to-day  to 
state  in  as  few  words  as  possible  how  it  was  that  I  came  to  these 
conclusions,  and  pestered  my  friends  with  these  ideas  at  that  time, 
long  before  the  subject  had  become  popular,  and  when  a  bimetallist 
was  looked  upon  as  a  comparatively  harmless  lunatic — in  fact,  one  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway  told  me  half  seriously  to 
be  careful,  as  everyone  who  studied  the  currency  question  went  mad. 
Well,  I  first  formed  these  opinions  by  trying  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
the  almost  universal  depression  in  trade.  As  a  railway  director,  and 
being  interested  in  other  companies  as  well  as  in  land,  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  what  was  going  on,  and  hearing  the  opinions  of  many 
business  men.  It  soon  became  evident  to  me  that  the  depression 
of  trade  was  almost  entirely  what  may  be  called  a  price  depression. 
One  might  imagine  the  trade  of  a  country  falling  off  on  account 
of  a  pestilence  destroying  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  paralysing 
the  energies  of  the  rest,  or  on  account  of  a  country  being  conquered 
and  oppressed  by  the  conquerors,  but  in  this  case  there  was  nothing 
of  the  sort ;  everything  seemed  favourable  to  the  development  of 
industry,  there  was  any  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  but  to  be 
done  only  at  constantly  decreasing  prices,  prices  which  gradually 
became  so  low  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  profit,  and  often  a  positive 
loss,  to  those  who  engaged  in  it. 

Then,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  lowness  of 
price,  I  saw  that  it  must  be  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  currency  of 
the  world.  The  way  I  proved  to  myself  the  truth  of  this  conclusion 
was  this  :  I  considered  what  would  happen  if  anyone  found  a  million 
sovereigns  in  a  chest,  and  they  were  to  take  out  this  million 
sovereigns  and  use  them.  First,  I  assume  that  they  would  not 
take  the  place  of  instruments  of  credit  previously  in  existence, 
because  I  believe  that  all  experience  shows  that  in  times  of 
increasing  currency  and  rising  prices,  the  instruments  of  credit  have, 
instead  of  decreasing,  increased  with  the  increasing  supply  of  currency. 
I  have  asked  many  manufacturers  about  the  bills  they  have  had  out 
in  prosperous  and  depressed  times,  and  the  reply  has  invariably  been 
that  they  had  many  more  bills  in  circulation  in  the  prosperous  times 
than  now.  A  large  ironmaster  told  me  lately  that  whereas  formerly 
they  had  always  £100,000  worth  of  bills  out,  now  they  have  not 
more  than  £10,000,  the  amount  of  their  production  of  iron  not  having 
decreased  in  the  interval.  If  then  the  million  sovereigns  did  not 
displace  instruments  of  credit  already  existing,  there  are  only  two 
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ways  in  which  they  could  get  into  the  circulation  of  the  world.  One 
is  by  giving  rise  to  an  increased  number  of  transactions,  which  means 
more  business,  and  the  other  is  by  more  money  being  used  in  each 
transaction,  which  means  higher  prices. 

Now,  if  a  million  sovereigns  added  to  the  circulation  means  either 
more  business  or  higher  prices,  then  if  you  abstract  a  million  sovereigns 
from  the  circulation  exactly  the  opposite  process  must  take  place. 
Either  you  must  have  fewer  transactions,  which  means  less  business, 
or  you  must  use  less  money  in  each  transaction,  which  means  lower 
prices.  As  population  continually  increases  it  is  difficult  for  the  total 
number  of  transactions  to  decrease,  so  less  has  to  be  used  in  each 
transaction,  and  prices  must  fall. 

If  you  give  a  man  £100  to  buy  one  hundred  things,  he  must  use 
on  an  average  £1  in  each  transaction.  If  you  give  him  only  £50 
he  can  only  use  10s.  for  each.  Or  if  you  tell  him  to  buy  double  the 
number  of  things  with  his  £100,  to  buy  200  different  articles  with 
£100,  he  can  only  give  10s.  for  each. 

As  soon  as  you  realise  that  the  currency  of  the  world  is  used  for 
the  exchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  world,  that  it  is  always 
all  used,  that  it  never  lies  idle,  then  it  becomes  perfectly  evident 
that  prices  must  in  the  aggregate  depend  on  the  amount  of 
currency  of  the  world,  and  on  the  proportion  that  the  currency 
bears  to  the  number  of  transactions.  It  then  becomes  evident 
why  prices  were  obliged  to  fall  during  the  last  few  years. 
Three  causes  were  at  work  to  produce  this  result  :  1. 
The  production  of  gold  was  decreasing.  2.  More  nations  were 
adopting  a  gold  currency.  3.  The  population  and  wants  of  the 
world  were  continually  increasing.  Then  came  the  question  whether 
the  effect  of  constantly  falling  prices  over  a  series  of  years  was  good 
or  bad.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  effect  on  a  country  like  England  would  be  entirely  bad.  To  begin 
with,  it  constantly  increases  the  burden  of  all  debts.  Every  manu- 
facturing concern  with  heavy  debenture  or  mortgage  debts  would 
eventually  fail.  Every  shopkeeper  who  had  a  lease  and  had  borrowed 
some  money  would  break  ;  every  landowner  who  had  heavy  family 
charges  would  be  swept  away;  every  farmer  who  had  borrowed 
money  from  the  bank  must  go  into  the  bankruptcy  court.  It  has 
been  said  that  there  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation  when  no 
one  can  afford  to  be  idle ;  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  rewards  of 
industry  are  so  great.  But  there  is  also  a  time  when  no  man  can 
afford  to  be  busy.   In  a  time  of  increasing  currency  and  rising  prices 
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the  man  who  works  hardest,  and  embarks  most  capital  in  his 
business,  makes  most ;  but  in  a  time  of  decreasing  currency  and 
falling  prices  the  man  who  works  hardest  and  embarks  most  capital 
loses  most.  What  we  call  prosperous  times  are  times  when  everyone 
can  work  his  hardest  and  produce  with  both  hands,  and  exchange 
what  he  produces  at  a  profit ;  but  that  can  only  happen  when 
currency  increases  as  fast  as  the  demands  of  increasing  population 
and  increasing  trade.  You  may  as  well  expect  trade  and  manu- 
factures to  grow  healthily  with  a  stationary  or  declining  currency 
as  you  might  expect  to  see  a  child  grow  healthily  or  naturally  when 
encased  at  a  year  old  in  a  cast  iron  jacket  that  fitted  it  exactly.  You 
can  destroy  the  profits  of  trade  and  manufacture  just  as  easily  in 
civilised  countries  by  bad  money  laws,  as  Eastern  despots  in  former 
times  destroyed  them  by  arbitrary  exactions.  Now  are  we  to  con- 
demn ourselves  to  a  system  of  discouraging  all  industry  and  ruining 
all  our  most  energetic  men,  simply  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  look  into 
the  question  and  change  our  antiquated  system  of  a  single  gold 
standard,  which  is  now  unsuited  to  our  wants  ?  The  wise  man  of  late 
years  has  been  the  man  who  turned  all  his  property  into  gold,  who 
wrapped  up  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  who  became  what  the  Americans 
call  a  "  gold-bug."  And  are  there  not  signs  now  that  everyone  is 
trying  to  turn  himself  into  a  gold-bug  ?  To  get  a  certain — however 
small — income  in  gold  ?  Look  at  the  price  of  what  we  may  call 
"napkins" — consols,  railway  debentures,  municipal  loans,  anything 
which  will  bring  in  a  certain  income  in  gold.  Who  would  build  a 
ship  for  £50,000  if  he  thought  that  prices  were  falling,  and  that 
another  man  would  be  able  in  a  couple  of  years'  time  to  build 
another  exactly  similar  for  £40,000  ?  Or  who  would  put  £100,000 
into  the  cotton  trade  if  he  thought  that  others  would  soon  build 
the  same  mills  and  put  up  the  same  machinery  for  £80,000? 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that 
landowners  and  manufacturers,  who  have  heavy  fixed  charges, 
who  are  obliged  to  find  an  enormous  sum  of  money  in  gold  every 
year,  or  go  through  the  bankruptcy  court,  take  so  little  interest  in 
the  gold  question,  and  1  am  continually  asking  men  with  heavy 
charges  on  their  property,  or  manufacturers  with  heavy  debts  on 
their  works,  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  gold  question  ?  "  and  the 
answer  is  almost  invariably,  "  Oh,  that  is  a  question  I  have  never 
paid  any  attention  to.  I  really  know  nothing  about  it."  Now, 
suppose  that  instead  of  finding,  say,  £12,000  or  £14,000  in  gold,  to 
meet  these  charges,  the  manufacturer  or  landowner  had  to  pay  1000 
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tons  of  lead  per  annum.  You  may  imagine  that  he  held  his  land 
under  some  old  charter  from  the  Crown,  which  obliged  him  to  pay 
every  year  to  the  Crown  1000  tons  of  lead.  Do  you  not  think  that  he 
would  have  those  1000  tons  of  lead  always  in  his  mind ;  that  he  would 
look  in  the  paper  continually  to  see  what  the  price  of  lead  was ;  that 
he  would  be  in  excellent  spirits  when  large  discoveries  of  lead 
had  been  made,  and  depressed  when  he  saw  any  large  new  demand 
for  it  arising  ?  If  he  had  a  younger  son  he  would  very  likely  put 
him  into  the  lead  trade,  so  as  to  always  have  the  best  informa- 
tion, and  he  would  probably  consider  that  lead  was  very  much  his 
business  indeed.  If  you  said  to  this  man,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
the  lead  trade  ?  "  and  he  were  to  reply,  "  I  have  never  given  any 
attention  to  it,  and  really  know  nothing  about  it,"  you  would  think — 
Here  is  a  fool  who  deserves  to  be  ruined.  And  yet  men  who  have  to 
find  large  sums  of  gold  every  year  think  themselves  justified  in 
knowing  nothing  about  the  gold  trade,  though  gold  is  plentiful  and 
easy  to  be  obtained  for  other  things  when  the  supply  is  large  and  the 
demand  small,  and  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain  when  the  supply  is 
small  and  the  demand  large,  exactly  the  same  as  lead,  tin,  copper,  or 
any  other  metal.  Now,  though  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  is  left 
to  natural  causes,  yet  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  money,  is 
entirely  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  Our  opponents  talk  a  great  deal  about  governments 
not  being  able  to  regulate  the  price  of  silver,  or  gold,  or  commodities, 
and  that  they  ought  to  leave  these  things  to  be  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand.  Very  well !  Let  us  meet  these  gentle- 
men on  their  own  ground.  Are  the  governments  of  the  world — 
is  the  Government  of  England — leaving  these  things  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand?  Supposing  the  Government 
were  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  people  to  wear  hats  on  their  heads. 
They  might  allow  people  to  manufacture  hats,  to  buy  and  sell  hats, 
to  carry  them  in  their  hands,  sit  on  them,  play  football  with  them, 
or  anything  but  wear  them  on  their  heads.  Then  suppose  a  deputa- 
tion of  hatters  went  to  the  Government  and  complained  that  the 
price  of  hats  had  fallen  enormously,  and  that  their  trade  was  ruined. 
The  Government  might  reply,  "We  are  not  interfering  with  the 
price  of  hats ;  we  leave  all  that  to  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand."  What  would  the  hatters  reply?  They  would  say, 
"The  natural  use  of  a  hat  is  to  be  worn  on  the  head.  If 
you  forbid  people  to  make  the  natural  use  of  hats  they  will  not 
buy  them,  and  the  price  naturally  comes  down,  and  our  trade  is 
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ruined."  Well,  what  is  the  natural  use  of  silver?  The  natural 
use  of  silver  is,  and  has  been  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years,  to  be 
turned  into  coin  and  used  by  the  possessor  of  it  for  paying  his  debts, 
and  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  money.  But  the  Government  in  England 
have  forbidden  the  natural  use  of  silver.  First  they  forbid  us  to  take 
it  to  the  mint  and  coin  it  into  money,  and  if  we  get  hold  of  sixpences 
and  shillings  and  half-crowns  coined  by  them  we  can  only  tender 
them  legally  in  discharge  of  a  debt  to  the  extent  of  40s.  It  is 
absurd  to  forbid  the  natural  use  of  a  thing — a  use  which  has  been 
univeral  in  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  history — and  then  say 
that  the  price  of  it  has  fallen  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  And  the  unfortunate  thing  is  that,  by  for- 
bidding the  free  use  of  silver,  you  have  thrown  new  and  unnecessary 
work  on  the  gold  of  the  world,  and  make  gold  artificially  scarce,  and 
artificially  and  unnecessarily  depress  prices  in  gold-using  countries. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  the  apathy  which  landowners, 
manufacturers,  shareholders  in  railways  and  docks,  and  other  people 
who  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  question  show  towards  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver  as  money,  seems 
so  foolish,  we  might  almost  say  wicked,  that  I  am  tempted  to  say 
they  deserve  to  be  ruined.  But  I  wish  to  put  them  aside  for  one 
moment,  and  say  one  word  as  to  how  this  question  affects  the  working 
classes  of  England,  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  essen- 
tially a  working  man's  question.  The  capitalist  may  use  his  capital 
to  put  up  cotton  mills  in  India  or  China ;  the  shipowner  may  send  his 
ships  to  carry  cotton  manufactures  from  Bombay  to  Shanghai ;  but 
the  working  man  cannot  go  and  spin  cotton  or  grow  wheat  away 
in  these  countries,  even  if  he  could  stand  the  climate.  How  could 
he  compete  with  men  who  are  content  to  earn  a  few  pence  a  day — 
who  live  on  rice  and  vegetables — whose  only  necessities  in  the  way  of 
clothing  are  a  couple  of  cotton  cloths?  Children's  clothes  are  no 
expense,  as  the  children  go  entirely  naked  up  to  the  age  of  five 
or  six  years.  Now,  does  the  English  operative  employed  in  cotton 
mills,  does  the  English  farm  labourer,  understand  that  by  the  present 
unjust  money  laws  the  Indian  producer  of  cotton,  the  Indian 
producer  of  wheat,  is  protected — that  he  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  English  producer  of  cotton  goods  and  the  English  producer 
of  wheat  ?  Consider  for  one  moment  what  the  Imperial  Government 
has  done  for  the  grower  of  wheat  in  India,  in  comparison  to  what 
has  been  done  for  the  wheat  growers  of  this  country.  If  I  went  to  the 
English  Government,  and  said  that  I  lived  in  an  agricultural  wheat- 
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growing  part  of  England,  and  that  a  railway  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  to  me,  but  it  could  not  be  made  unless  the  Government 
would  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  money,  would  the  English 
Government  do  it  ?    Certainly  not.    But  in  India  they  have  guaran- 
teed the  interest  of  many  railways.    Then,  having  got  the  railways 
made,  they  compel  the  companies  to  reduce  the  rates  on  wheat,  in  order, 
as  I  believe  they  term  it,  to  enable  the  Indian  wheat  grower  to 
compete  with  the  American  wheat  grower  ;  though,  of  course,  they 
compete  equally  with  our  wheat  growers  at  home.    In  addition,  they 
allow  the  Indian  wheat  grower  to  pay  his  railway  charges  in  silver,  by 
which  he  gets  an  advantage  of  at  least  25  per  cent.   He  is  also  allowed 
to  pay  his  rent,  rates  and  taxes,  and  everything  else  in  silver,  so  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Indian  manufacturer  and  cotton  spinner,  gets  this 
advantage  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  all  round.   Then  they  say:  "What 
a  curious  thing !    Natural  causes  will  make  the  wheat  trade  extinct 
in  England ! "    I  believe  that  every  Englishman,  from  the  richest 
manufacturer  to  the  lowest  paid  working  man,  wishes  that  fair 
play  should  be  given  to  our  Indian  fellow-citizens;  but  I  do  not 
think  they  wish  that  the  dice  should  be  loaded  against  themselves, 
and  that  they  should  be  so  heavily  handicapped  by  bad  and  stupid 
money  laws,  that  they  are  sure  to  be  beaten  by  foreign  com- 
petition.   And  let  the  English  cotton  spinner  remember  the  immense 
advantage  which  the  Indian  cotton  spinner  has  in  dealing  with  silver- 
using  countries  in  China  and  the  East.    You  would  think  that 
England,  which  produces  neither  silver  nor  gold,  and  uses  them  only 
as  counters  for  the  exchange  of  commodities,  would  so  arrange  her 
counters  as  to  make  it  most  convenient  for  those  who  have  to  buy 
her  goods.    But  no.    By  maintaining  a  single  gold  standard  we 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  pay  in  silver,  which  is  convenient  to  them,  and 
make  them  pay  in  gold,  which  is  inconvenient.    A  man  in  Australia, 
whose  banking  account  is  kept  in  sovereigns,  has  only  to  see  when 
he  buys  in  England  that  there  are  sovereigns  enough  to  his  credit 
to  pay ;  but  a  merchant  in  the  East,  whose  account  is  kept  in  rupees 
or  dollars,  has  not  only  to  see  how  many  rupees  or  dollars  there  are 
to  his  credit,  but  when  he  gives  an  order  in  England  he  has  to  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  when  the  time  comes  to  pay,  gold 
may  have  become  scarcer  and  dearer,  the  value  of  his  rupees  or 
dollars  may  have  fallen  in  relation  to  gold,  which  may  turn  his  profit 
into  a  loss,  and  makes  trade  with  England  a  risky  and  dangerous 
thing.    An  Indian  cotton  spinner  says  to  a  merchant  in  China, 
"Buy  my  cotton  manufactures,  instead  of  English  ones  ;  I  will 
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take  your  rupees  or  dollars,  or  any  silver  coins  in  exchange 
for  them."  Naturally  he  buys  from  the  country  which  makes 
payment  safe,  easy,  and  convenient,  instead  of  from  England, 
which  makes  payment  risky,  difficult,  and  inconvenient.  Let  the 
English  working  man  ponder  this.  Our  present  money  laws  act 
as  if  they  were  specially  designed  to  take  all  work  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Englishman  and  put  it  into  the  hand  of  the  Indian  or  Chinaman. 
And  let  them  remember  that  the  matter  is  urgent  and  pressing. 
Cotton  mills  and  jute  mills  are  being  built  every  day  in  India.  A  man 
will  not  invest  his  money  unless  he  thinks  he  sees  a  return  of  10  or 
15  per  cent.,  but  once  the  mills  are  built  he  cannot  get  his  money 
out  again,  he  must  go  on  if  he  makes  only  1  per  cent,  or  nothing  at 
all.  So  that  every  day  that  reform  of  our  money  laws  is  delayed, 
permanent  and  lasting  injury  is  being  done  to  the  trade  of  England. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  I  expect  we  all  agree  that  reform  of  the 
monetary  laws  is  necessary ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  imagine 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  reform  of  this  kind  to  be  carried  through 
by  private  members  of  Parliament,  so  we  must  try  and  induce  the 
Government  to  act.  But  I  am  afraid  we  shall  find  them  very 
unwilling  to  do  anything.  Reform  of  the  money  laws  seems  very 
necessary  to  us  in  the  country,  who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  bad 
times ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  reform  of  the  money  laws  will  sound 
very  different  to  the  respectable  middle-aged  gentlemen  who  form 
the  majority  of  every  government  in  England.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
very  busy,  overworked  men,  who  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  study 
any  new  subject.  They  probably,  most  of  them,  know  very  little 
about  currency,  or  bimetallism,  and  their  attitude  of  mind  towards 
the  subject  will  probably  be,  "  What  a  bore  these  fellows  are  with 
their  bimetallism  and  reform  of  the  money  laws.  We  never 
learnt  anything  about  it  at  school,  and  we  do  not  want  to  begin 
to  learn  now.  Why  can't  these  fellows  in  the  country  let  us  alone, 
and  be  ruined  quietly?"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
ruined  quietly.  But  as  it  is  certain  that  the  Government  will 
think  it  unpleasant  to  reform  the  money  laws,  how  are  we  to  show 
them  that  it  will  be  more  unpleasant  to  leave  it  alone  ?  It  is  the 
old  question  of :  Who  is  to  take  the  lead ;  who  is  to  bell  the  cat  ? 
Gentlemen,  Manchester  used  to  take  the  lead  in  all  great  reforms. 
We  have  heard  very  little  of  Manchester  lately.  Manchester  and  the 
cotton  district  generally  seem  to  be  affected  more  immediately  by 
this  question  than  other  places.  Why  should  not  Manchester  wake 
up  and  come  to  the  front,  and  make  her  name  heard  in  the  world 
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again.  She  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  of  all  other  civilised  States,  who  have  long  been  urging 
us  to  join  them  in  adopting  a  more  reasonable  system.  This  is  not 
a  party  question,  it  affects  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  Tories  or  Con- 
servatives, Liberals  or  Radicals,  Home  Rulers  or  Unionists.  It  affects 
us  all  in  that  place  where  every  Englishman  is  supposed  to  fee 
most  acutely — his  pocket.  Englishmen,  Irishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Welshmen  are  all  interested.  Let  us  all  combine.  I  do  not  underrate 
the  difficulties.  It  is  so  very  difficult  to  make  the  question  interesting 
to  people  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  much  attention  to  these 
subjects.  It  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  improper,  and  it  is  not 
aimed  at  annoying  or  injuring  any  particular  individuals  or  classes, 
but  if  Manchester  will  wake  up,  will  show  her  old  energy,  if  she  will 
inscribe  "  Reform  of  the  Money  Laws  "  on  her  standard,  and  lead  us 
to  the  fight  I  am  sure  we  shall  win,  for  I  am  convinced  the  more  it  is 
looked  into  the  more  evident  it  will  appear  that  a  single  gold  standard 
is  absolutely  unsuitable  for  us  and  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of 
England.  All  the  argument  seems  to  be  on  our  side,  for  our 
opponents  never  bring  forward  any  serious  argument  to  prove  that 
the  single  gold  standard  is  good  in  itself.  They  attack  our  proposals, 
and  say  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 
They  attempt  to  deny  our  conclusions,  but  I  have  never  seen  one 
single  argument  which,  if  England  were  now  bimetallic,  would  have 
the  slightest  chance  of  converting  any  reasonable  man  to  mono- 
metallism, or  of  inducing  England  to  adopt  our  present  system.  I 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  your  kind  indulgence  to  me  to-day.  My 
convictions  on  this  subject  are  very  strong.  They  have  been  formed 
slowly,  through  the  course  of  years,  by  pondering  on  this  subject  on 
the  decks  of  steamers,  in  my  tent  in  India.  Slowly  formed  con- 
victions are  the  most  deeply  rooted.  I  am  heart  and  soul  with  you 
in  this  movement,  and  my  most  earnest  hope  is  that  we  shall  live 
to  see  the  reform  of  the  money  laws  of  Great  Britain  an  accomplishep 
fact. 


Mr.  Henry  Coke  (president  #of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) said :  I  appear  here  to  represent  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  firm  of  David  Sassoon  &  Co.  (who  are  the  oldest  and 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  firms  that  have  grown  up  in  the  East), 
and,  lastly,  I  represent  myself  in  this  matter.  First  let  me  say  with 
reference  to  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  they  have 
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led  the  van  on  this  question  of  bimetallism.  So  far  back  as  1876, 
when  the  matter  was  little  talked  about  and  little  known,  the  Liver- 
pool Chamber  of  Commerce  approached  the  Government  of  the  day 
with  a  memorial  asking  them  to  take  action  in  the  matter  and  to 
call  an  international  conference.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  day  was  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  a  remarkable  fact  had 
occurred  with  reference  to  his  lordship  in  this  matter.  Addressing 
the  students  of  the  Glasgow  University,  he  pointed  to  the  legislative 
change  in  the  currency  which  was  about  to  take  place  in  Germany. 
That  was  as  far  back  as  1872,  and  he  said  that  when  great  nations 
interfered  with  their  currency,  economic  changes  might  take  place 
which  would  astonish  the  world,  and  he  asked  the  commercial  world 
of  England  to  consider  most  carefully  what  the  results  of  that 
change  might  be.  The  memorial,  however,  was  not  acceded  to  ;  the 
time  was  not  ripe.  In  1878,  when  the  effect  of  the  fall  of  silver 
began  to  be  felt  in  this  country,  we  had  another  special  committee 
composed  solely  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  were  twenty  members.  Mr.  S. 
Williamson,  M.P.,  was  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  and  I 
were  upon  it.  We  met  at  a  round  table,  most  of  the  members  had 
no  fixed  views  on  the  subject,  and  certain  of  them  confessed  to  being 
very  much  averse  to  bimetallism ;  but  such  were  the  facts  and 
arguments  adduced  that  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty  members  signed 
a  recommendation  that  the  Government  should  take  action  in  the 
matter.  The  gentleman  who  stood  out  against  this  stated  that  the 
facts  which  were  brought  before  the  committee  were  overpowering, 
that  the  logic  was  unanswerable,  but  he  did  not  believe  the  English 
nation  would  have  the  desired  change.  ISTow,  when  I  read  Lord 
Addington's  evidence  before  the  Currency  Commission,  I  was  very 
much  struck  with  the  similarity  which  his  answers  bore  to  the 
conclusions  to  which  that  minority  member  arrived  at.  Lord 
Addington  says  the  bimetallic  theory  is  very  logical,  and  that  there 
is  no  argument  against  it,  but  he  does  not  believe  the  English  nation 
will  have  it.  The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  a  special 
general  meeting,  and  adopted  a  resolution  going  the  full  length  of 
the  bimetallic  creed.  We  presented  it  to  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
and  urged  that  the  Government  should  take  up  the  matter.  That 
was  in  1878.  In  1879  we  asked  for  a  conference  with  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  three  of  us  were  deputed  to  come  and 
meet  the  Manchester  Chamber.  The  three  were  Mr.  Williamson, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  myself.    We  were  called  "  the  triumvirate  of  Liver- 
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pool."  When  we  met  the  Manchester  Chamber,  Mr.  George  Lord, 
the  vice-chairman,  raised  an  objection.  His  argument  was,  "Let 
things  alone,  and  don't  be  constantly  interfering  with  the  currency. 
Matters  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered  state  of  things."  My 
reply  was  that  matters  were  adjusting  themselves,  but,  by  a  cruel 
process,  injuring  a  great  number  of  people,  and  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  Lancashire  would  be  the  first  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the 
system  that  we  sought  to  change.  That  prophecy  has  been  pretty 
nearly  accomplished  by  this  time.  Again,  in  1881,  when  another 
International  Conference  was  being  held  at  Paris,  we  approached  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  especially  the  Indian  Government,  and 
urged  them  to  take  part  in  that  conference.  And,  again,  two  years 
ago,  when  there  was  a  movement  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,  we  approached  the  Govern- 
ment. So  that,  on  four  different  occasions,  we  have  approached  the 
Government  on  this  question,  urging  the  great  necessity  of  their 
taking  the  matter  up.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  consistent  in  this  matter.  They 
have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
Government  and  the  country.  I  have  discharged  my  duty  as 
regards  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  So  far  as  the  firm  of  David 
Sassoon  &  Co.  is  concerned,  I  have  been  closely  associated  with 
it  for  twenty  years  ;  and,  from  my  business  experience,  I  have  been 
led  to  see  very  clearly  that  the  results  of  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  have  been  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  trade  of  this  country, 
and  to  leave  India  almost  where  she  was.  Now,  I  first  went  out  to 
India  in  1855,  just  after  Lord  Dalhousie  had  left.  The  policy  he 
had  adopted  was  to  extend  the  material  resources  of  India,  borrow- 
ing money  for  public  works,  and  seeking  to  promote  the  education 
and  civilisation  of  the  people.  That  policy  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Indian  Government  since.  The  resources  of  India  have  been 
greatly  developed,  railways  have  been  made,  and  other  works 
established,  and  India  was  growing  independent  without  knowing 
there  was  such  a  difference  between  silver  and  gold  money.  And 
now  that  the  fruits  of  that  policy  have  begun  to  tell  upon  the 
country,  the  monometallists  turn  round  and  say,  "  See  what  it  has 
done  for  India."  Why,  India  would  have  been  as  well  off  if  the 
rupee  had  been  2s.  as  she  is  to-day.  But  it  is  the  effect  on 
English  trade  that  I  wish  to  speak  of.  It  has  been  established 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade,  that 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  in  England  have  fallen  during  the 
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last  twelve  years.  The  fall  appears  to  have  been  about  30  per 
cent,  on  the  average.  During  that  period  there  has  been  no 
alteration  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  Prior  to  this  time, 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  prices,  with  slight  fluctuations,  remained 
the  same,  and  on  the  finding  of  gold  in  Australia  advanced  consi- 
derably. In  1874  a  fall  commenced  which  did  not  stop  until  it  reached 
an  average  of  30  per  cent.  In  the  same  period  a  currency  fall  was 
taking  place  pari  passu.  That  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  fall  in 
general  prices  is  about  equal  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  measured 
in  gold.  Some  people  say  that  if  the  prices  have  lowered,  the  country 
is  to  that  extent  benefited.  But  if  the  buying  power  has  declined, 
where  is  the  benefit  ?  The  struggle  for  maintenance  remains  the 
same.  Commodities  are  always  easy  to  purchase  in  a  poor  country. 
In  the  interior  of  India,  where  there  was  poverty,  a  sheep  could  be 
bought  for  a  rupee,  a  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  for  the  same  sum. 
Cheapness  is  not  a  proof  of  prosperity.  I  submit  that  trade  in  India 
has  not  been  stimulated  by  the  low  rate  of  exchange — the  rate  of 
progress  in  India  has,  indeed,  been  slower  since  exchange  diminished 
acutely  than  in  the  years  preceding — and  that  the  export  trade  has 
not  been  stimulated.  The  conclusion  I  draw  from  these  things  is 
that  while  India  has  not  benefited  by  the  fall  in  exchange,  the  whole 
brunt  of  the  fall  has  overtaken  the  trade  of  England.  This  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee  militates  against  our  trade  in  several  ways. 
I  will  give  you  two  instances.  An  Indian  consigns  his  wheat  to  me  for 
sale  in  this  country.  It  costs  him  ten  rupees ;  he  sends  his  invoice,  and 
I  have  to  get  him  back  his  ten  rupees,  which  at  the  exchange  of  2s. 
the  rupee  means  20s.  Now,  it  takes  two  to  make  a  market— buyer 
and  seller.  With  the  knowledge  that  I  have,  that  I  must  get  as 
near  20s.  as  I  can  for  my  friend  in  India,  I  go  to  the  market  and  try 
to  secure  what  is  wanted.  I  quote  20s.  for  the  wheat.  Perhaps  the 
man  bids  me  a  little  lower,  and  then  I  struggle  for  the  full  price  till 
I  get  my  20s.,  and  at  the  rate  of  2s.  the  rupee  I  can  remit  the  ten 
rupees  to  India  as  required.  But  if  the  rupee  is  worth  Is.  6d.,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  me  to  get  15s.  for  the  wheat,  and  with  that  I 
can  send  my  Indian  friend  his  ten  rupees.  What  does  the  English 
grower  of  wheat  do?  He  must  come  down  to  the  price  I  can 
sell  at ;  and  if  the  price  of  the  rupee  goes  down  to  Is.  4d.  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  me  to  take  a  less  amount  still,  and  those  who 
compete  with  me,  must  come  to  the  same  figures  or  cease  to  do 
business.  The  instances  I  give  in  the  case  of  wheat  can  be 
repeated  as  regards  other  articles.    It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
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fall  in  exchange  operates  directly  in  reducing  the  price  of  articles  here. 
If,  for  example,  instead  of  remitting  15s.  or  12s.  in  silver,  I  go  to  Man- 
chester to  buy  piece  goods,  what  happens  ?  I  go,  say,  with  my  15s.  or 
12s.  instead  of  20s.,  and  I  say  to  the  Manchester  merchant,  "  I  want 
piece  goods  at  such  a  price."  He  says,  "  Oh,  nonsense,  I  can't  let 
you  have  them."  "  That  is  all  I  have  got  to  give  you,"  I  say,  "  and 
if  you  cannot  sell  the  piece  goods  to  me  at  that  price,  I  cannot  buy 
from  you."  Well,  there  are  other  sellers,  and  all  the  other  buyers 
for  India  are  in  the  same  position  that  I  am,  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  The  Manchester  merchant  has  to  come  down  to  me, 
and  in  turn  has  to  get  the  manufacturer  to  reduce  his  price.  Thus 
you  see  that  the  price  of  the  rupee  is  a  very  important  element 
in  determining  the  great  depression  of  prices.  I  think  the  two 
instances  I  have  given  will  be  sufficient  for  a  Manchester  audience. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  was  a  short  adjournment 
for  luncheon. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  in  the  Afternoon,  Mr.  Gibes 

AGAIN  OCCUPYING  THE  CHAIR. 

Mr.  Stephen  Williamson,  M.P.,  said : — 

I  have  been  asked  to  make  some  observations  on  "The  Hindrances 
to  Trade  between  Gold  and  Silver-using  Countries,"  that  are  caused 
by  existing  monetary  laws.  Very  few  words  will  suffice.  Merchants 
and  manufacturers  who  have  practical  experience  of  business  between 
gold-using  countries  and  silver-using  countries  do  not  need  any 
lengthened  demonstration  of  the  difficulties,  friction,  and  worry 
which  now  beset  their  transactions.  It  is  well  known  that  business 
is  now  carried  on  upon  the  very  smallest  margins  for  commission  or 
profit.  There  is  no  room  for  violent  fluctuations  in  exchange, 
causing  loss  that  could  not  be  estimated  or  guarded  against ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  prudent  people  are  often  thrust  aside, — an  element 
of  gambling  is  introduced,  and  the  rash  and  imprudent  very  often 
take  the  place  of  prudent  traders,  and  sooner  or  later  figure  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  printer,  or  a  manu- 
facturer of  grey  goods,  or  of  an  exporting  merchant,  who  in  the 
pursuit  of  legitimate  commerce,  ships  largely  to  India.  Forward 
contracts  are  made  in  Indian  currency.  A  commission,  say  of  2  per 
cent.,  is  counted  upon,  and  what  appears  a  reasonably  safe  basis  is 
taken  for  exchange.    But  exchange  drops  rapidly,  say  from  Is.  5^d. 
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to  Is.  4|d.  (as  we  have  frequently  seen  during  the  past  year  or  two), 
and  the  gain  of  2  per  cent,  is  at  once  transformed  into  a  loss  of  2| 
percent.     In  like  manner,  a  native  dealer  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta 
may  order  from  Manchester  1,000  bales  of  grey  cottons.    He  remits 
in  payment  at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  say  Is.  5d.    A  native  com- 
petitor makes  a  contract  at  the  same  price  in  Manchester.  He  gambles 
in  exchange,  and,  through  sheer  accident,  manages  to  secure  an 
exchange  of  Is.  5|d.    He  can  undersell  his  competitor  by  3  per  cent., 
and  probably  does  it,  to  the  mortification  and  disgust  of  the  more 
prudent  trader.    Now,  as  these  fluctuations  are  beyond  the  possibility 
of  being  estimated  by  merchants,  however  able  they  may  be,  they 
become  a  source  of  worry  and  friction,  and  often  of  heavy  loss. 
Where  the  metallic  basis  is  the  same  between  two  countries,  it  is 
true  there  are  sometimes  slight  and  unimportant  fluctuations  in 
exchange  caused  by  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  money.  This 
as  a  rule  can  be  estimated,  foreseen,  or  guarded  against  by  merchants 
or  bankers.    But  as  matters  now  stand,  as  between  purely  silver- 
using  countries  and  our  own,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  sound 
calculation.    All  is  haphazard  and  uncertainty.    If  banks  intervene 
to  protect  merchants  they  have  to  be   paid  for  assuming  the 
risk,  but  they  often  burn  their   fingers,  and  find   difficulty  in 
paying  dividends  to  their  shareholders.     At  best  their  power  is 
limited,  and  their  action  does  not  prevent  the  exchanges  from 
fluctuating  and  varying  like  the  wind.    I  am  aware  that  to  some 
men  the  element  of  risk  or  gambling  has  its  attractions.    I  trust, 
however,  that,  as  a  rule,  men  would  seek  to  banish  it  from  their 
business  arrangements.     There  is  legitimate  scope  for  skill  and 
calculation  and  foresight  in  estimating  the  probabilities  of  demand 
and  supply  of  commodities  in  the  markets  we  transact  business  with. 
But  if  all  the  prudent  merchant's  calculations  are  to  be  rendered 
worthless  by  reason  of  unforeseen  changes  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  silver  money  for  gold  money,  his  prudence  and  foresight  may  be 
valueless  to  him  in  competition  with  his  more  reckless  and  imprudent 
neighbour,  to  whom  some  lucky  but  unforeseen  change  may  have 
brought  advantage. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  hindrances  to  the  comfortable 
prosecution  of  legitimate  business,  and  the  worry  and  friction  con- 
sequent thereon,  must  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  setting  up  of 
manufacturing  industries  in  silver-using  countries.  The  buyer  of 
native-made  cotton  goods  in  India,  when  he  makes  contracts,  has 
only  to  consider  the  price  in  connection  with  the  probabilities  of 
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the  demand.  He  does  not  require  to  consider  the  exchangeable 
value  of  rupees.  He  purchases  Indian-made  goods  on  a  rupee  basis. 
He  sells  for  rupees,  and  he  pays  the  rupee  amount  of  his  invoice. 
He  is  saved  all  the  worry  and  friction  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
divorce  of  his  silver  money  from  the  gold  money  of  the  great 
European  manufacturing  nations,  and  he  becomes  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  all  projects  for  establishing  native  manufactures.  This  is 
the  present  outlook,  and  this  the  consequence  of  blind  attachment 
to  a  money  system  based  only  on  the  metal  gold.  Men  speak  of 
natural  selection  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  am  sure  natural  selec- 
tion has  no  place  in  the  contention,  for  if  we  select  gold  only  as  the 
basis  for  British  money,  why  should  we,  by  force  of  British  law, 
impose  silver  on  the  natives  of  India  as  the  basis  of  their  money  ? 
The  remedy  is  not  any  new-fangled,  modern  nostrum,  but  simply  a 
return  to  the  old  conservative  method  of  basing  our  money  on  the 
two  metals,  gold  and  silver,  on  a  fixed  ratio  of  exchangeability. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  have  chiefly  had  in  view  the  imminent 
danger  to  our  cotton  manufacturing  industries  through  competition 
with  native  manufactures.  But  in  addition  it  is  largely  through 
the  operation  of  the  causes  I  have  mentioned — depreciation  of  silver 
money,  coupled  with  abundance  of  cheap  labour,  that  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  jute  fabrics,  bags,  and  bagging  stuffs  has  now  its  head 
quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  rather  than  on  the  Tay,  and 
that  the  Californian,  Australian,  and  South  American  markets  are, 
as  a  rule,  supplied  from  Calcutta,  to  the  manifest  curtailment  of  a 
large  and  important  branch  of  our  export  trade. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  has  reference  chiefly  to  our  trade  with 
India,  but  it  applies  largely  to  commerce  with  all  other  silver-using 
countries — the  par  of  exchange  with  which  has  been  lost  to  us  through 
the  cessation  of  free  mintage  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
equilibrium  which  the  use  of  both  metals  as  a  fixed  ratio  of  ex- 
changeability thus  provided  for  us. 

It  is  even  more  hazardous  and  risky  in  some  silver-using  countries 
than  in  India  to  make  calculations  which  are  likely  to  be  safe,  and 
to  give  extended  credits  to  the  buyers  of  our  manufactures.  Mer- 
chants are  often  at  their  wits'  end  how  to  protect  themselves, 
especially  in  silver-using  countries  where  there  are  fewer  banking 
facilities  than  in  India.  Merchants  are  sometimes  induced  as  a 
protection  to  their  outstanding  credits  to  contract  far  ahead  for 
produce,  more  as  a  protection  than  as  an  operation  entered  into  on 
its  own  independent  merit.     Friction,  anxiety,  and  trouble  are  thus 
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often  the  concomitants  of  business  transactions,  and  business  is  apt 
to  get  more  into  the  hands  of  rash  and  imprudent  people,  and  to  be 
taken  away  from  those  who  seek  for  the  element  of  safety  in  what 
they  undertake. 

Undoubtedly  the  business  of  the  world  goes  on.  Merchandise  is 
exchanged  for  manufactured  goods.  But  the  anxiety  and  perplexity 
remain,  and  the  tendency  is  one  opposed  to  the  idea  of  expansion  and 
development.  Still  the  gold  monometallists  comfort  themselves  with 
their  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  barter  still  goes  on.  It  is  a  narrow, 
and  far  from  a  reassuring  view,  of  our  international  commercial  rela- 
tions with  silver-using  countries.  If  it  be  true  that  we  depend  for 
our  very  existence  on  our  foreign  commerce,  and  that  silver-using 
nations  are  our  best  customers,  surely  an  enlightened  Government 
should  not  look  on  with  folded  hands,  but  should  seek,  in  concert 
with  the  other  leading  monetary  Powers,  to  solve  and  remove  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  present  monetary  situation — difficul- 
ties which  must  prejudicially  affect  our  position  as  the  greatest 
manufacturing  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps  even  a  more  important  consideration  than  the  hindrances 
to,  and  anxieties  connected  with,  our  trade  with  silver-using 
countries,  is  the  fact  that  the  field  they  offer  to  British  capital  for 
investment  is  now  greatly  curtailed  and  restricted.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  sterling  loans  of  these  countries  issued  in  the  London 
market  are  easily  placed  so  long  as  they  enjoy  good  credit.  It  is  also 
true  that  British  capital  will  be  invested  still  in  mining  and  similar 
enterprises  that  promise  a  very  large  percentage  of  gain  in  these 
silver-using  countries.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  few  British 
investors  will  take  shares  issued  in  a  silver  currency  for  the  construc- 
tion of  railways,  public  works,  or  industrial  enterprises,  the  returns 
from  which  are  likely  only  to  be  moderate,  and  not  of  a  tempting 
character.  This  undoubtedly  affects  the  material  resources  of  these 
States  as  compared  with  gold-using  countries,  and  pro  tcmto  restrains 
the  profitable  employment  of  British  capital.  A  good  many  of  these 
countries  are  now  on  an  enforced  paper  currency,  but  some  of  them 
might,  with  an  effort  and  prudent  management,  resume  specie  pay- 
ments. The  present  position  of  silver,  however,  takes  away  all 
inducement  to  make  any  such  supreme  effort,  and  British  merchants 
are,  in  consequence,  left  to  all  the  uncertainties  of  the  paper  currency 
paid  to  them  for  British  manufactured  goods. 

If  silver  were  placed  in  its  proper  position,  conjointly  with  gold, 
as  the  money  of  the  world,  these  uncertainties  would  vanish.  Many 
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States  would  ere  long  resume  specie  payments.  Large  fields  would 
be  open  for  the  profitable  and  safe  investment  of  British  capital. 
Commodities  would  be  interchanged  without  friction  or  anxiety,  and 
such  a  stimulus  would  be  given  to  our  trade  and  commerce  as  would, 
I  think,  very  greatly  benefit  our  manufacturing  industries. 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  any  lengthened  criticism  of  the  con- 
tention often  raised  against  our  views,  viz.,  that  the  low  price  of 
silver  and  the  low  exchange  stimulates  exports  from  silver-using 
countries — notably,  wheat  from  India.    There  is  one  reply  to  this 
which  silences  our  opponents.    If  it  is  most  advantageous  that  silver 
should  be  43d.  per  ounce  and  exchange  1/4^,  instead  of  60d.  and  2/-, 
it  would  on  their  hypothesis  be  much  more  advantageous  to  have 
silver  1/6  per  ounce  and  exchange  6d.  or  8d.  per  rupee.   That  would, 
of  course,  imply  ruin  to  the  Indian  Government.    The  fact  is  that 
our  opponents  have  come  to  look  on  a  transitory  phase  of  Indian 
production  as  a  permanent  advantage,  and  in  this  they  are  mistaken. 
In  connection  with  this  controversy  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
with  part  of  the  last  answer  I  gave  when  under  examination  by  the 
Currency  Commission :  "  If  the  Indian  people  have  to  pay  more 
for  their  goods,  and  if  the  price  of  wheat  (one  of  the  commodities 
which  we  ourselves  grow  in  this  country)  is  unduly  depressed  by 
means  of  very  unjust  and  erroneous  monetary  laws,  then  I  do 
not  think  the  growth  of  wheat  exports  from  India  is  an  advan- 
tage.    I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  India  competing  on  fair 
terms — with  Indian  money  on  the  same  metallic  basis  as  our  own. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  make  laws  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
Indian  wheat  adverse  to  the  whole  of  our  other  commercial  interests, 
and  to  the  whole  of  our  agricultural  interests  too  ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
do  not  think  the  present  is  a  fair  basis.    Looking  at  it  all  round,  I 
think  there  is  disadvantage,  instead  of  advantage."  My  friend,  Mons. 
Cernuschi,  of  Paris,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
accomplished  writers  on  our  side,  told  me  that  that  answer  contained 
all  the  philosophy  of  the  debate.    The  more  I  reflect  upon  it,  the 
more  convinced  am  I  that  we,  who  are  associated  together  for  the 
advocacy  of  concerted  action  among  the  leading  monetary  powers  to 
carry  out  our  views  in  regard  to  money,  have  a  cause  in  hand  which, 
while  it  commends  itself  to  our  intelligence,  appeals  at  the  same  time 
to  broad,  generous,  and  unselfish  instincts.    That,  I  apprehend,  is 
more  than  can  be  alleged  on  behalf  of  gold  monometallism — even  by 
the  most  determined  advocates  of  our  present  monetary  system. 
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Certain  Misconceptions  in  Regard  to  the  Bimetallic  Policy 
of  the  Fixed  Ratio. 

Professor  H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.,  said : — 

Few  enterprises  are  more  arduous  than  the  attempt  to  persuade 
a  nation  to  make  an  improvement  in  its  monetary  mechanism. 
However  great  the  general  advantage  which  will  result  from  the 
change,  there  is  always  some  interest  which  may  imagine  itself  to 
be  adversely  affected.  And  nowhere  is  custom  more  tenacious  than 
in  the  matter  of  money ;  here,  if  anywhere,  whatever  is,  is  right. 
Those,  too,  most  familiar  in  practice  with  monetary  operations  have 
an  additional  reason  for  optimistic  inertia.  We  cannot  expect  them 
to  be  very  eager  to  improve  a  system  under  which  they  have  con- 
trived to  do  so  well.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than  usually  necessary 
to  rouse  the  great  body  of  the  public  to  a  sense  of  their  interest  in 
reform.  But  popular  agitation  is  in  this  case  exceptionally  difficult. 
The  subject  is  abstruse,  though  not  so  abstruse  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears  ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  misunderstandings  are  almost 
inevitable.  What  are  preached  as  truths,  take  root  as  heresies.  If 
we  say  that  a  sound  monetary  standard  facilitates  trade,  we  are 
supposed  to  believe  that  wealth  does  not  depend  on  industry,  but 
on  mint  regulations.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  accuse  an 
advocate  of  triple  expansion  engines  of  assuming  that  ships  can 
steam  without  coal.  But  the  charge  sticks ;  and  because  we  assert 
that  monetary  reforms  are  competent  to  remove  evils  due  to 
monetary  defects,  we  are  alleged  to  recommend  them  as  a  panacea 
for  all  social  ills,  and  are  dubbed  as  currency  quacks. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind,  though  familiar  enough  to  us  as  bi- 
metallists,  are  incident  to  every  proposal  for  currency  reform.  They 
were  encountered  by  the  framers  of  the  famous  Bullion  Report  in 
1810,  and  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in  1844,  precisely  as  they  are 
encountered  by  us  to-day,  now  that  these  two  documents  have  come 
to  be  regarded  as  two  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  currency  system. 
It  is  not  with  these  general  difficulties  that  I  wish  to  deal  in  this 
paper,  but  with  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  reform 
we  advocate.  I  propose  to  call  attention  to  certain  prejudices  to 
which  the  policy  of  bimetallism  is  especially  and,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
unreasonably  exposed. 

I  do  not  describe  them  as  "  monometallic  fallacies."  I  prefer  to 
leave  fallacy  attribution  to  our  opponents.    I  regard  them  rather  as 
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misconceptions,  for  which,  possibly,  we  bimetallists  are  ourselves 
partly  to  blame.  It  may  be  that  our  exposition  of  our  policy  has 
been  inadequate,  incautious,  or  wanting  in  regard  for  the  older  forms 
of  economic  thought.  At  any  rate,  whether  fallacies  or  miscon- 
ceptions, the  prejudices  in  question  are  by  no  means  held  by  all 
monometallists ;  on  the  contrary,  their  ablest  theoretical  writers 
would  entirely  repudiate  them.  The  views  I  wish  to  consider 
to-day  are  not  so  much  the  views  of  really  competent  monometallists, 
as  the  views  of  the  large  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  theory  of 
the  subject  is  unfamiliar,  and  who  approach  it  under  a  bias  due  to 
that  confused  inheritance  of  the  theory  of  a  past  generation  which 
the  present  generation  calls  common  sense. 

For  the  ablest  of  our  opponents,  indeed,  we  bimetallists  cannot 
but  entertain  very  kindly  feelings.  We  are  in  the  fortunate  position 
of  deriving  from  them  much  of  our  most  valuable  war  material.  We 
need  not  go  outside  their  writings  in  order  to  find  principles  which, 
in  our  judgment,  lead  conclusively  to  the  policy  we  advocate.  They 
are  more  opposed  in  principle  to  their  own  rank  and  file  than  they 
are  opposed  to  us  in  policy.  And  so  it  happens  that  in  the 
criticisms  I  have  to  offer  on  some  of  the  most  inveterate  prejudices 
of  the  average  monometallist,  I  can  in  every  case  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  some  of  his  leaders.  I  intend  to  assume  no  principles 
but  such  as,  though  common  to  all  the  greatest  economists,  have 
perhaps  been  most  strenuously  maintained  by  economists  of  mono- 
metallic leanings,  such  as  Jevons  and  Dr.  Giffen :  I  might  add  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Professor  Marshall,  did  I  not  regard  these  high 
authorities  as  in  the  main  upon  our  side. 

It  is  well  understood  by  the  members  of  this  League  that,  what- 
ever other  forms  of  bimetallism  may  be  possible  or  conceivable,  we 
are  agreed  in  preferring,  as  the  most  practicable  and  convenient,  the 
historical  bimetallism  of  the  fixed  ratio.  Our  great  object  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  ratio  of  exchange  between  the  two  precious 
metals,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  monetary  use  of  both,  to  diminish  the 
friction  of  commerce,  and  to  increase  the  stability  of  prices.  In 
short,  the  principle  of  the  fixed  ratio  is  of  the  very  essence  of  our 
scheme. 

Now,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  in  our  way, 
when  we  seek  to  enlist  public  opinion  in  support  of  this  policy,  is  a 
prejudice,  not  very  clearly  defined  perhaps,  but  very  strongly  rooted, 
and  very  widely  prevalent,  especially  amongst  the  general  public, 
that  there  is  something  in  this  proposal  of  ours  which  is  artificial, 
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uneconomic,  uncommercial,  contrary  to  the  general  and  established 
practice  of  the  business  world. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  hold  this  prejudice  to  be  absolutely 
unwarranted  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any  proposal  which  this  League 
would  be  likely  to  sanction,  though  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
excuse  in  the  excessive  pretensions  of  some  of  the  continental 
advocates  of  bimetallism.  But  in  any  case  it  deserves  to  be  carefully 
considered.  No  doubt  it  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  facts ; 
but  it  represents  a  healthy  British  attitude  of  mind ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  is  so  solid  and  respectable  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  our 
cause  as  to  make  it  eminently  desirable  to  get  it  out  of  our  way. 

In  its  crudest  form,  it  need  not  detain  us  long.  We  are  asked 
how  we  can  expect  to  maintain  by  artificial  means  for  any  length 
of  time,  a  ratio  at  the  mints  which  differs  from  the  market  ratio 
between  the  metals.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  we  never  expected 
or  intended  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  So  long  as  bimetallism 
really  is  effective  the  market  ratio  cannot  differ  from  the  mint  ratio 
by  more  than  the  premium  on  the  foreign  exchange,  and  the  various 
incidental  expenses  of  carriage  and  mintage.  We  seek  to  make  the 
market  stable  by  the  effect  of  the  mint  ratio,  not  to  maintain  the 
mint  ratio  against  a  differing  market  ratio.  Without  just  now 
going  into  the  theory  of  this  action  of  the  ratio,  it  is  enough  for 
us  to  point  to  its  actual  operation  from  1803-1873.  (x)  We  can  say,  in 
the  words  of  the  American  humourist,  "We  believe  in  bimetallism, 
because  we  have  seen  it  done." 

But  I  will  take  a  more  subtle  form  of  the  same  objection,  as  it  is 
phrased  by  an  able  banker  in  the  city  of  London.  "  As  the  circum- 
stances of  production  of  both  metals  are  constantly  changing,  it  is 
contrary  to  principle  to  make,  by  law,  a  fixed  equation  between 
them." 

Here  we  have  the  same  feeling  that  there  is  something  in  bimetal- 
lism which  is  artificial,  uncommercial,  not  precisely  "  cricket,"  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed.  The  writer  seems  to  feel  two  difficulties. 
First,  prices  ought  to  be  determined  by  cost  of  production.  Secondly, 
as  the  conditions  of  production  are  variable,  fixity  of  ratio  between 
prices  is  artificial  and  uneconomic. 

The  first  difficulty  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  cost  of  production  on  value,  due  partly  to 

(*)  And  Lord  Liverpool  points  out  that  from  the  18th  Edward.  III.  to  the 
2nd  James  I.,  or  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the  ratio  only  varied 
12  per  cent.    Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  1805,  p.  56. 
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the  experience  in  actual  trade  of  some  conspicuous  examples  of  this 
influence,  and  partly  to  the  one-sided  theory  of  Ricardo  and  certain 
economists  of  his  school.  Ricardo,  in  his  general  treatment  of  value, 
took  as  his  type  the  exceptional  cases,  such  as  that  of  cotton 
manufacture,  where  cost  of  production  is  the  important  factor  in 
price.  But  in  all  cases  demand  is  the  first  and  most  fundamental 
factor ;  and  in  the  case  of  money,  as  Ricardo  himself  was  well  aware, 
though  he  seems  to  have  misled  some  of  his  disciples,  the  influence 
of  cost  of  production  becomes  comparatively  slight. 

The  fact  is  that  in  any  case  cost  of  production  only  affects  value 
indirectly,  as  one  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  supply.  This 
is  the  sound,  wholesome  doctrine,  universally  admitted  by  modern 
economists.  And  where  the  commodity  is  a  very  durable  one,  and 
the  total  stocks  existing  consequently  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the 
annual  supply,  this  indirect  effect  of  cost  of  production  on  value 
will  be  extremely  slow,  and  sometimes  altogether  uncertain.  It  may 
be  that  before  one  change  in  production  has  produced  its  normal 
effect  on  price,  a  new  and  opposite  change  may  have  taken  place. 

This  point  has  been  noticed  by  many  economists,  including  Adam 
Smith,  who  makes  special  reference  to  the  precious  metals ;  Babbage, 
who  observes  that  "  the  value  of  permanent  commodities  will  be  very 
independent  of  cost  of  production ;"  and  Newcomb,  who  holds  that 
"  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  is  less  dependent  upon  current 
production  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity."  It  would, 
indeed,  be  almost  needless  to  refer  to  so  well  established  a  truth, 
were  it  not  entirely  ignored  by  such  opponents  of  bimetallism  as 
Mr.  J.  H.  Norman. 

Further,  cost  of  production  is  inoperative  on  value  in  proportion 
as  an  industry  is  highly  speculative  in  its  nature.  This  is  more  or 
less  the  case  with  both  of  the  precious  metals,  but  especially  so  with 
gold.  All  the  experts  agree  that  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  remunera- 
tive quantities  is  an  extremely  accidental  matter.  No  industry  is 
so  much  governed  by  gambling  motives,  and  so  little  by  calculation. 
In  consequence  we  find  little  relation  between  the  value  of  the 
monetary  metals  and  their  supply.  Thus,  Lord  Liverpool  himself 
tells  us  that  fifty-five  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Potosi,  no  effect  was  produced  on  the  valuation  cf  the  coins  at  the 
English  mint.  It  was,  in  fact,  slightly  more  unfavourable  to  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  period  in  1601. (l)    And  since  1873,  though  the  value 


(*)  Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm,  1805,^.  49. 
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of  gold  has  been  steadily  rising,  its  production  has  as  steadily  fallen 
off ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  production  of  silver  has  steadily 
increased  in  spite  of  a  steady  fall  in  its  price.  And  Mr.  Chevassus 
has  shown  conclusively  that  the  decade  1871-80,  during  which  the 
market  ratio  varied  most,  was  the  one  during  which  the  production 
showed  the  nearest  approach  to  the  15^  to  l^1) 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  phrase  normal 
cost  of  production  has  little  meaning  as  applied  to  the  precious 
metals,  and  still  less  relation  to  their  value.  But  I  should  mention 
one  more  circumstance  confirming  this  conclusion  in  the  case  of 
silver.  It  is  well  known  that  commodities  which  are  joint  products 
of  the  same  manufacturing  process  cannot  have  an  independent  cost 
of  production.  Forty-three  per  cent.,  or  nearly  half  of  our  present 
silver  product,  falls  under  this  rule,  being  obtained  in  the  treatment 
of  ores  worked  primarily  for  the  sake  of  other  metals. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  amply  justified  in  saying  that  there 
are  hardly  any  commodities  known  to  commerce  on  whose  value  cost 
of  current  production  has  less  influence  than  the  two  metals  silver 
and  gold. 

Hitherto,  it  will  be  observed,  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  take 
account  of  the  monetary  use  of  the  precious  metals.  The  argument 
bas  treated  them  simply  as  two  commodities  of  high  value  and  great 
durability,  whose  production  is  very  accidental,  irregular,  and 
speculative.  The  monetary  use  of  the  metals  becomes  an  important 
element,  however,  when  we  deal  with  the  objection  to  the  fixed  ratio. 

"We  may  imagine  a  monometallist  critic  to  waive  the  contention 
that  the  value  of  the  monetary  metals  must  be  determined  by  their 
cost  of  production.  Granted,  he  may  say,  that  their  value  is  only 
remotely  affected  by  cost  of  production,  and  is  mainly  determined 
by  relations  of  demand  and  supply.  But  how  is  it  possible,  while 
these  conditions  of  demand  and  supply  are  constantly  changing,  and 
changing  differently  for  the  two  metals,  to  preserve  a  fixed  ratio  of 
exchange  between  them  ? 

The  answer  is  really  very  simple.  Suppose  that  the  quantities 
of  the  metals  supplied  are  constantly  varying.  And  suppose  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  respective  demands  for  the  metals  vary 
in  precisely  the  same  way — that  is,  that  as  the  supply  of  a  metal 
increases,  the  demand  increases  in  precisely  similar  amount,  and 
vice  versa.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  variations  should  affect  the 
ratio  of  exchange  between  the  metals  ?    Clearly  not. 


(J)  Jour.  Inst.  Bankers,  Dec,  1885,  pp.  534-5. 
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Now,  this  is  precisely  the  result  which  bimetallism,  so  long  as  it  is 
maintained,  necessarily  brings  about.  By  fixing  the  ratio,  and 
opening  the  mints  freely  at  the  fixed  rate  to  both  metals,  it  creates 
a  demand  at  that  rate  for  whatever  quantity  of  either  metal  is 
produced. 

It  should  be  observed  that  bimetallism  does  not  in  any  way  fix  the 
absolute  value  of  the  metals,  their  value  in  relation  to  commodities. 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  value  would  vary  much  less  under 
a  bimetallic  than  under  a  monometallic  system.  But  all  that 
bimetallism  proposes  actually  to  fix  is  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals — the  ratio  in  exchange  of  the  one  for  the  other :  the  silver 
value  of  gold  and  the  gold  value  of  silver. 

Now,  we  are  told  this  is  an  arbitrary  interference  with  the  metal 
markets  of  a  most  exceptional  kind.  On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  nothing  is  more  common  in  ordinary  business  than 
for  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  two  commodities  to  be  fixed  inde- 
pendently of  any  variation  in  their  cost  of  production. 

The  first  and  most  general  case  is  the  case  of  ordinary  commercial 
competition.  Articles  of  precisely  similar  quality  will  sell  at  the 
same  time  and  place  for  the  same  price,  without  any  regard  to  their 
respective  costs  of  production.  The  reason  is  clear.  They  sell  at 
the  same  price,  at  a  fixed  ratio  of  equality,  because  they  are  inter- 
changeable and  equivalent  in  use.  It  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
consumer  which  he  buys.  Commodities  to  which  this  law  of  indiffer- 
ence applies  strictly  sell^  at  the  same  price.  In  other  words,  their 
prices  are  connected  by  the  fixed  ratio  of  unity  or  equality. 

This  law  of  indifference  applies  to  the  precious  metals  in  certain 
respects:  so  far,  that  is  to  say,  as  they  are  used  for  monetary 
purposes  only,  and  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  discharging,  with 
equal  convenience,  the  same  monetary  function.  These  limitations 
will  be  considered  later. 

In  this,  which  is  the  simplest  case  of  fixity  of  ratio  in  ordinary 
business,  the  fixed  ratio  is  that  of  equality  ;  and  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  relation  has  caused  it  to  be  comparatively  unobserved.  The 
consumer  thinks  it  so  natural  to  pay  the  same  price  for  all  the  wheat 
he  consumes,  that  he  forgets  at  what  very  different  costs  various 
portions  of  this  wheat  have  been  raised.  The  difference  of  cost 
may  have  been  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  metals.  But 
the  iron  law  of  indifference  rules  the  price,  and  the  values  of  all 
portions  of  the  wheat  supply,  if  of  the  same  sample,  are  connected 
by  the  fixed  ratio  of  equality. 
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There  is  a  familiar  and  important  case  of  the  fixed  ratio  of  equality 
in  which  the  articles  connected  are  not  precisely  similar  in  quality, 
nor  called  by  the  same  name.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  the  daily 
morning  paper.  It  would  obviously  be  untrue  to  say  that  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  public  which  paper  they  buy.  But  there 
is  enough  indifference  in  the  matter  to  establish,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  rule  of  equality  of  ratio  in  the  prices. 

But  generally  speaking,  the  ratio  of  preference  established  in  the 
public  taste  is  not  one  of  precise  equality.  It  shades  away  from 
unity  to  almost  any  assignable  magnitude.  Our  bimetallic  ratio  of 
1  to  15^  is  only  one  in  a  multitude  of  similar  ratios  established  by 
habit,  fashion,  or  necessity,  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer.  This 
point,  which  is  of  supreme  importance  for  us  bimetallists,  has  been 
admirably  illustrated  by  an  economist  of  world-wide  reputation, 
whose  genius  was  first  recognised  in  this  city — the  late  Mr.  Stanley 
Jevons.  I  would  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  passage  in 
his  Theory  of  Political  Economy  where  he  deals  with  the  question. 

"  Whenever,"  he  observes,  "  different  commodities  are  thus 
"  applicable  to  the  same  purposes,  their  mutual  ratio  of  exchange 
"cannot  vary  much,  for  it  will  be  closely  defined  by  the  ratio  of 
"their  utilities.  Beef  and  mutton,  for  instance,  differ  so  slightly 
"that  people  eat  them  almost  indifferently.  But  the  wholesale 
"  price  of  mutton,  on  an  average,  exceeds  that  of  beef  in  the  ratio 
"  of  9  to  8,  and  we  must,  therefore,  conclude  [What  ?  That  their 
"cost  of  production  varies  in  this  proportion?  No.]  that  people 
"generally  esteem  mutton  more  than  beef  in  this  proportion, 

"otherwise  they  would  not  buy  the  dearer  meat   This 

"would,  doubtless,  not  hold  true  in  extreme  circumstances.  If 
"  mutton  became  extremely  scarce,  there  would  probably  be  some 
"persons  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price,  merely  because  it  would 
"  then  be  considered  a  delicacy.  [That  is  to  say,  its  rarity  would 
"  add  a  new  element  of  utility  to  it,  and  its  ratio  of  utility  to  beef 
"  would  really  have  changed.]  But  this  is  certain,  that  so  long  as 
"  the  equation  of  utility  holds  true,  the  ratio  of  exchange  between 
"mutton  and  beef  will  not  diverge  from  that  of  8  to  9.  If  the 
"  supply  of  beef  falls  off  to  a  small  extent,  people  will  not  pay  a 
"  higher  price  for  it,  but  will  eat  more  mutton ;  and  if  the  supply 
"  of  mutton  falls  off,  they  will  eat  more  beef.  The  conditions  of 
"  supply  ivill  have  no  effect  upon  the  ratio  of  exchange  we  must, 
"  in  fact,  treat  beef  and  mutton  as  one  commodity  of  two  different 
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"strengths — just  as  gold  at  18  carats  and  gold  at  20  carats  are 
"  hardly  considered  as  two  but  rather  as  one  commodity,  of  which 
"  twenty  parts  of  one  are  equivalent  to  eighteen  of  the  other.  [We 
"  may  add  gold  at  1  and  silver  at  15^]. 

"  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  must  explain,  in  harmony  with 
"  Cairnes'  views,  the  extraordinary  permanence  of  the  ratio  of 
"exchange  of  gold  and  silver,  which,  from  the  commencement  of 
"  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  recent  years,  never  diverged  much 
u  from  15  to  1.  That  this  fixedness  of  ratio  did  not  depend  entirely 
"  upon  the  amount  or  cost  of  production  is  proved  by  the  very 
"  slight  effect  of  the  Australian  and  Californian  gold  discoveries, 
"  which  never  raised  the  gold  price  of  silver  more  than  about  4f  per 
u  cent.,  and  failed  to  have  a  permanent  effect  of  more  than  1£  per 
"  cent.  This  permanence  of  relative  values  may  have  been  partially 
41  due  to  the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  can  be  employed  for  exactly 
"  the  same  purposes,  but  that  the  superior  brilliancy  of  gold 
"occasions  it  to  be  preferred,  unless  it  be  about  15  or  15£  times 
"  as  costly  as  silver.    Much  more  probably,  however,  the  explana- 

"  tion  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  fixed  ratio  of  15|  to  1  

"  [1871]. 

"  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published,  the  views  of 
"  Wolowslri  have  received  striking  verification  in  the  unprecedented 
"  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  which  has  occurred  in  the  last  three  or 

"  four  years   The  great  production  of  silver  in  Nevada  may 

"  contribute  somewhat  to  this  extraordinary  result,  but  the  principal 
"  cause  must  be  the  suspension  of  the  French  law  of  the  double 
"  standard  and  the  demonetisation  of  silver  in  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
"  and  elsewhere.'^1) 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  passage  quoted  was  written  by 
Jevons  without  any  reference  to  bimetallic  controversy,  which  had 
not  at  that  time  really  commenced.  The  law  he  expounds  in  it 
follows  directly  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  theory,  a 
theory  which  is  ever  gaining  new  adherents  among  the  chief  econo- 
mists of  Europe  and  America. 

The  fact  that  commodities  are  often  thus  related  in  price  by  the 
ratio  of  their  utilities,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  different  ratio 
between  their  cost  of  production,  is  so  vital  to  us  as  bimetallists 
that  I  may  perhaps  give  a  few  more  illustrations  of  it. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  tea  and  coffee.    It  would  appear 


(> )  Theory  of  Political  Economy.    2nd  ed.    1879,  pp.  146-8. 
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that  the  ratio  of  preference  in  this  case  is  something  like  two  to  one 
in  favour  of  tea.  Now,  suppose  that  when  tea  is  selling  at  3s.  a 
pound,  and  coffee  at  Is.  6d.,  the  cost  of  production  of  tea  increases, 
without  any  change  in  that  of  coffee.  The  first  effect  will  be  in  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  tea,  perhaps  to  4s.  a  pound.  But  this  will,  if  the  ratio 
of  preference  remains  the  same,  diminish  the  consumption  of  tea,  and 
increase  that  of  coffee.  So  that  ultimately  we  shall  have,  say  tea  at 
3s.  4d.  a  pound  and  coffee  at  Is.  8d.,  that  is,  they  will  sell  at  the  same 
ratio  of  two  to  one  as  before. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  railway  and  omnibus  competition,  and 
suppose  that,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  speed  of  the  railway,  it 
is  preferred  to  the  omnibus  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two.  Then,  if 
the  railway  is  charging  fd.  a  mile,  and  the  omnibus  |d.,  and  if  the 
omnibus,  owing  to  a  fall  in  the  cost  of  fodder,  can  reduce  its  fares 
25  per  cent.,  it  is  clear  that  the  railway  must  do  the  same,  whatever 
its  expenses  may  be,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  share  of  the  competitive 
traffic. 

I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  case  of  rail  and  water  competition, 
because  the  action  of  the  railways  in  accommodating  their  charges 
to  the  water  charges  has  recently  attracted  so  much  public  attention. 
The  railways  in  this  case  were  merely  recognising  the  existence  of  a 
fixed  ratio  of  utility  between  the  two  kinds  of  carriage,  and  endea- 
vouring so  to  adjust  their  charges  to  this  ratio  as  to  secure  a  share 
of  the  traffic. 

The  last  examples  I  will  give  afford  a  still  closer  parallel  to  the 
action  of  bimetallism,  because  they  are  cases  where  the  fixed  ratio 
of  price  is  maintained  in  independence,  not  only  of  the  ratio  of  costs 
of  production,  but  even  of  the  varying  ratio  of  utility  in  the  minds 
of  the  consumers.  They  have  the  further  advantage  of  being,  as  it 
were,  self-registering.  We  are  able  to  see  for  ourselves,  in  the  most 
obvious  and  graphic  way,  how  competition  operates  by  adjusting  the 
demand  when  the  ratio  of  price  is  fixed. 

Custom,  in  the  London  West-End  theatres,  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished a  ratio  of  price,  as  between  stalls  and  pit  seats,  of  something 
like  5  to  1.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  particular  houses  the 
demand  for  seats  at  this  ratio  does  not  correspond  to  the  area  of  the 
floor  of  the  house  usually  assigned  to  each  class  of  seats.  There  is 
a  very  large  demand  for  stalls  at  the  temple  of  burlesque  ;  they  are 
rather  at  a  discount  at  the  home  of  melodrama.  How  is  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  met?  Our  opponents  would  tell  us  that  the  only 
commercial  method  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  stalls  in  the  one  case, 
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and  to  lower  them  in  the  other.  We  know,  however,  that  it  is  much 
more  common  to  effect  an  adjustment  by  altering  the  area  of  the 
house  allotted  to  the  two  classes  of  seats.  The  ratio  of  price  remains 
fixed  ;  and  equilibrium  is  brought  about  by  allowing  elasticity  to  the 
demand. 

In  the  same  way  the  railway  companies  keep  up  a  rigid  fixity  of 
ratio  between  the  fares  for  first  and  third  class  passengers.  We  are 
told  that  this  ratio  bears  little  relation  to  cost  of  service,  and  that 
the  first  class  traffic  is  the  least  remunerative  of  all  railway  business. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  ratio  of  preference  in 
the  public  mind  is  steadily  altering  in  favour  of  third  class.  But  the 
companies  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  ratio  of  price  fixed. 
They  increase  their  third  class  accommodation,  and  diminish  the  first 
class.  The  only  evidence  of  the  changed  conditions  of  demand  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  large  proportion  of  the  train  now  made  up  of  third 
class  coaches.  The  composition  of  the  train  in  this  case,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  floor  of  the  theatre  in  the  other  case,  change 
exactly  as  the  composition  of  the  total  stock  of  monetary  metals 
might  change  under  a  bimetallic  regime.  The  equilibrating  action  is 
of  precisely  the  same  kind. 

Perhaps  I  have  laboured  this  point  of  the  fixed  ratio  somewhat 
unnecessarily  in  the  opinion  of  many  present,  to  whom  it  will  be  quite 
f  amiliar.  But  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  it  should  be  understood 
that  this  fixed  relation  between  prices  is  a  perfectly  regular,  perfectly 
commercial,  and  thoroughly  well  established  thing.  It  is  so  far  from 
being  "  uneconomic,"  or  "  involving  an  interference  with  the  ordinary 
laws  of  value,"  as  our  opponents  sometimes  tell  us,  that  it  is  the  very 
foundation  of  the  theory  of  price,  and  the  corner-stone  of  the 
economic  theory  of  rent. 

But  a  persistent  objector  may  still  urge  that,  in  the  cases  I  have 
instanced  as  analogous  to  the  bimetallic  fixed  ratio,  the  ratio  is  fixed 
by  the  general  body  of  consumers^1)  At  any  rate,  he  may  ask — On 
what  ground  does  the  State  assume  to  fix  this  ratio  in  the  case  of  the 
precious  metals  ? 

The  State  fixes  the  ratio,  because  the  principal  use  of  the  precious 
metals  is  the  monetary  use ;  and  the  monetary  use  is  largely  and 
necessarily  a  matter  of  convention,  determined  by  State  regulation. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  Locke's  view  that  there  is  such  a 

(')  Not,  however,  in  the  cases  of  the  theatre  and  the  railway,  where  it  is 
arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  proprietors. 
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thing  as  a  "  natural "  money,  we  must  admit  that  money  must  be 
the  subject  of  convention.  If,  indeed,  we  accept  Locke's  principle  of 
"  naturalness,"  we  shall  probably  be  forced  to  his  conclusion — that 
silver,  not  gold,  is  the  money  of  nature.  I  may  add  that  a  further 
reason  why  the  State  should  fix  a  ratio  in  the  case  of  the  precious 
metals  is  that  the  vague  ratio  fixed  by  public  estimation  is  extremely 
inconvenient.  Absolute  precision  and  fixity  are  desirable  in  all  mone- 
tary institutions.  I  need  not  insist  here  upon  the  great  advantage 
that  a  fixed  ratio  gives  by  relating  single  standard  currencies  based 
on  different  metals.  My  object  is  not  to  show  the  numerous  benefits 
resulting  from  the  fixed  ratio,  but  to  show  why  that  ratio  should  be 
fixed  by  the  State. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  State  cannot  fix  the  ratio 
quite  arbitrarily,  as  some  over-zealous  bimetallists  at  one  time  con- 
tended. 

It  could  do  so  :  — 

1.  If  the  metals  had  only  a  monetary  use. 

2.  If  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  which  we  used  for  all  monetary 
purposes. 

3.  If  the  ratio  had  no  effect  on  the  supply,  and,  consequently,  on 
the  stability  of  value  of  the  compound  currency. 

But  considerable  qualification  is  necessary  under  all  of  these 
heads : — 

1.  The  metals  are  largely  used  in  the  arts  and  for  hoarding. 

2.  Until  our  circulating  medium  is  wholly  paper,  based  on  metal, 
we  shall  require,  for  convenience,  that  both  metals  remain  in  cir- 
culation. For  certain  purposes,  however,  it  is  really  indifferent 
whether  we  use  silver  or  gold.  Bank  reserves,  and  perhaps  military 
reserves  under  a  bimetallic  system,  might  be  kept  in  either  metal. 
International  money  transactions  between  bimetallic  countries  might 
be  effected  by  warrants,  based  on  either  metal.  And  a  certain  limited 
part  of  the  actual  circulation  might  consist  of  either  gold  or  silver ; 
but  the  public  convenience  must  be  carefully  consulted.  Habit 
counts  for  much  in  the  matter  of  the  actual  pocket  money  of  the 
people ;  and  the  margin  of  indifference  must  not  be  taken  as  very 
wide.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  in  proportion  as  our  actual 
medium  of  exchange  takes  the  form  of  paper,  the  monetary  indiffer- 
ence of  the  metals,  and,  therefore,  the  range  within  which  the 
bimetallic  ratio  may  be  stably  maintained,  increases. 

3.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  choice  of  a  ratio  between  the  metals 
may  affect  the  stability  of  value  of  the  compound  metallic  money. 
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For  example,  it  is  the  opinion  of  certain  experts  that  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  would  increase  its  production.  But  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  any  similar  effect  on  the  supply  of  gold  would  result 
from  an  alteration  of  the  ratio  in  favour  of  gold.  Hence,  if  in  order 
to  preserve  stability  of  prices  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  monetary 
supply,  it  may  be  advisable  to  choose  a  ratio  giving  a  comparatively 
high  value  to  silver  ;  and  vice  versa. 

I  have  now  tried  to  show,  in  refutation  of  the  anti-bimetallic 
prejudices  we  have  been  considering — 

1.  That  the  ratio  of  exchange  of  commodities  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  determined  by  their  relative  cost  of  production,  especially 
when  they  are  very  durable,  as  in  the  case  of  the  precious  metals. 

2.  That  this  ratio  of  exchange  is  often  fixed  quite  independently  of 
cost  of  production  by  the  ratio  of  utility  to  the  consumer  ;  and  that 
this  fixity  of  ratio  is  perfectly  commercial,  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  a  recognised  principle  of  economic  science. 

3.  That,  in  the  case  of  the  monetary  metals,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  State,  which  determines  the  monetary  use,  should  fix  the  ratio. 

I  trust  that  what  has  been  said  in  illustration  of  these  positions 
may  go  some  way  to  remove  the  apparent  strangeness  of  the  principle 
of  the  fixed  ratio,  and  to  show  that  it  is  not  only  economically  sound, 
but  in  accordance  with  ordinary  commercial  usage.  If  I  have  thus 
been  able  to  reassure  any  friends  of  our  general  policy  who  were 
somewhat  doubtful  about  our  modus  operandi,  or  to  lead  any  whom 
the  fixed  ratio  had  made  our  opponents  to  give  our  general  policy  a 
fair  consideration,  my  main  object  will  have  been  attained. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  upon  the  general  aims  of  the  bimetallic 
policy,  and  the  currency  situation  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

The  fundamental  object  of  the  State  in  all  its  dealings  with  money 
should  be  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  preserve  stability  of  prices. 
Whether  in  determining  to  fix  a  ratio,  or  in  deciding  which  is  the 
best  ratio  to  adopt,  this  must  be  the  primary  aim. 

We  bimetallists  are  not  inflationists,  because  justice  as  between 
debtor  and  creditor  is  the  State's  first  obligation,  and  because  a 
rapid  rise  of  prices  brings  with  it  undoubted  evils,  though  it  is  less 
mischievous  than  a  rapid  fall. 

Still  it  is  rarely  possible  to  hit  the  exact  mean  in  legislation  of  this 
kind.  And  if  called  upon  to  choose  between  a  supply  of  monetary 
medium  slightly  below  and  one  slightly  above  the  point  necessary  to 
maintain  prices  at  a  level,  I  should  undoubtedly  consider  it  safer  to 
incur  the  risk  of  an  excessive  supply ;  partly  because,  as  President 
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Walker  clearly  shows,  the  rise  of  prices  lightens  the  pressure  of  debt, 
and  gives  a  stimulus  to  industry ;  partly  because,  as  Jevons  points 
out,  an  annual  excess  of  supply  will  disturb  prices  much  less  in  the 
long  run  than  an  equal  annual  deficiency. 

Mr.  Giffen  thinks  that  the  effect  of  a  gold  scarcity  will  be  gradual, 
like  that  of  the  gold  discoveries.  Unfortunately  the  effect  of  a 
scarcity,  unlike  that  of  an  excess,  is  an  accelerating  one^1)  Further, 
we  must  expect  an  increase  of  population  and  trade,  and  an  increase 
in  the  waste  from  wear  and  tear,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  amount 
used  in  the  arts.  All  these  circumstances  aggravate  the  pressure 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  the  metals,  and  diminish  the  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  an  excess.  The  natural  tendency  of  prices, 
in  short,  as  Jevons  observes,  is  to  fall.  Governments,  therefore, 
whose  duty  is  to  maintain  stability  of  prices,  should  rather  aim 
at  averting  a  deficiency  of  the  metals,  than  at  preventing  an 
excess. 

The  great  danger  of  the  present  situation  consists  in  the  premium 
which  it  puts  upon  the  hoarding  of  gold,  and  on  the  further 
demonetisation  of  silver.  So  long  as  gold  appreciates  in  comparison 
with  silver,  so  long  an  additional  motive  is  added  to  those  which 
already  tend  to  withdraw  gold  from  circulation.  The  tendency  ©f 
bimetallism,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  increase  the  power  which  silver  has 
to  take  the  place  of  gold,  for  all  purposes,  including  that  of  hoarding. 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  too,  that  the  introduction  of  a  uniform 
international  money  would  lessen  the  necessity  for  bullion  dealings. 
A  further  important  economy  of  the  metals  would  thus  be  introduced 
by  the  use  of  warrants  for  international  liquidations. 

On  all  grounds,  then,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  bi- 
metallism offers  the  best  practicable  solution  of  our  present 
difficulties,  so  far  as  they  are  the  consequence  of  the  instability  of 
our  standard  of  value  and  the  fall  of  prices.  It  is  a  conclusion 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  resist  since  I  first  clearly  realised 
what  bimetallism  meant.  But  no  one  can  read  economic  history 
without  feeling  how  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  almost  every 
economic  proposal;  and  I  was,  therefore,  reluctant  to  give  public 
expression  to  my  conviction  until  I  could  feel  sure  that  I  had  heard 
all  that  could  be  urged  upon  the  side  of  our  opponents.  I  take  it 
that  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Gold  and  Silver  Commission  we 
have  now  had  the  case  against  bimetallism  put  in  the  strongest 


(J)  Cf.    Jevons.   Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance,  pp.  64-70. 
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form  possible.  I  can  only  say  that  a  perusal  of  this  evidence  leaves 
me  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  strength  of  our  position.  In 
their  eagerness  to  attack  our  policy  some  of  the  monometallists  have 
not  hesitated  to  throw  doubt  on  the  best  established  doctrines  of 
monetary  theory  ;  indeed,  they  could  scarcely  have  gone  further  in 
their  scepticism  if  they  had  denied  that  twice  two  make  four.  But 
scepticism  of  this  sort,  though  it  may  throw  doubt  on  the  advantage 
of  any  given  reform,  can  give  no  support  to  defects  in  existing 
legislation ;  its  effect  is  purely  negative.  It  is  repudiated,  too,  by 
the  abler  witnesses  on  the  monometallic  side,  whose  evidence  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  the  bimetallist  with  all  the  admissions  he  can 
possibly  require. 

In  short,  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  Locke  and  Ricardo  were 
right,  and  that  if  we  must  have  a  single  standard,  that  standard 
should  be  silver  as  of  old.  But  we  are  not  now  free  to  choose.  We 
have  to  accept  the  facts  that  we  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  gold, 
and  that  both  gold  and  silver  will  be  used  as  standard  money  in 
various  parts  of  the  commercial  world.  Granting  this,  there  should 
clearly  be  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  giving  us  one 
monetary  valuation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  ratio  adopted 
should  lie  somewhere  within  the  limits  of  15|  to  1  and  22  to  1 ;  and 
my  own  preference  would  be  for  a  ratio  nearer  to  the  higher  value 
of  silver  as  likely  to  give  greater  relief  to  prices.  But  I  should 
regard  any  ratio  within  these  limits  as  better  than  none.  If  the 
present  monetary  chaos  is  to  continue,  we  seem  to  me  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  fall  in  prices,  whose  commercial,  and  still  more  whose 
social  consequences  I  can  only  regard  with  the  gravest  apprehension. 


The  Silver  Question  Considered  in  Relation  to  the  Wages, 
Employment,  and  Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden  said : — 

The  time  at  my  disposal  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  full 
and  detailed  explanations  of  each  and  every  concrete  statement 
that  I  may  have  occasion  to  make  in  support  of  the  general 
arguments  of  this  paper.  However,  by  way  of  explanation,  I  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  I  shall  make  no  such  summarised  or 
concrete  statement  without  being  prepared  to  defend  it.  To  illustrate 
what  I  mean,  suppose  I  say  that,  contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
the  cotton  trade  as  a  whole  has  not  improved  during  the  last  six 
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months ;  that,  as  a  means  of  support  to  this  country,  it  is  rather 
declining  than  otherwise.  I  wish  you,  then,  to  understand  that 
though  prepared  to  give  facts  and  figures  to  prove  this,  I  have 
neither  the  time  to  do  so,  nor  would  it  add  to  the  clearness  of  my 
paper  to  overload  it  with  masses  of  detail. 

The  subject  I  have  to  examine  involves  the  consideration  of  one 
or  two  statements  of  fact,  and  two  or  three  rather  difficult  proposi- 
tions.   I  will  put  them  before  you  in  the  following  order  : — 

1st.  Great  changes  were  made  in  or  about  the  years  1873-4  in  the 
use  of  silver  as  standard  money. 

2nd.  That  since  1874  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the  price 
of  commodities  ;  also  in  buildings  and  landed  property. 

3rd.  That  this  fall  in  prices,  because  of  its  nature  and  origin, 
has  seriously  and  adversely  affected  those  who  conduct  agricultural, 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  operations,  and  also  the 
working  people  employed  therein,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  are  con- 
cerned, as  follows : — 

(a)  By  causing  reductions  in  nominal  and  also  in  real  wages. 

(b)  By  causing  those  in  work  to  be  less  fully  or  more  irregularly 
employed. 

(c)  By  largely  increasing  the  number  of  the  unemployed, 
including  in  this  term  only  those  who  had  previously  been  workers. 

{d)  By  contracting  the  rate  of  growth  in  our  great  producing 
industries,  thereby  rendering  it  more  difficult  to  place  children  at 
work  as  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fitness,  causing  increased  pressure 
upon  the  families  of  the  working  classes. 

4th.  That,  though  the  fall  in  prices  has  cheapened  the  cost  of 
living  to  our  workers,  the  extent  of  this  cheapening  is  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  their  losses  through  the  causes  named  above. 

I  think  the  premises  here  stated  cover  the  terms  of  my  subject. 

The  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany  and  other  nations,  the 
suspension  of  its  free  mintage  by  France  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Latin  Union,  are  facts  that  admit  of  no  dispute.  Looking  at  the 
large  stock  of  silver  thus  thrown  on  the  market,  and  the  limitations 
thus  put  upon  its  future  use,  and  taking  into  account  the  increased 
demand  for  gold,  inseparable  from  these  governmental  monetary 
changes,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  great  fall  in  silver  as 
measured  in  terms  of  gold.  Hence  we  have  had  great  fluctuations 
in  the  relative  value  of  the  money  media  of  exchange  between  silver 
standard  and  gold  standard  countries. 

The  main  function  and  purpose  of  money  is  the  exchange  of 
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commodities,  and  whatever  Act,  or  series  of  Acts,  lessens  its  efficiency 
in  this  respect,  vitally  affects  also  the  true  relative  measurements  of 
the  skill,  labour,  and  service  which  are  engaged  in  the  production 
of  commodities  for  exchange  between  the  nations.  Under  present 
monetary  conditions,  trades  may  pass  from  the  West  to  the  East,  or 
vice  versa,  irrespective  of  natural  advantages,  industrial  skill,  or 
superior  energy  and  labour.  This  can  only  end  in  calamity  to  man. 
True  economy  ultimately  relegates  to  each  nation  that  work  for 
which  it  is  best  fitted,  so  far  as  international  trade  is  concerned  ;  and 
a  common  metallic  basis  of  exchange  is  imperative,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  true  basis  of  international  competition.  The  fall  in  prices  com- 
menced with  these  monetary  changes,  and  has  gone  on  pari  passu 
with  the  fall  in  silver.  There  are  critics  who  dispute  a  general  fall, 
and  some  who  think  that  as  some  prices  have  risen,  such  as  ivory, 
&c,  that  on  balance  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  since  1874, 
after  allowing  for  natural  changes  and  a  reaction  from  some  inflated 
prices,  such  as  those  of  coal  and  iron. 

Now,  prices  have  two  sources  of  movement — one  from  particular 
causes,  arising  from  changes  respecting  each  commodity,  and  affecting 
its  relative  value  to  all  other  commodities ;  and  the  other,  more 
important  movement,  arising  from  changes  in  the  total  quantity 
of  commodities  in  relation  to  changes  in  the  total  quantity  of 
metallic  money,  in  terms  of  which  all  values  and  prices  are  expressed. 
The  one  is  like  the  daily  movement  of  the  earth  round  its  axis  ;  the 
other  is  like  its  larger  annual  movement  round  the  sun.  Yet  both 
movements,  though  distinct,  are  in  constant  action.  In  the  case  of 
money,  these  movements,  whilst  continually  going  on,  are  not  always 
working  in  the  same  direction.  Particular  causes  may  be  acting  on 
some  commodities,  which  tend  to  raise  their  price,  whilst  currency 
causes  may  be  at  the  same  time  tending  to  send  them  down  ;  or,  as 
now,  in  wheat,  coal,  and  iron,  both  sets  of  causes  may  be  operating 
in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  account  for  an  intensified  fall. 
These  points,  duly  considered,  will  account  for  all  the  variations  in 
the  fall  in  prices  since  1874.  To  expect  a  uniform  fall  all  along  the 
line,  as  the  necessary  symptom  of  a  change  in  prices  due  to  currency 
causes,  is  to  assume  that  the  age  of  improvements  in  production  has 
passed,  and  that  variations  in  the  supply  of  natural  commodities 
have  also  ceased  to  exercise  their  due  influence. 

I  will  now  consider  cheapness  in  its  economical  aspects,  and  finish 
what  I  have  to  say  on  purely  theoretical  economics.  One  set  of 
particular  causes  which  will  bring  about  a  fall  in  prices  may  be  classed 
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as  improved  methods  of  production,  transit,  and  distribution.  These 
may  be  taken  as  the  real  and,  I  think,  principal  sources  of  beneficial 
cheapness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  cheapening  of  commodities 
from  purely  currency  causes,  and  this  result  can  at  any  time  be 
produced,  if  this  kind  of  cheapness  is  a  benefit.  Stop  all  further 
coinage  of  money  by  the  nations,  and  we  should  soon  have  the  41b. 
loaf  at  2d.,  and  other  prices  in  the  same  proportion.  The  instincts 
of  man  have  more  truly  solved  this  monetary  problem  than  our 
economists  and  reasoners.  We  are  always  trying  to  get  more 
metallic  money.  Now,  if  we  consider  the  constituent  elements 
contained  in  what  we  term  "price,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
forces  that  determine  its  relative  position,  we  find  them  as  follows : 
1st.  Some  fixed  charges,  such  as  royalties,  dead  rents,  chief  rents, 
&c,  &c. 

2nd.  Interest  for  the  use  of  capital. 
3rd.  Depreciation  for  renewing  plant,  &c. 

4th.  Reward  for  commercial  management  and  industrial  direction. 
5th.  Labour,  including  manual  and  mental  dexterity. 
6th.  Charges  for  transit  and  distribution. 

Again,  if  we  can  just  imagine  price  as  a  globe  or  sphere  composed 
of  these  elements,  with  a  total  magnitude  of  100,  we  should  have — 


Fixed  charges  as  amounting  to    10 

Interest  and  depreciation    10 

Skill  and  management   15 

Transit  and  distribution   15 

Labour   .  50 


And  I  venture  to  say  that  these  would  be  about  their  relative  propor- 
tions in  all  the  great  commodities  of  daily  use.  Just  suppose  the 
sphere  to  shrink  in  dimensions  from  100  to  70,  and  then  you  have 
industrial  capital,  skill,  labour,  &c,  all  shrinking  more  largely  than 
their  proportion,  because  the  fixed  charges  remain  10,  and  increase 
from  a  tenth  to  a  seventh  of  the  entire  sum. 

To  imagine  a  fall  in  prices  such  as  we  have  had,  yet  leaving  labour 
unscathed,  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  patent  fact  that  labour  per- 
meates every  industrial  step  of  production,  transit,  and  distribution. 
As  improved  methods  of  producing  and  currency  alike  cheapen  com- 
modities, let  us  see  wherein  lies  the  broad  difference  which  constitutes 
the  one  a  benefit,  and  the  other  an  evil. 

On  this  I  have  to  say  that  in  all  cheapening  by  labour-saving 
processes,  though  the  quantity  of  manual  labour  required  is  less 
for  a  given  quantity  of  production,  we  always  find — first,  that  the 
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ate  of  wages  payment  is  the  same — and  often  more — for  a  given 
quantity  of  work ;  and  second,  that  such  natural  cheapening  inva- 
riably brings  an  increased  demand,  and  soon  restores  the  full  or  a 
greater  quantity  of  employment  and  wages.  The  last  sixty  years' 
experience  amply  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
cheapening  from  currency  causes  contracts  the  rate  of  payment  for 
industrial  skill  and  labour,  whilst  the  quantity  of  skill  and  labour 
required  for  a  given  production  remains  the  same,  so  that  this  is  an 
absolute  reduction  of  the  wages  and  position  of  labour. 

In  passing  from  the  economical  causes  of  cheapness,  I  have  to  say 
that  the  full  and  simple  reply  to  such  critics  as  the  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells,  is,  that  if  the  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  natural  cheapening  only, 
then,  if  we  get  a  fixed  ratio  between  the  monetary  standards,  we 
shall  do  so  without  interfering  with  the  general  level  of  prices,  the 
main  cry  against  which  we  have  to  contend.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  cheapening  by  improved  methods  would  continue  in  full  opera- 
tion if  all  the  nations  adopted  bimetallism. 

It  is  also  clear  and  certain  that  we  can  only  get  one  standard, 
as  between  the  nations,  by  a  system  of  rated  money  which  is  known 
as  bimetallism. 

Trade  depression  is  always  characterised  by  increased  pressure 
upon  the  employer,  and  then  upon  the  employed.  Can  anyone 
conceive  that  the  highest  efforts  of  human  skill  in  yoking  the  forces 
of  nature  to  the  work  of  production  are  to  result  in  increased 
pressure  and  privation  amongst  the  masses  of  mankind  ?  Yet  those 
who  assume  that  the  fall  in  prices  since  1874  is  due  only  to  natural 
cheapening,  would  have  us  believe  this  monstrous  doctrine,  which  to 
the  working  millions  would  be  a  doctrine  of  despair. 

The  capitalist  class  may  be  divided  into  the  Fixed  Investment 
class  and  the  Industrial  Capitalist.  The  former  gains  by  every  fall 
in  prices,  while  the  latter  suffers  in  common  and  in  twin-like  sympathy 
with  labour.  In  fact,  many  "  Industrial  Capitalists  "  are  but  a  superior 
kind  of  workers  having  a  little  capital, — they  become  say  the  working 
farmer  rather  than  the  labourer.  But  whether  these  captains  of 
industry  have  large  or  small  capitals,  their  losses  are  soon  reflected  in 
and  upon  those  whom  they  employ.  Then  as  to  wages.  The  agricultural 
industry  is  by  far  our  greatest,  and  employs  about  one-ninth  of  our 
workpeople,  excluding  the  domestic  servant  class.  I  was  talking 
last  week  to  a  most  intelligent  Westmorland  farmer  who  had  been 
engaged  by  his  brother  farmers  to  classify  and  average  the  fall  in 
the  prices  of  their  products,  in  order  to  obtain  a  reduction  in  rents. 
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The  fall,  he  said,  in  twelve  years  had  reached  32  per  cent.,  but  he 
added,  we  have  got  our  labourers'  wages  down  30  per  cent.  How 
close  the  sympathy  between  wages  and  prices.  This  fall  is  true  in 
many  of  our  counties,  and  has  had  to  be  suffered  by  a  class  pre- 
viously said  to  be  notoriously  underpaid. 

Our  coal  miners  number  nearly  half  a  million,  and  they  have  suffered 
reductions  in  wages  amounting  to  50  per  cent.,  or  even  57 1  per  cent., 
since  1874.  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  wages  were 
then  exceptionally  high,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  they  are  now 
exceptionally  low  and  poor.  The  loss  in  wages  now  amounts  to 
fully  fourteen  millions  sterling  per  annum  to  miners  alone,  comparing 
1887  with  1874.  The  cotton  industry  in  the  factories  employs 
570,000  persons.  They  have  suffered  reductions  of  the  wages  rates 
averaging  15  per  cent. ;  but  this  has  been  mitigated  by  speeding 
machinery,  &c,  to  a  loss  of  7  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  in  real 
wages.  The  great  engineering,  mechanical,  and  shipbuilding  trades 
have  also  suffered  reductions,  and  in  many  branches  of  mechanical 
skilled  labour,  wages  are  little  higher  than  the  payments  for  simple 
spade  work.  The  group  of  trades  named  the  building  trades, 
numbering  nearly  a  million  workers,  have  suffered  a  reduction 
of  a  penny  per  hour,  or  14  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  and 
districts  much  more.  The  industries  thus  above  named  embody 
the  greater  part  of  our  vast  army  of  workmen  engaged  as 
producers — say  over  four  millions — and  this  suffering  in  wages 
is  intensified  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  employ- 
ment. Reductions  of  ivages  may  be  taken  as  the  most  visible 
expression  of  diminishing  employment.  The  usual  methods  by 
which  employment  in  the  country  is  gauged,  such  as  the  savings 
bank  test,  the  pauper  returns,  and  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports, 
are,  in  many  respects,  quite  misleading  Take  the  savings  banks. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  deposits  have  continued  to  grow  at  their 
usual  rate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  has  been  in  part  owing  to 
the  transference  of  the  funds  of  sick  and  friendly  societies  from 
other  banks  and  other  investments,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of 
1875.  Such  investments  with  us  are  less  per  head  than  in  France, 
Germany,  or  even  Austria,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the 
savings  of  our  workers  must  go  in  other  directions.  We  do  know 
that  the  investments  in  building  societies  have  fallen  off  in  the 
Manchester  district  by  two  millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  this 
was  a  favourite  mode  of  investment  amongst  our  working  class 
families,  who  aimed  thereby  at  getting  a  house  of  their  own  and 
then  a  few  more  to  keep  them  in  their  old  age. 
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Next,  take  imports.  If  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  used,  found 
employment  pro  rata  for  each  worker  in  the  factory  as  in  1834,  we 
should  have  over  1,400,000  cotton  operatives,  whereas  we  have  only 
570,000.  And  this  argument  is  obviously  equally  forcible  and  true 
as  applied  to  testing  employment  by  exports.  Even  now  a  pound 
of  cotton  may  employ  a  spindle  a  day,  or  ten  months  may  give 
3d.  or  13s.  in  wages,  according  to  the  "counts"  into  which  it 
is  spun.  Then  the  paupers'  returns  do  not  apply  to  those  cases 
where  the  family  has  one  adult  member  at  work,  or  any  member 
who  is  earning  above  a  boy's,  or  a  girl's  wages.  Since  the  average 
working  class  family  has  rather  over  two  workers,  it  is  evident 
that  a  great  decrease  in  employment  can  ensue  (when  not  specially 
localised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotton  famine)  without  showing  defi- 
nitely in  the  pauper  returns.  We  have  also  to  consider  the  work- 
house test,  and  how  this  has  been  rigorously  applied,  as  well 
as  other  means  adopted  to  save  the  ratepayers,  who  are  struggling 
themselves  in  very  adverse  times.  These  facts,  and  the  great 
efforts  of  trade  societies  and  other  organisations  to  help  the  people, 
have  rendered  the  pauper  returns  useless  as  a  measure  of  the 
unemployed,  and  they  are  really  only  a  measure  of  the  absolutely 
destitute  and  friendless.  It  seems  strange  that  people  will  go  to 
any  source  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
but  to  the  people  themselves. 

The  cry  of  the  unemployed  has  been  heard  each  succeeding  winter 
(for  several  years)  in  our  great  cities,  our  seaports,  and  our  large 
towns.  References  to  pauper  statistics  and  savings  bank  returns 
will  neither  stifle  nor  end  it.  I  can  show  that  it  is  based  upon  deep 
suffering,  and  I  say  to  our  public  men  that  this  cry  is  simply  the 
muttering  of  a  coming  storm,  unless  we  deal  with  the  causes  that 
are  interfering  with  our  commercial  and  industrial  growth. 

So  far  as  the  cotton  trade  is  concerned,  the  loss  of  wages  through 
irregularity  of  employment  is  estimated  at  one  month  per  year,  or, 
say,  8|  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  through  a  decline  in  its  usual  rate  of 
growth  may  be  perhaps  inferred  when  we  consider  that  the  increase 
in  factory  operatives  was  only  26,000  from  1874  to  1886,  whilst  the 
population  of  Lancashire  increased  900,000  during  the  same  period. 

Every  return  I  received,  whilst  preparing  my  evidence  for  the 
Royal  Commission,  indicated  the  outlook  for  labour  as  serious,  and 
taking  ten  trade  societies,  with  only  one-seventieth  part  of  the 
workers  of  this  country  as  their  members,  their  unemployed  was 
over  three  times  as  great  in  the  five  years  ending  1886,  as  compared 
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with  the  five  years  ending  1875 ;  and  their  expenditure  from  1882  to 
1886  inclusive  was  over  £160,000  per  annum  for  out  of  work  pay- 
only,  and  apart  from  sick  relief.  Now,  as  the  trades  unions  have 
means  of  getting  members  into  work  which  non-unionists  have  not, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  at  least  that  these  ten  different  societies  would 
be  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  our  total  unemployed,  and  by 
this  test  it  seems  we  have  not  less  than  700,000  in  that  position. 
I  estimate  the  loss  through  reductions  of  wages,  and  the  irregular 
employment  of  those  counted  as  in  work,  at  £50,000,000  per 
annum,  and  the  loss  to  the  absolutely  unemployed  at  £35,000,000. 
This  total  loss  of  £85,000,000  does  not  include  the  pressure  arising 
from  the  increasing  number  of  young  persons,  who,  arriving  at  the 
age  for  work,  cannot  get  it  because  of  the  more  restricted  growth  of 
our  trades.  Against  these"  losses  we  have  to  set  off  the  cheapened 
cost  of  living.  On  this  head  I  have  to  say  that  at  least  £400,000,000 
sterling  per  annum,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the  nation's  total  annual 
expenditure  (exhausted  within  the  :  year),  consists  of  conventional 
charges  or  taxation  which  have  not  fallen,  taken  in  bulk.  I  refer  to 
my  evidence  for  fuller  details.  So  that  the  cheapening  really 
affects  only  the  remaining  three-fifths.  It  is  self-evident  that  a 
zvholesale  fall,  which  measures  the  change  to  the  producer,  is  very 
different  to  the  retail  benefit  ivhich  reaches  the  consumer. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  changing 
cost  of  living  amongst  workmen's  families.  Taking  exactly  the 
same  data,  at  different  periods,  and  from  a  wide  field  of  observation, 
he  estimates  that  between  1859  and  1886  there  was  a  total  cheapen- 
ing of  5  per  cent.  only.  Take  another  test  for  the  same  period,  the 
Economist  index  numbers  show  a  wholesale  fall  of  25  per  cent. ;  so 
reducing  this  by  two-fifths  for  conventional  prices  and  charges,  we 
have  15  per  cent,  on  all-round  living.  If  we  then  take  the 
increased  percentage  of  cost  for  retailing,  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  decline  in  prices,  as  absorbing  1\  per  cent.,  we  have  1\  per  cent, 
as  the  net  cheapening. 

Now,  as  prices  rose  from  1859  to  1874,  which  is  our  starting  point, 
I  take  the  fall,  as  per  the  Economist  from  1874  to  1886,  as  32  per  cent. ; 
and  treating  this  in  the  same  manner  we  get  a  fall  on  the  all-round 
cost  of  living  of  10  per  cent,  since  1874. 

I  estimate  the  entire  annual  income  of  our  working  classes  at 
£450,000,000,  and  their  expenditure  at  £400,000,000,  so  that  we  have 
a  cheapening  of  £40,000,000  against  a  loss  of  £85,000,000,  through 
wage  reductions  and  loss  of  work  ;  yet  this  does  not  include  the  loss 
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through  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  work  for  those  who  have 
never  been  employed,  but  who  are  ready  for  employment. 

The  conclusion  all  these  symptoms  point  to  is  that  this  long  trade 
depression  is  due  almost  entirely  to  currency  causes.  The  depression 
commenced  with  them  and  has  continued  with  them.  The  decline 
in  the  gold  price  of  silver  is  almost  an  exact  measure  of  the  decline 
in  general  prices.  We  cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  consequence  if 
two  totally  distinct  measures  of  price  are  allowed  to  continue  in 
force.  Labour  and  skill  can  fairly  adjust  themselves  as  between  their 
different  qualities  and  the  different  nations  upon  a  common  metallic 
measure  of  price,  but  never  upon  two  systems  of  money,  themselves 
fluctuating  from  day  to  day.  Trades  are  passing  from  us,  such  as 
the  spinning  of  coarse  "counts"  for  the  Further  East.  This  business 
would  alone  have  given  us  a  million  sterling  per  annum  more  wages  ; 
and  I  tell  you  this  business  has  not  been  lost  to  us  upon  the  basis  of 
true  competitive  labour  and  skill  and  natural  advantages. 

Our  wheat  farms  are  going  out  of  cultivation  upon  the  same  lines 
and  from  the  same  causes.  A  further  decline  in  the  gold  price  of 
silver  means  more  reductions  of  wages,  more  loss  of  employment, 
and  may  mean  losses  of  other  and  greater  portions  of  our  staple 
trades.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  that  under  one 
standard  only  can  trade  and  just  competition  exist. 

I  ask  you  working  men  to  consider  that  true  cheapening,  by  great 
inventions  and  increased  efficiency,  neither  ever  did  nor  ever  could 
bring  in  their  train  privation  and  increased  hardship  as  a  long- 
continued  consequence,  and  I  tell  you  distinctly  that  changes  which 
cheapen,  by  lessening  either  the  quantity  or  efficiency  of  money,  are 
an  absolute  gain  to  those  who  live  upon  industry,  and  an  absolute 
loss  to  all  who  live  by  it,  whether  employer  or  employed. 


Mr.  F.  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  who  was  called  upon  by  the  Chairman 
to  open  the  discussion,  said :  I  am  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position. 
Before  I  came  here  this  morning  I  thought  of  some  remarkably 
good  things  to  say,  and  two  or  three  good  points  to  make,  but 
unfortunately  all  my  good  things  have  been  said,  and  all  my  good 
points  made,  and  you,  Mr.  Gibbs,  I  must  accuse  of  being  the  chief 
offender.  However,  it  is  some  consolation  to  me  to  flatter  myself 
that  great  minds  travel  in  the  same  groove.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words,  as  I  see  there  are  working  men  here,  and  some  leaders  of 
the  working  men,  to  drive  home  the  importance  of  the  very 
admirable  paper  we  have  just  listened  to,  approaching  it  as  I  do 
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from  a  different  standpoint,  that  of  an  employer — one  of  those 
whom  Mr.  Fielden  describes  as  being  "  industrial  capitalists."    I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  instance  that  was  given  just  before 
we  went  to  lunch  by  Mr.  Coke.    He  spoke  from  his  own  knowledge 
of  what  he  actually  knew  in  the  course  of  his  own  business.  He 
gave  us  an  instance  of  how,  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  rupee  he  was 
able  to  sell  ten  rupees'  worth  of  wheat  in  Liverpool  for  15/-  instead 
of  £1,  as  he  used  to  be  obliged  to  sell  it  at  in  order  to  return  ten 
rupees  to  his  Indian  consignor.    He  then  pointed  out  that  the  wheat 
grower  in  this  country  must,  of  course,  reduce  his  price  to  the  same 
value.    He  then  pointed  out  how  he  went  with  this  15/-  to  the  Man- 
chester merchant  and  said,  "  Now,  I  must  have  ten  rupees'  worth  of 
cotton  goods,  but  rupees'  worth  at  the  old  value,  the  old  2/-  value,"  and 
he  described  how  the  merchant  was  obliged  to  accept  this  reduced 
price  or  that  business  could  not  be  done.    He  arrived  at  that  point, 
and  then,  I  think,  we  went  to  luncheon.    I  want  to  carry  it  now  a 
little  bit  further.    What  does  the  Manchester  merchant  do  ?  The 
Manchester  merchant  sends  for  the  spinner,  the  manufacturer,  and 
perhaps  the  unfortunate  bleacher,  and  he  lays  the  case  before  them, 
and  he  puts  the  squeeze  on  to  them.    They  go  home  to  their  works 
and  they  begin  to  turn  it  over  how  they  can  produce  these  goods 
at  a  price  to '"come  in,"  as  is  the  expression  in  Manchester. 
They  look  round  where  they  can  put  the  squeeze  on.    They  put  the 
squeeze  on  the  man  who  supplies  them  with  coal,  and  he  transmits 
the  squeeze  to  the  collier  who  raises  the  coal.    They  also  put  on  the 
squeeze  to  the  people  they  buy  their  other  articles  from — their 
machines,  their  oil,  their  drugs,  and  a  variety  of  things  ;  and  then 
what  else  can  they  do  ?    They  have  to  put  the  squeeze  on  to  the  poor 
working  man.    They  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  but  they  are  driven  to  do 
it.    And  who  does  the  poor  working  man  put  the  squeeze  on  ?  He 
has  put  it  upon  himself  and  his  family,  for  he  cannot  transmit  it  any 
further.    What  I  want  to  point  out  is,  that  if,  owing  to  the  com- 
bined resistance  of  the  working  men  to  submit  to  this  squeeze,  as  I 
have  called  it,  the  employer  cannot  put  it  on,  he  will,  perhaps,  go  on 
for  some  time  working  at  a  loss,  until  at  last  the  bank  sends  for 
him,  puts  him  into  the  "  sweating  room,"  and  applies  the  squeeze  to 
him,  and  he  has  to  shut  up  shop.    But  then,  the  working  man,  what 
does  he  do  ?    He  becomes  one  of  the  unemployed,  and,  perhaps,  a 
pauper,  and  he  puts  the  squeeze  upon  the  rates.    So  you  see  how 
the  whole  thing  is  transmitted  from  the  very  top  to  the  very 
bottom.    And  I  do  hope  that  you  will  all  of  you  impress  upon 
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your  fellow  workmen,  and  those  with  whom  you  have  influence, 
that  this  is  as  much  a  working  man's  question  as  anybody's.  Try 
to  get  them  to  take  an  interest  in  this  question,  and  if  they  will 
only  show  that  they  do  take  an  interest  in  it  we  shall  not  see  the 
same  apathy  and  ignorance  existing  amongst  the  upper  classes  in 
future  as  exist  now,  and  that  is  the  great  thing  we  have  to 
contend  with.  We  shall  remove  that  apathy  and  that  ignor- 
ance if  we  can  get  the  more  thoughtful  people  to  sit  down 
quietly  and  chew  the  cud  of  silver  and  gold  reflections.  I  am 
bound  to  say  they  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plan  we  advocate  is  right  and  sound,  and  that  the  arguments 
are  on  our  side.  I  do  not  like  to  detain  you  any  longer ;  but  perhaps 
it  might  be  of  interest  if  I  told  you  how  I  became  a  bimetallist,  in 
fact,  to  use  a  term  which  has  become  somewhat  popular  of  late, 
how  I  found  "salvation."  Well,  I  used  to  cast  about  a  great  deal 
to  try  to  discover  the  hidden  causes  of  depression  and  inflation 
of  trade.  I  was  almost  inclined  at  one  time  to  think  that  the  laws 
that  govern  these  matters  were  as  inscrutable  as  the  laws  which 
govern  the  universe ;  but  in  1881  I  read  a  paper  that  was  delivered 
before  the  Bankers'  Institute  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  I  consider  that 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cut  the  first  sod,  so  to 
speak,  in  my  bimetallism.  He  started  me  on  a  line  of  thought  that 
had  never  occurred  to  me  before.  I  followed  it  up  with  great 
caution,  but  the  more  I  studied  it  the  more  convinced  I  became  that 
these  depressions  were  to  a  considerable  extent  monetary,  and  on 
further  consideration  and  very  careful  study,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  remedy  lay  in  the  direction  of  bimetallism. 
It  is  not  a  very  wild  theory  that  we  advocate.  The  Economist 
— a  newspaper  for  which  I  feel  the  very  highest  respect — 
would  have  you  think  that  it  was  a  wild,  impracticable  scheme. 
Look  at  the  names  of  those  who  are  connected  with  the  movement. 
Look  at  the  gentlemen  on  this  platform.  Do  they  look  wild  or 
like  visionaries?  They  seem  to  me  to  look  more  like  steady, 
solid  men  of  business.  That  is  what  we  profess  to  be.  Is  it  a 
new  theory  ?  Is  it  a  thing  that  has  not  been  tried  before  ? 
Why,  it  was  tried  and  succeeded  with  France  for  seventy  years  in 
this  century.  It  was  the  scheme  under  which  we  prospered  all 
through  the  last  century.  Who  is  the  author  of  it  ?  Who  is 
the  author  of  the  bimetallic  system  in  England?  Why,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  Is  he  supposed  to  be  very  visionary?  While  I 
do  not  wish  to  detain  you  any  longer,  I  do  wish  to  add  all  I  can  to 
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what  has  been  said  to  induce  people  to  read  about  this  matter,  and 
to  urge  them  particularly  to  study  the  admirable  papers  we  have 
heard  this  morning  and  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley  (Secretary  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Trades  Council),  who  was  next  called  upon  by  the  Chairman, 
said :  I  scarcely  expected  to  be  asked  to  speak  upon  this  question. 
In  the  first  place,  I  was  very  desirous  of  listening  and  gaining  all 
the  information  that  I  can  in  respect  to  it.  It  is  a  subject  that  we 
have  had  under  discussion  and  consideration  for  some  months,  and 
we  are  beginning  to  feel  that  we  have  some  knowledge  upon  it. 
We  are  beginning  to  think — as  I  heard  remarked  during  luncheon 
— that  we  know  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  I  believe  that  once  we 
discover  that,  we  shall  very  quickly  try  to  remedy  the  pinching.  But 
all  the  arguments  and  all  the  statements  that  have  been  put  forth 
from  the  platform  this  morning  will  be  so  much  waste  of  time  and 
altogether  useless  unless  the  public  generally,  and  the  working 
classes  in  particular,  can  be  educated  on  this  movement.  If  the 
working  classes  could  hear  what  we  have  heard  this  morning — if  they 
would  weigh  the  statements  that  have  been  put  forth — I  am  quite 
sure  of  this,  that  such  an  expression  of  opinion  would  quickly  arise 
from  these  classes  as  would  draw  the  attention  of  Parliament  to 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  great  injustice  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Fielden.  He  certainly  has  made  some  statements  in  which 
we,  as  trade  unionists  and  men  connected  with  the  industrial  classes, 
are  deeply  interested,  and  the  majority  of  the  statements  made  by 
him  we  can,  from  our  own  personal  experience  in  connection  with 
it,  bear  out  as  accurate  and  truthful.  The  lack  of  employment 
that  has  been  spoken  of,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Fielden  did  not  put 
before  you  even  so  bad  as  it  really  exists,  for  1  know  one 
trade — a  very  large  trade — where  the  lack  of  employment  is  so 
great  that  in  every  six  years  every  member  of  the  society,  on  the 
average,  loses  one  year's  employment.  Now,  that  is  a  most  astound- 
ing fact,  and  it  is  one  that  employers  would  do  well  to  weigh  up 
whenever  they  entertain  the  idea  that  they  must  rectify  matters 
and  improve  the  condition  of  labour  by  touching  the  wages  of  the 
labouring  man.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  usually  it  will 
take  employers  all  their  time  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  if  this 
bounty — for  we  can  call  it  nothing  else — is  permitted  to  be  continued 
I  can  quite  understand  employers  being  in  a  worse  position  than  they 
are,  and  making  some  attempt  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the  working 
men.    The  working  classes  have  been  doing  their  very  utmost  lately 
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to  remove  the  sugar  bounties.  Practically  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  that,  but  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  matter  that  comes  to  us 
more  closely  and  nearer  home,  and  one  in  which  we  are  more  directly 
interested  than  the  sugar  bounties.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  about 
time  we  educated  ourselves  upon  this  subject,  and  tried  to  remove 
these  other  evils.  If  the  speeches  that  have  been  made,  and  the 
papers  that  have  been  read  here  to-day  could  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated amongst  the  working  classes,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  our  utmost 
to  bring  this  matter  so  prominently  before  them,  that  each  man  shall 
have  a  full  opportunity  of  making  himself  clearly  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  before  twelve  months  have  rolled  round 
we  shall  be  able  to  give  expression  to  such  a  volume  of  opinion 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked  by  the  Houses  at  St.  Stephen's.  I 
have  expressed  myself  as  a  trades  unionist,  and  as,  I  believe,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  trades  unionists,  and  as  such  I  believe  I  can  speak 
in  a  representative  capacity,  and  say  that  this  subject  will  have  from 
to-day  the  careful  attention  of  the  classes  I  am  connected  with. 


Our  Colonies,  as  Affected  by  the  Bimetallic  Question. 

Mr.  W.  Westgarth  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

I  have  been  asked,  as  an  old  Australian  colonist,  for  a  short 
paper  on  this  subject.  Let  me  introduce  it  by  pointing  out 
the  commercial  importance  of  our  Colonial  possessions;  first, 
with  respect  to  our  own  direct  Colonial  trade;  and  second,  with 
respect  to  that  still  larger  trading  which  the  Colonies  themselves 
carry  on,  not  only  directly  with  us,  but  amongst  themselves,  and  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Here  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  the  "  Synopsis  of  the  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  British  Empire," 
prepared  for  the  Imperial  Federation  League  by  Sir  Rawson  W. 
Rawson,  and  just  published,  a  work  of  very  great  labour  and  merit, 
as  well  as  importance,  which  I  cannot  but  commend  to  everyone's 
study. 

Although  our  Colonial  trade  by  no  means  as  yet  squares  with  our 
foreign  trade,  that  is  to  say,  that  great  trading  which  we  enjoy  with 
all  the  world  outside  of  our  Empire,  for  it  is,  as  yet,  only  as  170  to  472, 
in  our  total  external  trade  of  642  millions  sterling,  yet  the  important 
feature  is  the  rate  of  the  Colonial  increase.  When  that  rate  is 
steadily  and  markedly  superior  to  that  of  our  foreign  increase,  we 
know  what  the  end  will  be,  and  that  probably  within  little  over  one 
more  generation  the  Colonial  figures  will  have  overtaken  the  foreign. 
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So  much  for  our  own  trading  with  the  Colonies.  But  Colonial 
importance  is  perhaps  still  better  seen  when  we  turn  to  the  volume 
of  trading  which  the  Colonies  themselves  collectively  present ;  for 
while  our  total  trading  amounts,  as  already  said,  to  642  millions, 
theirs  (including,  of  course,  India  with  the  other  British  possessions) 
is  already  as  much  as  404  millions,  thus  raising  the  grand  annual 
total  of  the  Empire  to  1,046  millions.  This  is  up  to  the  end  of  1885 ; 
and  a  very  grand  total  it  is,  amounting  to  about  one-half  of  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  our  possessions  deal  with  silver-using 
countries  as  well  as  ourselves,  for  already  they  have  considerable  and 
increasing  trade  with  India,  Singapore,  and  China.  Some  of  these, 
and  notably  India,  are  themselves  silver-using.  They  therefore 
experience,  as  we  do,  the  evils  of  that  ever-fluctuating  ratio  of  value 
between  the  two  standards  which  has  so  troubled  our  commerce 
since  the  bimetallic  suspension  in  1874.  They  are  also,  of  course, 
equally  exposed  with  ourselves  to  that  "appreciation"  of  their 
standard  which,  according  to  no  few  or  mean  authorities,  now 
prevails,  and  has  been  a  main  factor  of  our  trade  depression,  a 
feature  so  generally  recognised  as  to  have  called  for  the  late  special 
Parliamentary  enquiry. 

Let  me  briefly  try  to  explain  "  appreciation  "  of  the  standard,  and 
the  bearing  of  the  bimetallic  question  upon  it.  The  yard  is  one  of 
our  standards  or  common'  measures  of  quantity,  just  as  gold  is  our 
standard  or  common  measure  of  value.  Suppose  then  the  yard  to 
be  subject  at  times  to  growth  or  contraction,  whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously  to  those  using  it,  and  that  during  say  a  year  it  has 
grown  one  inch  longer.  We  all  readily  see  what  must,  result  when 
the  trader,  after  some  intervals,  resells  his  purchases  made  under  the 
altering  yard,  and  eventually  measures  with  it  all  his  stock  at  the 
year's  end.  The  resultant  short  quantities  have  to  be  made  good 
at  the  expense  of  the  profits,  and  thus  the  trader's  business  will 
have  that  aspect  of  depression  and  comparative  unprofitableness 
which  has  of  late  years,  more  or  less,  been  admittedly  one 
characteristic  of  our  trading. 

A  relative  scarcity  of  gold,  caused  either  by  diminished  supplies 
or  enlarged  demands,  results  with  value  much  as  does  the  elongated 
yard  with  lineal  quantity.  There  is  relatively  less  of  the  gold  to 
exchange  for  other  things,  and  these  are  depreciated  in  gold 
measure  in  consequence.  Such,  then,  is  gold  appreciation,  with  its 
depressing  effect  on  trade. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  relative  plenty  of  gold,  arising  from  the 
opposite  causes,  has  just  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
see-saw  of  gold  and  silver  incidents,  the  different  interests  may, 
mathematically  speaking,  find  in  the  long  run  their  compensation. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  socio-economic  relations  will  not  settle  them- 
selves practically  by  mathematics,  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  in 
the  Colonies  as  well  as  at  home,  are  those  debtors  and  employes  who 
bear  the  brunt  of  present  appreciation  of  their  standard,  and  who  are 
much  too  poor  to  tide  over  perhaps  long  years  into  the  alternative 
condition,  however  eventually  certain.  We  had  gold  depreciation 
between  about  1850  and  1870,  and  that  has  since  been  followed  by 
gold  appreciation.  Silver,  on  the  other  hand,  now  so  plentiful,  was  the 
relatively  scarce  article,  and  in  the  appreciated  state,  in  the  previous 
term.  The  trading  and  agricultural  masses  in  India  are  now 
prosperous,  as  they  were  previously  depressed.  The  financial  and 
exchange  trouble  we  so  much  hear  of  to-day  regarding  India  is  not 
at  all  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  of  the  comparative  few  of 
the  capitalists  and  of  the  Government — both  of  these  latter  parties 
having  rentals  or  taxes  due  to  them  in  rupees,  which  have  fallen  of 
late  30  per  cent,  in  value. 

Another  question  arises  here,  of  a  somewhat  mixed  and  curious 
bearing,  concerning  our  Colonies  as  between  themselves.  It  is  this. 
India  being  on  a  silver  standard,  the  cultivator  there  can  now, 
through  his  lightened  expenses  (because  payable  in  depreciated 
silver),  produce  his  wheat  for  our  gold-paying  market  perhaps  at 
as  much  as  30  per  cent,  below  what  might  be  viewed  as  normal 
cost.  This  condition  already  bears  such  fruit,  that  Indian  wheat  has 
been  steadily  supplanting  that  of  Russia  and  the  United  States  in 
our  market,  but  as  our  fine  Australasian  wheat  is  similarly  handi- 
capped, we  do  feel,  and  British  wheat  growers  are  in  just  the  same  case, 
that  the  equitable  bimetallic  adjustment  is  patriotically  desirable. 

1  have,  I  trust,  said  enough  to  show  that,  whether  with  eventual 
compensation  or  not  in  these  ups  and  downs,  with  all  their  trade- 
upsetting  and  uncertainty,  the  best  course  surely  is  that  of  mitigating 
or  minimising  their  intensity  ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  bimetallism 
aims  at,  by  associating  the  two  metals,  so  as  greatly  to  enlarge  the 
monetary  basis,  and  thus  divide  the  force  of  the  market  incidents  of 
supply  or  demand  happening  to  either  of  them.  Bimetallism  cannot 
prevent  these  incidents,  but  by  help  of  adequate  international 
agreement,  it  can  make  the  two  metals  work  practically  as 
one  standard,  by  fixing  the  ratio  of  value.     This  fixing  of  the 
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ratio  involves  no  magic  by  which  to  control  the  irregular  incidents 
of  mining  or  other  supplies  of  gold  or  silver.  What  an  adequate 
'  international  bimetallic  convention  means  is  that  there  will  be  some 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gold  and  silver  money  available  to  counter- 
balance these  irregular  incidents  by  a  self-acting  influx  or  efflux  into 
or  out  of  currency,  of  either  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the  value- 
ratio  will  remain  substantially  steady,  while  only  the  proportion  of 
one  metal  to  the  other  in  the  devoted  international  currencies  is  for 
the  time  altered. 

Another  way  in  which  bimetallism,  if  its  action  were  resumed, 
might  serve  our  Colonies  as  well  as  ourselves,  is  in  regard  to  the 
dollar  and  cent  money  used  all  over  British  North  America,  as  well 
as  the  rupee  or  dollar  money  used  in  India,  Ceylon,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  point  of  inconvenience  to  all 
parties  within  the  one  Empire,  this  is  second  only  to  the  evil  of  the 
two  ever  differing  standards.  Now,  our  Government,  if  bimetallism 
is  adopted,  will  probably  agree  to  join  in  the  coinage  of  an 
international  silver  piece  of  (as  may  be  internationally  agreed  to) 
about  the  dollar  value,  thereby  (with,  perhaps,  a  slight  change  in 
the  rupee)  affiliating  our  money  with  that  of  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  The  completion  of  this  important  step  would  be  to  make 
our  sovereign  or  pound  exactly  five  times  this  piece  in  value.  As  we 
are  a  precedent-following  people,  I  may  mention  that  this  latter 
step  was  agreed  to  conditionally  at  the  Paris  Monetary  Conference 
of  1867,  the  condition  to  be  exacted  by  us  being  that  France  and  the 
Latin  Union  should  adopt  the  gold  standard.  Happily  for  all  those 
who  are  already  damaged  enough  by  gold  appreciation,  this  further 
fearful,  or  say  rather  furious  addition  to  it  was  avoided  by  France's 
refusal  to  consent. 

The  Chairman:  There  will  be  two  or  three  more  interesting 
addresses,  which  I  daresay  you  will  very  much  like  to  hear ;  but 
there  is  one  very  important  point  which  cannot  be  discussed  this 
afternoon  for  lack  of  time.  It  is  the  settlement  of  the  organisation 
of  the  League  so  as  to  secure  a  wider  and  more  general  representa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of 
committees  throughout  the  kingdom.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Mayor  of  Manchester,  I  have  to  announce  that  the  Conference 
will  be  resumed  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour  at  the  Town  Hall  to-morrow 
at  half-past  ten,  when  the  re-organisation  and  some  other  very 
interesting  matters  will  be  discussed.  It  is  hoped  that  all  friends 
of  the  movement  will  be  able  to  attend. 
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Mr.  Hermann  Schmidt  then  read  the  following  paper : — 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  bimetallic  party  rests  on  the 
assertion  that  the  supply  of  gold  is  less  than  it  used  to  be  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  while  the  demand  for  this  metal  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  two  decades,  owing  to  the  adoption  of  the 
gold  standard  by  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  its 
virtual  adoption  by  the  United  States,  by  Holland,  France,  and  the 
States  of  the  Latin  Union,  the  latter  including  Italy.  It  is  asserted 
that  these  numerous  calls  on  the  stock  of  gold  have  created  what  is 
sometimes  called  "  scarcity  of  gold,"  an  expression  in  which  the  word 
"  scarcity  "  is  used  in  a  relative  sense.  The  monometallic  gold  party 
deny  the  existence  of  any  scarcity  of  gold.  They  point  to  the  low 
rates  of  interest  and  discount  which  admittedly  have  prevailed 
during  the  last  decade  as  proof  that  gold  is  abundant.  Hence  they 
argue  that  the  bimetallists  are  in  error.  Mr.  Wells,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  American  economist,  asserts  that  years  of  falling  prices 
in  England  have  been  characterised  by  an  excessive  supply  of  money 
and  currency,  "  when,  if  the  supply  of  money  from  gold  was  dimi- 
nishing, contrary  results  would  seem  to  have  been  inevitable."  Mr. 
Bertram  W.  Currie,  the  London  banker,  stated  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  that  "  a  cheap  rate  of 
money  would  serve  rather  as  an  indication  that  there  was  not  a 
scarcity  of  gold."  Mr.  William  Fowler,  a  director  of  the  National 
Discount  Company,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same  Commission,  not 
only  stated  the  same  doctrine,  but  endeavoured  to  enlarge  on  it. 
He  said,  "  As  we  cannot  create  notes  without  gold,  and  as,  if  we 
want  money,  we  have  to  raise  the  rate  (of  interest)  to  attract 
bullion,  and  as  we  have  had  to  raise  the  rate  less  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  than  we  had  before,  it  seems  to  follow  very  clearly  that,  as  far 
as  the  money  market  goes,  gold  has  not  been  scarce  during  that 
period."  Now,  sir,  I  venture  to  submit  that  the  circumstance  that 
the  rate  of  interest  has  been,  of  late,  rather  lower  than  during  former 
periods,  and  has  exhibited  a  tendency  to  fall  to  a  minimum,  is  no 
argument  whatever  against  the  scarcity-of-gold  theory.  Scarcity, 
being  a  relative  term,  will  first  have  to  be  more  clearly  defined.  In 
one  sense  there  is  always  a  scarcity  of  money,  for  there  will  always  be 
people  who  have  not  got  enough  of  it.  In  another  sense  there  will 
always  be  sufficiency  of  money,  for  prices  invariably  adjust  themselves 
to  the  quantity  by  which  they  are  measured :  money,  like  water, 
always  finds  its  own  level.    The  term  "  scarcity  of  gold,"  if  to  be 
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employed  in  monetary  discussion,  means  the  period  of  transition  from 
a  time  of  greater  to  one  of  smaller  supply  of  gold.    Let  us  now  see 
how  far  our  opponents  are  correct  if  they  assert  that  such  a  period 
ought  to  be  a  time  of  high  rates  of  discount.    The  characteristics 
of  such  a  time  when  the  supplies  of  gold  are  falling  off  (either 
because    the   mines  have  become   less   productive  or  because 
foreign  countries  interrupt  the  output)  are  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold  in  relation  to  commodities,  i.e.,  a  fall  in  general  prices. 
At  first,  merchants,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  will  be  inclined  to 
attribute  this  fall  in  prices  to  a  temporary  reaction,  brought  about 
by  special  circumstances, — circumstances  affecting  the  supply  of  and 
demand  for  commodities,  and  almost  certain  to  be  followed,  sooner 
or  later,  by  a  rebound  upwards.    But  when  experience  teaches  that 
the  expected  rebound  is  not  coming,  that  on  the  contrary  prices 
continue  their  downward  course,  and  that  there  is  an  evident  and 
unmistakable  tendency  of  this  fall  in  prices  to  extend  to  more  and 
more  articles,  traders  will  become  cautious,  restrict  their  purchases, 
keep  as  small  a  stock  of  goods  as  possible,  and  as  great  and  as  ready 
a  command  over  money,  i.e.,  gold,  as  is  practicable.    The  feature  of 
the  situation  will  become  an  anxiety  to  lend,  not  to  buy.    A  restric- 
tion in  the  supply  of  gold,  though  its  first  effect  on  the  money 
market,  by  tending  to  reduce  the  available  bank  reserves,  may  con- 
sist, and  generally  does  consist,  in  raising  the  rates  of  discount,  must 
in  the  long  run  bring  about   a  smaller  demand  for  capital,  an 
accumulation  of  unused  deposits  in  the  banks,  i.e.,  lower  rates  of 
interest.    If  we  then  were  to  forecast  a  course  of  the  money  market 
likely  to  be  pursued  in  a  period  of  declining  gold  supplies,  would  it 
not  be  the  very  developments  which  we  have  witnessed  several  times 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  ?    A  demand  for  gold,  a  fear  that  the 
bank  reserves  may  be  trenched  upon  to  too  large  an  extent,  a  rise  in 
the  bank  rate,  unjustified  by  any  commercial  considerations  and 
decreed  merely  in  order  to  possess  the  gold,  an  open  market  follow- 
ing very  reluctantly  the  Bank  of  England  and  frequently  consider- 
ably below  the  official  minimum — and  then  a  period  of  apathy 
and  of  money  offering  without  their  being  an  inquiry.  Meanwhile 
all  the  great  and  rich  interests  of  the  country  more  or  less  suffering, 
save  the  class  enjoying  fixed  incomes,  and  the  purely  financial 
interests  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  latter  is  basking  in  that 
artificial  sunshine  produced  by  the  rise  of  stocks  and  shares,  that 
appreciate   under  the  influence  of   "cheap  money  "—commercial 
stagnation,  unsatisfactory  workhouse  statistics,  but  partial  financial 
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activity  and  success  of  "  conversion  schemes."    High  bank  reserves 
and  low  rates  of  interest,  far  from  being  evidence  of  an  abundance 
of  gold,  are  therefore  an  indication,  nay,  almost  a  proof,  that 
a  reduction  in  the  supply  of  gold  has  been  going  on  for  a 
certain  time,  and  that  the  habits  and  actions  of  merchants  and 
traders  have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily, been  influenced  by  this  circumstance.    If,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  a  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  gold  is  coupled  with  a 
fluctuating  and  disturbed  state  of  the  silver  market,  which  renders 
investments  in  silver  extremely  hazardous  and  unpopular,  the  fact 
that  a  large  field  of  profitable  employment  of  capital  has  thus  been 
closed  will  increase  the  offer  of  capital  in  the  home  markets,  and  be 
an  additional  cause  of  lower  rates  for  money.    The  doctrine  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  this"  paper  is  by  no  means  new,  but 
can  be  found  in  one  form  or  other  in  all  the  text  books  of  political 
economy.    J.  S.  Mill  repeatedly  affirms  that  interest  will  fall  if  the 
value  of  money  rises.    For,  in  such  instances,  he  says,  "  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  lenders,  in  common  with  all  other  money,  will  be 
enhanced  in  value,  i.e.,  there  will  be  a  greater  amount  of  real  capital 
seeking  borrowers,  while  the  capital  wanted  by  borrowers  will  only 
be  the  same  as  before  and  the  money  account  less."  It  seems,  there- 
fore, quite  clear  that  our  opponents  are  missing  the  mark  when  they 
think  that  by  proving  the  low  rate  for  money,  they  are  establishing 
the  fact  of  an  abundance  of  gold.    The  rate  of  interest  is  the  price 
paid  for  the  loaning  of  capital ;  abundance  and  scarcity  of  metallic 
money  does  not  act  on  capital,  but  on  the  level  of  prices  ;  they  deter- 
mine the  purchasing  power  of  the  standard.    The  explanation  of  the 
error  of  our  opponents  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country  consists  of  the  gold  which  forms  the 
reserve  of  the  banking  system.    But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole  capital,  and  the  rate  of  interest  ruling  depends  in  the  end  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  whole  capital  offering  to  the  entire  demand  for 
accommodation,  and  only  very  temporarily  upon  the  demand  for 
gold.    If,  then,  we  were  asked  what,  according  to  our  conclusions, 
are  the  probable  effects  of  reduced  supplies  of  gold  in  the  money 
market,  we  should  answer :  Not,  as  our  opponents  seem  to  imply, 
high  rates  of  interest,  but  a  lower  range  of  prices,  a  more  sensitive 
and  more  easily  supplied  money  market,  with  a  permanent  tendency 
of  rates  towards  a  minimum. 

Mr.  E.  Langley  (Bath)  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  add  anything  to  the  admirable  exposition  of  the  leading  principles 
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of  bimetallism  with  which  they  had  been  favoured  that  day,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  content  himself  with  a  single  reference  to  the 
matter  of  ratio.  Speaking  for  himself,  his  own  opinion  was  that 
15^  to  1  would  prove  on  examination  to  be  the  soundest  point  at 
which  to  fix  it,  looking  at  the  interests,  as  a  whole,  of  all  the 
countries  which  we  might  desire  or  require  to  join  in  an  interna- 
tional agreement. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Everett  (representing  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture)  said  :  I  have  attended  this  Conference  with  very  much 
pleasure,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  persons  attempting  to  deal 
seriously  with  this  question,  which  to  me  has  appeared  for  several 
years  the  most  important  and  urgent  question  requiring  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature.  I  speak  as  a  farmer.  I  come  from  East  Anglia,  a 
part  of  the  country  which  is  the  especial  home  of  arable  land  and  of 
corn  cultivation.  Until  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  we  enjoyed  in 
that  district  a  large  measure  of  prosperity.  The  farmer  who  gave 
reasonable  attention  to  his  business  was  able  to  live,  and  the  compe- 
tition for  farms  was  extremely  great.  The  owners  of  farms  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  steadily  increase  in  value.  The  labourer 
who  worked  on  the  land  found  employment  plentiful,  his  wages 
growing,  and  his  position  becoming  one  of  greater  independence 
than  it  had  been-  before.  To  trustees  who  had  money  for  widows 
and  orphans  to  invest,  the  land  appeared  to  be  the  safest  investment, 
and  we  had  a  saying  that,  "  There  is  nothing  like  a  bit  of  land  ;  it 
cannot  run  away,  and  it  cannot  be  burnt."  While  that  state  of 
things  continued  the  land  was  being  caused  to  yield  the  utmost 
amount  of  produce.  Everybody  who  had  land  felt  it  his  interest  to 
cultivate  it  to  the  highest  possible  extent.  Now,  however,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  singularly  pleasant  picture  is  completely  changed. 
At  the  present  time  you  will  not  find  a  farm  in  the  eastern  counties 
that  is  not  much  poorer  than  it  was.  Some  of  them  are  worked  for 
nothing  in  the  *way  of  profit,  and  less  than  nothing.  The  farmers 
are  anxious  to  relinquish  their  farms  rather  than  to  retain  them,  so 
that  farms  instead  of  being  in  great  request  are  a  positive  drug  in 
the  market.  The  fall  in  rents  is  something  enormous,  except  in  the 
case  of  farms  that  are  favourably  situated  as  to  soil  and  locality  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  farms  that  will  come  into  the  market  next 
Michaelmas,  the  case  will  be  much  more  serious  than  a  fall  in  rents. 
A  good  deal  of  land  will  cease  to  be  worth  any  rent  at  all,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  a  good  deal  of  land  will  go  out  of  cultivation,  or 
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be  used  for  the  growth  of  grass,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  grass 
itself,  and  the  natural  effect  of  that  is  that  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  employment  for  the  agricultural  labourer. 
Already  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  the  labourer's  wages — 
4s.  a  week — a  reduction  from  13s.  to  9s.  a  week.     That  is  an 
enormous  fall.    And  though  the  labourer  buys  his  bread  and  other 
things  cheaper,  if  you  put  it  to  our  men  whether  they  would  rather 
be  in  the  state  they  are  now  or  in  that  they  occupied  ten  years  ago, 
they  will  at  once  reply,  "  Let  us  go  back  to  the  state  in  which 
we  were  ten  years  or  twelve  years  ago."    As  regards  trustees  who 
have   lent  their  money  on  land,  they  find  themselves  now  in 
many  cases  unable  to  obtain  the  interest  on  their  mortgages; 
and  persons  who  lent  their  money  on  trust  in  this  way  and  thought 
their  position  was  secure  are  being  reduced  to  beggary ;  and  if  the 
money  has  to  be  called  in,  well,  you  may  call,  but  you  will  not  get 
the  money  by  calling.    You  will  have  to  take  the  land,  and  in 
trying  to  realise  your  principal  you  will  lose  interest  as  well  as 
principal.    That  is  a  most  miserable  and  unhappy  state  of  things  to 
be  in  England  to-day,  and  as  a  result  land  is  yielding  less  than 
formerly,  and  will  continue  to  yield  less  and  less.    Now  as  to  the 
cause  of  all  this.    The  cause  is  perfectly  simple.    There  is  only  one 
thing  the  matter  with  us,  and  that  is  price.    There  is  nothing  amiss 
with  the  seasons  ;  our  industry  and  skill  are  not  at  fault.    All  that 
is  wrong  is  the  price.    That  which  we  have  to  sell  has  fallen  in  value, 
and  the  decline  has  extended  to  all  kinds  of  our  produce.  What 
has  caused  the  fall  ?    Many  people  say  Free  Trade,  but  that  is 
40  years  old,  and  for  the  first  30  years  after  the  adoption  of 
Free  Trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three  or  four,  agriculture 
was  in  the  very  height  of  its  prosperity.    It  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  a  system  under  which  we  in  common  with  all  the  other 
industries  of  this  country  flourished  so  much  for  so  long  a  period 
should  now  have  turned  into  a  curse  to  us.    The  explanation  of  the 
fall  is  as  simple  as  anything  can  be.    What  is  price  ?    We  measure 
price  in  England  by  the  sovereign.    That  is  the  measure  of  all 
values  in  this  country.    What  is  it  ?    A  piece  of  gold  of  a  certain 
weight  and  purity.    There  is  nothing  magical  about  it.    There  is 
the  stamp  of  the  Queen's  head  upon  it,  but  that  is  simply  a 
guarantee   to   us  that  the   coin    is    what  it  purports  to  be. 
That    then    is    the    material    by    which    we    value    all  other 
materials.     If  you  interfere  with  a  yard  measure,  it  will  not 
measure  correctly.    We  measure  corn  by  the  bushel.    If  our  measure 
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grows  bigger  we  shall  find  fewer  bushels  in  a  heap  of  com.  Apply 
that  rule  to  the  measure  of  value.  There  are  fewer  pounds  sterling 
in  our  stock  of  corn,  bullocks,  sheep,  lambs,  wool,  and  everything 
else.  The  measure  of  value  is  altered.  Look  how  that  affects 
contracts.  We  contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  pounds  sterling, 
but  the  prices  of  our  commodities  fall  greatly  in  value,  and  the  result 
is  inability  to  fulfil  the  contract.  For  my  part,  I  don't  blame  the 
people  in  Ireland  who  have  not  been  able  to  pay  their  rents,  nor  the 
turbulent  people  of  Wales  who  are  resisting  payment  of  tithes.  It 
is  their  misfortune.  The  value  of  all  they  have  to  sell  has  fallen, 
not  from  any  fault  of  theirs,  but  from  the  increased  value  of  gold, 
which  is  the  measure  of  all  values.  It  is  unjust  that  we  should  be 
required  to  fulfil  contracts  on  the  old  terms,  when  the  measure  by 
which  they  are  estimated  has  so  greatly  increased  in  its  capacity, 
and  which,  from  the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  has  compelled  the 
Legislature  to  do  that  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  a  most  monstrous  thing,  namely,  to  interfere  with 
bargains  which  have  been  made ;  but  Parliament  has  been  obliged  to 
do  that,  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  fulfil  those  bargains.  And, 
so  far  as  I  see,  the  circumstances  which  have  increased  the  value  of  gold 
in  the  last  ten  years  are  going  on  still,  and  we  have  socialism  and  politi- 
cal troubles  of  a  serious  kind  before  us  as  a  nation  unless  we  arrest  this 
declension.  The  way  to  do  this  seems  to  my  mind  perfectly  simple. 
We  know  that  supply  and  demand  regulate  value.  A  decreasing 
supply  and  an  increased  demand  for  gold,  because  of  other  nations 
giving  up  using  paper  and  silver  and  taking  to  use  gold,  has  enhanced 
the  value  of  gold.  It  could  not  help  going  up,  and  we  have  a  very 
curious  illustration  of  how  it  has  gone  up  by  the  events  of  recent 
years.  The  intrinsic  value  of  twenty  shillings,  plus  the  cost  of 
seigniorage,  used  to  be  equal  to  the  sovereign ;  but  since  the  demone- 
tisation of  silver  that  has  not  been  so.  There  have  been  two 
separate  moneys,  and  gold  has  become  25  to  30  per  cent,  more 
valuable  as  compared  with  silver.  It  appears  to  me  the  inference 
is  irresistible.  The  value  of  our  commodities  has  been  forced  down 
from  25  to  30  per  cent.  Look  at  the  unfair  competition  between 
English  farmers  and  farmers  in  a  silver-using  country.  Those  in  the 
silver-using  country  can  now  sell  their  produce  for  at  least  one- 
fourth  less  of  gold  than  they  used  to  do,  and  yet  take  the  same 
money  home  for  themselves.  We  are  in  this  position.  Two  shop- 
keepers keep  shop  side  by  side ;  one  has  a  plan  by  which  he  can 
turn  every  15s.  he  takes  into  a  sovereign.  Consequently  he  can  under- 
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sell  his  rival,  and  ruin  him  and  laugh  at  him.  And  that  is  the  position 
in  which  British  agriculturists  are  placed  in  comparison  with  their 
competitors  in  silver-using  countries.    The  latter  can  sell  their 
produce  at  a  reduction  of  25  to  30  percent,  of  our  gold  money,  and 
yet  take  home  as  much  of  their  money  as  ever  they  did  before.    It  is 
certain  that  the  growth  of  wheat  and  arable  cultivation  in  many  parts 
of  England  will  be  destroyed  if  this  thing  goes  on.    I  am  a  Free 
Trader.    I  believe  we  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.   I  say 
the  more  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  good  things  we  have,  the  better 
for  us.     I  don't  believe  anything  about  over-production  or  over- 
abundance, that  because  there  is  too  much,  people  will  have  to  be 
pinched  and  have  too  little,  and  I  say,  in  heaven's  name,  as  we  have 
free  trade  in  bread  stuffs  and  meat,  why  have  silver  ostracised  ?  It 
is  a  good  thing  as  well  as  gold.    Why  should  our  Government 
arbitrarily  interfere  and  refuse  permission  for  silver  to  come  and  be 
put  into  good  money  and  circulated  ?    The  system  we  are  pursuing 
now  is  one  of  rank  protection  for  gold,  and  nothing  less,  and 
it  has  the  effect  of  artificially  depreciating  every  other  kind  of  property 
and  labour  in  this  country.    I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  in  this 
great  centre,  where  you  so  successfully  carried  out  the  great  Free 
Trade  battle,  you  will  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  Free  Trade  battle 
in  regard  to  money. 

Mr;  J.  F.  S.  Rolleston  (representing  the  Leicestershire  Chamber 
of  Agriculture)  said :  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  oneself  here  among 
friends  and  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  those  who  have  devoted  so  much 
time,  thought,  and  labour  towards  the  alleviation  of  the  terrible 
depression  from  which  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  the  country 
is  and  has  been  suffering.  As  in  days  gone  by,  Manchester  has  again 
come  to  the  fore  as  the  pioneer  in  the  march  of  reform.  It  was 
Manchester  that  forty  years  ago  initiated  and  carried  to  success  an 
important  fiscal  policy,  which  has  served  for  the  political  guidance 
of  this  generation,  and  it  is  to  Manchester  that  we  look  in 
these  days  of  gloom  and  in  this  period  of  depression  to  take 
the  lead,  and  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue  those  principles  we  are 
here  to  discuss.  It  is  that  which  has  brought  us  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to-day.  Some  of  us,  as  amateurs,  do  not  presume 
to  be  able  to  enlighten  you  at  all  on  the  subject ;  but  this  we  can 
do,  we  can  express  our  sincere  conviction  that  your  cause  is  the 
only  one  worthy  the  atttention  of  industrial  Britain,  and,  speaking 
in  the  name  of  the  most  depressed  section  of  it,  I  have  to  say 
that  we  offer  you  our  heartfelt  goodwill  and  promises  of  our 
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most  cordial  support.  While  we  have  watched  with  keen  interest 
the  part  you  have  taken,  and  while  we  yield  to  Manchester  the  palm 
of  being  the  pioneer  in  this  matter,  we  hope  you  will  allow  the 
county  of  Leicester's  claim  to  be  a  warm  auxiliary  and  sincere  ally. 
Now,  what  is  the  most  practicable  way  of  giving  effect  to  your 
opinions  in  the  country  ?  That  the  time  for  action  is  at  hand  can 
hardly  be  denied.  The  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present  moment  is 
a  very  serious  one.  It  is  filling  the  hearts  of  the  best  people  with 
dismay,  it  is  increasing  the  dangers  and  troubles  in  Ireland,  and  wasting 
the  substance  of  numbers  of  hard-working  and  once-prosperous  agri- 
culturists in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  encouraging  Socialism, 
and  developing  very  serious  dangers  in  our  crowded  cities  and  towns. 
This  state  of  things,  if  allowed  to  continue,  will  bring  about  a  social 
cataclasm.  Think  of  the  gloom  that  rests  on  agriculture.  Landlords 
exiled,  farmers  ruined,  and  labourers  on  the  tramp,  while  thousands 
of  people  in  the  large  towns  are  starving  for  the  bread  which  could 
easily  be  made.  Truly  the  position  of  agriculture  seems  hopeless  and 
desperate.  We  do  not  regard  all  this  as  the  visitation  of  heaven, 
but  as  the  work  of  men.  The  cause  is  clear,  and  that  is  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  commodities  as  a  consequence  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold,  due  in  part  to  scarcity  and  to  the 
increased  demand  in  consequence  of  the  restrictions  of  the  use 
of  silver.  Man  cannot  control  the  former,  but  he  can  the 
latter.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  new  thing ;  we  merely  ask  for  the 
status  quo  ante.  We  ask  for  a  measure  which  shall  be  at  once 
thorough  and  complete,  that  the  mint  shall  be  open  to  the  free 
coinage  of  gold  and  silver  as  before,  and  that  those  two  metals  shall 
be  restored  to  something  like  their  former  relative  value.  We  believe 
that  nothing  short  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  can  remedy  the  evils  of 
which  we  have  complained,  and  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  will  open 
up  trade  in  the  great  centres  of  industry,  and  it  is  to  such  a  measure 
as  I  have  indicated  that  our  most  strenuous  efforts  will  be  directed. 
Some  of  us  in  Leicestershire  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us,  disregarding  altogether  the  convenience  of 
political  parties,  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  Englishmen,  and 
bestow — and  induce  others  to  do  likewise — our  votes  upon  those 
Parliamentary  candidates  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  support 
our  measure,  and  to  withhold,  and  endeavour  to  induce  others  to  do 
the  same,  our  support  from  those  who  will  not  so  pledge  themselves. 
To  achieve  success  we  must  become  a  political  power.  We  believe 
that  by  these  means,  and  these  means  only,  the  Battle  of  the 
Standards  will  be  won. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Arnold  said:  I  have  not  many  remarks  to 
make  to  you,  and  whatever  I  have  to  say  will  be  confined  to 
refuting  some  of  the  arguments  which  will  be  addressed  to  me 
when  I  am  discussing  this  important  question.  The  argument 
has  not  been  alluded  to  by  any  of  the  speakers  to-day,  but  it  has 
often  been  said  to  me  that  legislation  can  do  nothing  whatever  as  to 
making  any  value  in  silver,  and  that  it  has  got  to  take  its  place 
simply  as  a  metal,  and  that  no  legislation  will  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  fixing  its  value.  It  is  all  very  well  to  argue  from  hypothesis 
and  from  theory,  but  I  prefer  to  look  at  facts.  What  has 
legislation  done  for  silver  in  a  country  so  close  to  our  own  as  France  ? 
I  was  amazed,  sir,  perfectly  amazed,  to  read  in  a  speech  by  a 
gentleman  who  is  generally  considered  the  very  embodiment  of 
common  sense — I  mean  Lord  Bramwell — that  silver  was  mere  token 
money  in  France.  Token  money !  Yes,  token  money  as  much  as 
a  Bank  of  England  note  is  token  money.  A  man  in  France  can 
take  his  thousand  pieces  of  five  francs  each  in  silver,  and  with  that 
can  discharge  his  mortgage  debt  of  5,000  francs  on  his  property. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Legislature  has  said  that  silver  money  is  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  and  so  the  effect  of  legislation  is  absolutely 
to  fix  the  value  of  silver  in  that  country.  I  apprehend  the  effect  of 
legislation  would  be  precisely  the  same  in  this  country.  What 
do  we  see  now  ?  The  legal  tender  for  debts  is  what  ?  The 
monometallists  say  gold  only.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
legal  tender  for  debts  in  England  is  either  gold  or  Bank  of 
England  notes — one  or  the  other — and,  therefore,  to-day  we  are  not 
only  a  monometallist  country,  but  we  are  a  monometallist  and  paper 
country.  And  in  the  same  way  I  say  it  would  be  with  any 
coin  which  is  stamped  with  Her  Majesty's  head,  whether  it  be 
a  sovereign,  which  says  so  much,  or  whether  it  be  a  florin, 
which  falsely  declares  that  it  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound. 
It  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound  ;  but  it  ought  to  be.  And  when 
we  are  talking  about  a  fixed  ratio,  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  any 
better  than  take  the  value  of  silver  in  the  country  where  it  is  most 
used,  namely,  in  India.  There  to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  of  the 
same  value  to-day  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years;  and  if 
the  rupee  and  the  florin,  both  of  them  issued  under  the  auspices 
and  under  the  guarantee  of  Her  Majesty,  were  used  as  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  in  England,  this  question 
w  ould  be  solved  and  prosperity  would  then  rest  upon  our  various 
industries  in  every  way  in  this  country.  It  is  for  the  Legislature 
to  do  this,  for  it  is  not  a  matter  of  "  natural  laws." 
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Mr.  Theodore  C.  Taylor  said :  On  the  general  question,  I  think 
we  have  had  eloquence  enough  and  exposition  enough;  but  there 
are  just  two  points  I  will  touch  upon  by  your  leave,  and  I  will  not 
occupy  five  minutes  in  so  doing.  The  objections  our  opponents 
raise  are  of  two  classes — those  raised  by  the  people  who  know 
something  about  it,  and  those — and  they  are  the  more  numerous — 
raised  by  those  who  know  nothing  at  all  about  it.  The  favourite 
objection  of  those  who  do  not  understand  the  question  at  all  is — I 
am  speaking  now  of  the  depression  in  trade  and  the  low  prices  part 
of  the  question— the  objection  they  take  to  our  "  bimetallic  fallacies," 
as  they  call  them,  is:  "Why,  bad  trade  is  all  caused  by  over- 
production." Now,  I  want  Mr.  Fielden,  and  also  Mr.  Kelley,  and 
the  other  gentlemen  here  who  represent  the  working  classes, 
to  go  to  the  working  classes  and  say:  " Gentlemen,  the  up- 
holders of  the  present  state  of  things  say  that  you  cannot 
have  enough  clothing,  and  you  cannot  have  enough  to  eat, 
because  there  is  too  much  of  it."  I  want  you  to  go  and  tell  your 
friends  that,  gentlemen,  because  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
is  monstrous,  and  indeed  a  scandal.  "  There  is  something  rotten 
-in  the  State  of  Denmark,"  when  the  favourite  reason  that 
is  given  amongst  some  of  these  business  men,  who,  as  I  say, 
know  nothing  about  it,  is  that  the  reason  why  the  working  classes 
cannot  have  enough  to  clothe  themselves  and  feed  themselves  with 
is  over-production,  and  if  they  have  no  better  explanation  to  give  of 
bad  trade  than  the  fact  that  production  has  so  enormously  increased 
beyond  the  possibility  of  consumption,  I  say  they  are  not  at 
all  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  smallest  light  amongst  us.  We 
have  had  a  most  admirable  paper  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Fielden. 
I  think  that  paper  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and 
circulated  all  over  the  country,  for  it  deserves  the  widest  and 
largest  attention  that  can  be  given  to  it.  Professors  of  political 
economy  can  do  admirably  in  their  way  also,  especially  when 
they  prepare  papers  like  those  to  which  we  listened  to-day.  I  am, 
however,  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  want  to  take  not  so 
much  the  scholastic  and  academical  side  of  this  question  as  to  take 
a  practical  application  from  it.  I  myself  am  one  of  those  who  think 
that  Ernest  Seyd  deserves  the  credit  of  a  large  part  of  this 
movement,  and  I  feel  myself  that  if  he  were  living  and  amongst 
us  here  now  he  would  be  rejoiced  to  see  there  has  been  so  much 
progress  made.  But,  as  one  who  has  studied  the  question  for  a 
long  time,  I  feel  that  I,  along  with  many  other  gentlemen  on 
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this  platform,  have  been  guilty  of  dealing  with  this  subject  too 
much  from  a  historical  and  retrospective  point  of  view  rather 
than  looking  at  it  and  treating  it  from  a  practical  point  of 
view.  We  don't  want  to  assume,  as  some  of  us  seem  to  have 
done,  that  the  public  will  go  into  all  the  merits  of  this 
question.  They  will  not  weary  themselves  by  doing  so,  but 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  present  to  them  the  broad,  easily- 
grasped  features  of  the  question,  in  the  way  it  was  done  by 
Sir  Henry  Meysey-Thompson.  Working  men  representatives  do 
not  omit  to  make  the  most  of  such  statements  as  you  have 
heard  to-day.  I  say  it  is  a  monstrous  contrast  that  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  such  enormous  commodities — which  the  over-produc- 
tion fallacy  men  say  is  the  case — and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
men  hungering  and  half  naked  who  cannot  be  consumers  because 
they  are  not  allowed  to  produce  the  very  things  they  would 
consume.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  had  the  commodities  to  be 
consumed,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  would-be  consumers, 
does  it  not  look  as  if  there  were  something  wrong  in  the  means  of 
bringing  the  commodities  and  the  consumers  together.  Pseudo- 
scientists  on  this  question  say :  "  What  an  unscientific  thing  it 
is,  how  absurd  it  is  to  propose  to  fix  by  law  the  price  of  one 
commodity  in  terms  of  another.  Why,  that  is  a  monstrosity  which 
was  tried  with  corn  and  wool.  Have  we  not  heard  of  the  sumptuary 
laws  of  centuries  ago  ?  "  I  say  that  such  men  do  not  understand 
the  first  elements  of  the  case.  There  are  two  main  differences 
between  commodities  and  these  two  metals.  Although  silver  might 
be  somewhat  more  largely  produced  if  its  price  could  be  raised, 
silver  and  gold  cannot  be  produced  at  the  will  of  man.  If  the 
price  of  cotton  were  fixed  too  high,  people  could  take  to  wearing 
wool,  silk,  flax,  or  a  variety  of  articles.  The  public  have  the 
alternative  of  using  one  thing  or  another.  So  that  for  two 
reasons  those  commodities,  silver  and  gold,  are  not  in  the 
ordinary  category.  The  one  is  that  they  are  not  producible 
at  the  will  of  man,  or  practically  not  so;  and  the  other  that 
they  are  not  interchangeable  with  other  commodities  at 
the  will  of  the  users.  The  Governments  make  the  markets  for 
the  precious  metals,  but  they  never  can  make  a  market  for  any 
other  commodities  except  these ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  public 
have  nothing  which  they  can  put  in  the  place  of  these  metals, 
because  the  Government  controls  what  shall  be  money  and  what 
shall  not. 
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Mr.  Abraham  Ha  worth  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  most  appropriate 
conclusion  to  the  work  of  this  Conference  if  we  gave  our  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  for  his  services  in  the  chair  to-day.  I  therefore 
beg  to  propose  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gibbs,  both  for 
his  excellent  address  and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  our 
proceedings. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gwyther  :  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that 
proposition.  Mr.  Gibbs  is  our  tower  and  strength  in  the  metropolis, 
and  we  always  look  up  to  him  for  guidance  and  direction. 

The  resolution  was  passed  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  said :  1  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  welcomed  this  resolution. 
I  don't  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  what  I  have  said  already, 
still  less  to  what  has  been  said  by  others,  but  I  will  just  give  you  a 
piece  of  advice  and  put  it  in  the  shape  of  an  illustration.  You  know 
how,  in  the  old  comedy  of  Ben  Jonson's,  Captain  Bobadil  was 
explaining  to  his  companions  how  he  meant  to  dispose  of  the  army 
of  the  enemy.  He  told  them  it  was  an  extremely  simple  thing. 
He  said  that  he  and  five  of  his  friends  would  challenge  six  of 
the  other  side,  and,  of  course,  would  kill  them.  Then,  having 
killed  those  six,  they  would  challenge  six  more,  kill  them,  then 
challenge  six  more  and  kill  them,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
of  the  army,  and  he  ended  by  saying  that  nothing  could  be  more 
simple.  Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  kill  our  friends  the  mono- 
metallists — I  do  not  want  you  to  take  them  and  blow  out  their 
brains,  but  I  want  you  to  attack  them  with  potent  reasoning  and 
instruct  their  brains.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  "  acceptance 
of  conversion  "  lately,  and  if  you  use  strong  and  forcible  arguments 
you  will  find  that  they  will  all  receive  conversion  with  the  same 
heartiness  that  it  has  been  accepted  at  the  hands  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 
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THE  BANQUET. 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  League  and  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject  of  bimetallism,  assembled  at  a 
banquet  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Aytoun-street.  Mr.  Robert  Barclay, 
President  of  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the  Bimetallic  League, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  amongst  the  guests  were  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  D. 
M.  Barbour,  C.S.I.,  Sir  H.  Meysey-Thompson,  Bart.,  Mr.  Henry  H. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Frank  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  Mr.  S. 
Williamson,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  D.  Provand,  M.P.,  Colonel  Fryer,  C.B., 
Lieut.-Colonel  Bridgford,  C.B.,  Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart.,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Grenfell,  Mr.  Abraham  Haworth,  Mr.  P.  F.  Tidman,  C.M.G.,  Prof. 
Nicholson,  Prof.  Foxwell,  E.  B.  IvanMuller,  M.A.,  Mr.Westgarth,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  attended  the  Conference. 

The  Chairman  :  I  rise  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen."  In 
submitting  the  toast  of  our  beloved  sovereign  I  do  not  need  to  extol 
her  virtues,  or  say  anything  as  to  the  past  glories  of  her  reign,  but  I 
think  it  is  fitting  in  this  assembly  to  express  the  hope  that  the  head 
of  Victoria  upon  our  coins  may  ere  long  be  encircled  with  a  new 
glory  as  the  symbol  of  monetary  unity  throughout  the  vast  Empire 
she  sways.  I  trust  that  her  effigy  as  Queen  and  as  Empress 
upon  the  coins  of  England  and  of  India  may  soon  cease  to 
distinguish,  as  they  do  now,  two  distinct  and  conflicting  systems  of 
money,  but  simply  indicate  two  sections  of  a  monetary  system  made 
practically  one  by  the  measures  we  propose.  This  would,  indeed, 
be  the  crowning  glory  of  Victoria's  reign.  I  give  the  toast  of 
"  Her  Majesty  the  Queen." 

The  toast  was  honoured  amid  cheers. 

The  Chairman:  We  gave  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  a 
right  royal  reception  in  Manchester  last  year.  They  and  the  Royal 
Family,  I  think,  discharge  the  high  and  important  duties  they  have 
to  discharge  in  a  very  proper  way.  The  position  of  heir  apparent 
is  no  sinecure,  and  the  Prince,  I  believe,  fulfils  his  duties  in  a  way 
that  satisfies  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  beg  to  give  you  "The 
health  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Royal  Family." 

Mr.  Frank  Hardcastle,  M.P.,  proposed  "  The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Reserve  Forces."  He  said  :  I  shall  propose  this  toast  in  a  few  words 
— short,  sharp,  and  decisive.    Our  army  is  small,  but  is  composed  of 
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real,  downright,  good  stuff.  There  is  no  better  portion  of  that 
army  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  corps  of  the 
gallant  colonel  whose  name  I  see  down  to  respond  to  the  first 
portion  of  the  toast.  As  to  the  navy,  no  man  can  have  had 
the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  observing  the  navy  during  the  last 
few  years,  without  being  impressed  with  its  strength,  with  the  great 
intelligence  of  the  seamen,  and  with  the  efficiency  of  the  officers. 
To  them  we  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  agree  with  me,  but  I  confess  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
volunteers  nothing  would  have  saved  this  country  from  some  form 
of  conscription,  and,  therefore,  I  say  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
gallant  officer  whose  name  I  see  down  to  reply  for  the  Volunteers, 
and  who  deserves  the  decoration  of  C.B.,  which  Her  Majesty 
conferred  upon  him,  perhaps  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  anybody 
to  deserve  any  decoration. 

Colonel  John  Fryer,  C.B.,  in  responding,  said :  It  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  satisfaction  to  myself,  as  a  very  humble  member  of  Her 
Majesty's  army,  to  have  the  honour  of  returning  thanks  to  such  an 
assembly.  The  army,  gentlemen,  is  very  much  indebted  to  you  for 
having  proposed  the  toast,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  is 
in  India.  The  army  in  India  will  be,  however,  more  grateful  when 
it  hears  the  good  work  you  are  doing  on  their  behalf  in  the  cause  of 
bimetallism.  The  army  of  the  East  is  intensely  interested  in  this 
great  subject,  which  has  been  dealt  with  so  ably  to-day.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  resolves  itself  into  a  nutshell  when  you  see  the  cause  and 
effect.  India  has  very  properly  been  called  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown.  It  is  officered  by  men  and  soldiers  of  whom,  I  think, 
you  will  all  say,  however  you  may  regard  the  general  expense  and 
cost  of  our  small  army,  that  that  portion  of  it  is  not  overpaid.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  cost  of  the  army  in  many  par- 
ticulars requires  great  and  careful  looking  into.  Now,  a  large  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  army  is  stationed  in  India — over  60,000  European 
troops,  besides  native  troops  who  are  commanded  by  British  officers. 
They  are  very  deeply  interested  in  this  question  of  bimetallism  in  this 
way :  Nearly  every  officer  who  has  served  there  for  any  length  of  time 
has  near  relatives  who  depends  on  him  for  support,  many  of  them 
living  in  England,  and  children  to  educate,  for  whose  maintenance 
he  remits  sums  of  money  home  periodically.  As  things  are  at  present 
he  loses  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  by  exchange,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  disastrous  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.  Now,  our 
opponents,  the  gold  holders,  are  never  tired  of  asserting  that  the 
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whole  question  of  the  restitution  of  silver  to  its  old  standard  is  a 
myth.  Well,  I  ask  you  to  consider,  if  such  be  true,  if  it  would  be 
worth  their  while  to  take  such  an  amount  of  trouble  to  prove  it  so. 
The  truth  is,  we  none  of  us  like  working  for  nothing,  but  the  gold 
holders  seem  to  want  more  than  a  natural  advantage ;  and  that  they 
are  now  reaping  large  benefits  from  the  present  losses  of  the  silver- 
using  countries  is  evident,  and  I  trust  the  present  Commission  may 
rightly  determine  justice  as  between  the  two  parties.  In  conclusion, 
I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  proposing  the  toast,  and  to 
assure  you  that  the  army  of  the  East  in  India  will  always  fill  a 
bumper  to  return  the  compliment  to  Manchester  as  the  champion 
of  the  rights  of  silver. 

Lieut.-Col.  Bridgford,  C.B.,  said :  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  the  auxiliary  forces,  especially 
that  portion  of  them — the  Volunteers — to  which  I  belong.  Colonel 
Fryer  has  said  that  he  does  not  think  the  regular  service  is  overpaid. 
All  I  can  say  for  the  Volunteer  force  is  that  we  are  not  paid 
at  all.  Therefore  there  are  times  when,  in  addition  to  the 
capitation  grant  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  deals  out  in 
very  small  doses — as  small  as  he  possibly  can — we  have  to  apply  to 
our  friends  for  assistance.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  what- 
ever our  affluence  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  volunteer  move- 
ment was  first  started,  it  has  not  been  so  great,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  has  been  next  to  impossible  to  get  any  assistance  at  all.  There- 
fore I,  for  one,  have  come  to  consider  the  question  of  bimetallism, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  improve  the  condition  of  matters.  I  hope 
the  Bimetallic  League  will  be  a  great  success. 

Sir  H.  Meysey-Thompson  :  I  have  had  the  pleasant  duty  confided 
to  me  to-night  of  proposing  the  toast  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin. 
I  have  had  a  short  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Some 
people  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  paradise,  and  some  say  that  it 
is  a  place  in  regard  to  which  those  who  are  out  always  want  to  get 
in,  and  those  who  are  in  always  want  to  get  out.  That  was  not  my 
experience  when  I  was  in.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  in,  and  now  I  am 
out  I  am  very  glad  to  be  out.  I  asked  one  of  my  friends, 
a  short  time  after  he  had  been  in :  "  What  do  you  think  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ? "  and  he  said :  "  It  is  like  going  to 
church  every  day.  It  is  all  standing  and  sitting.  First  I 
am  standing  for  a  constituency,  and  then  I  am  sitting  for  a 
constituency,  and  I  do  not  know  which  pleases  me  most."    I  have 
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no  fault  to  find  with  either  Houses  of  Parliament,  except  that 
they  have  not  yet  declared  themselves  bimetallists.  As  for  our 
friend  Mr.  Chaplin,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.  He  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  declaring  himself.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  a  member  of  the  Currency  Commission,  and  he  is  not 
able  to  express  himself  either  one  way  or  the  other.  Remember  that 
in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  we  are  apt  to  be  a 
little  jealous  of  you  gentlemen  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
We  are  afraid  you  are  too  clever  for  us,  and  that  you  will  get  the 
better  of  us  in  some  way  or  other,  and  therefore  when  you  begin 
to  talk  about  bimetallism,  many  people  in  the  country  will  think 
it  is  something  whereby  the  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
will  get  the  better  of  them.  It  will  be  a  very  great  thing  when  we 
begin  to  talk  about  this  subject  in  the  agricultural  districts,  if  we 
can  assure  the  farmers  and  labourers  that  Mr.  Chaplin  has  been 
studying  the  question,  and,  as  a  Royal  Commissioner,  will  express  an 
authoritative  opinion  about  it,  and  whatever  that  opinion  may  be  it 
will  carry  the  greatest  force  and  weight  with  it  throughout  the  rural 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  where  his  name  is  a  household  word.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  giving  you  "  The  toast  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Chaplin. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  responded  to  the  toast.  I 
can  assure  you,  he  said,  that  I  deem  it  a  great  honour  that  I  am  per- 
mitted to  return  thanks  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  upon  this 
occasion,  and  more  especially  after  the  kind  words  in  which  the  toast 
has  been  committed  to  you  by  my  friend,  Sir  Henry  Meysey- 
Thompson.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  task  which  has  been  committed 
to  me  is  thoroughly  congenial  in  all  the  circumstances  by  which 
I  have  found  myself  surrounded  during  the  course  of  the 
present  day.  The  discusssions  at  the  Conference  which  met  this 
afternoon  were  most  interesting,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  discussions  in  the  morning,  which  I  am  told 
were  equally  interesting.  What  I  heard  in  the  afternoon 
possessed  for  me  the  very  highest  and  deepest  interest,  and  it 
has  been  followed  by  one  of  those  banquets  for  which  I  know, 
from  old  experience,  Manchester  has  always  been  famous.  I  am 
sure  the  menu,  beginning  as  it  does  with  Creme  de  volatile  a 
la  CernuscM,  and  ending  with  Gelee  Bimetallique,  will  be  taken 
home  and  treasured  by  every  bimetallist  present.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  occasion  of  this  banquet  and  the  toast  to  which 
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I  have  the  honour  to  respond  may  be  described  with  perfect 
accuracy  as  embracing  two  of  quite  the  largest  and  most 
important  questions  of  the  day.  For  this  banquet  is  a  fitting 
termination  to  a  conference  which  has  had  for  its  object  the 
alteration  of  the  monetary  standard;  and  the  toast,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  exceedingly  suggestive  of  the  question  of  the  reform 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  Upon  the  first  of  these  two 
questions  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  for  the  present,  at 
all  events,  my  mouth  is  practically  closed.  I  have  always  under- 
stood— and  my  conviction  upon  the  point  was  confirmed  by  what  I 
heard  this  afternoon — that  the  main  object  which  you,  as  members 
of  the  Bimetallic  League,  have  in  view  is  this :  to  secure  greater 
stability  in  your  standard,  and  to  get  rid  of  all  the  hindrances  and 
impediments  to  your  trade  from  which  it  suffers  at  the  present 
moment,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  variations  in  the  rate 
of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver-using  countries.  But  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  incident  in  the  adoption  of  your  programme, 
I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  not  only  by  bimetallists,  but  by 
their  opponents,  that  it  probably — and  even  necessarily — must  have 
a  tendency  to  create  a  general  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities 
throughout  the  world.  If  that  is  so,  just  see  for  a  single  moment 
how  it  affects  some  of  the  most  prominent  topics  of  the  present  time. 
Take  for  instance  the  Irish  Question.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  to 
consider  this,  and  through  you  the  public,  whether  what  I  am 
about  to  say  is  not  absolutely  true.  What  is  it  that  has  given  to 
the  movement  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  whatever  power  it  possesses 
at  the  present  time  ?  Why,  it  is  the  revival  of  the  agitation  with 
regard  to  land  in  Ireland.  And  what  is  it  alone,  that  has  made 
a  revival  of  agitation  with  regard  to  Irish  land  possible,  for 
the  moment,  and  has  induced  many  English  members  to  join 
it  ?  Why,  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  occurred  with 
regard  to  agricultural  produce,  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  also  in 
this  country.  What  I  have  to  say  is  this,  that  if  your  contention 
as  bimetallists  is  true,  there  you  have  at  once  an  illustration  of  the 
largeness  and  supreme  importance  of  the  question  in  which  all 
of  you  are  interested,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  dominates 
and  governs  almost  every  other.  Now,  whether  bimetallists 
are  right  or  wrong  in  their  contentions — (No,  no) — is  quite 
another  matter.  A  gentleman  says  "  No,  no ; "  but  allow  me 
to  observe  that  that  is  precisely  the  question  which  the  members 
•of  the  Royal  Commission  have  been  appointed  to  inquire  into. 
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And  I  hope,  being  a  member  of  that  Commission  myself,  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  their  conclusions  will  be 
embodied  in  a  report  which  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  and  the 
public,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  till  these 
inquiries  are  completed,  it  would  obviously  be  most  improper  on  my 
part  to  express  any  opinions  whatever  of  my  own.  And,  therefore, 
you  must  pardon  me  saying  as  little  as  I  can  with  decency  on  this 
subject.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were,  by  your  courtesy, 
invited  to  attend  to-day.  I  gladly  accepted  that  invitation,  but  on 
two  conditions.  First,  that  if  I  came  at  all  it  must  be  only  to  listen 
to  the  arguments  and  views  adduced,  and  in  order  to  acquire  any 
information  which  the  Conference  might  afford  upon  a  question 
which  all  people  must  admit  is  most  difficult  and  complex. 
And  secondly,  that  I  could  not  under  any  circumstances  agree  to 
take  any  part  whatever  in  these  proceedings.  But  this  much 
I  do  think  I  am  permitted  to  say,  without  any  breach  of  propriety 
whatever,  that  your  discussions  this  afternoon  were  to  me  of  the 
most  interesting  character.  And  if  it  is  not  invidious  to  particularise 
one  of  the  papers,  I  would  point  to  that  of  Mr.  Fielden,  as 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  ability,  but  for  the  facts  it  disclosed 
with  regard  to  the  terrible  fall  in  wages,  and  the  still  more 
terrible  lack  of  employment  on  the  part  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  country — all  of  which,  as  I  understood  him,  he 
traced  to  currency  causes  rather  than  to  any  others.  These  and 
other  statements  were  of  a  character  so  remarkable  that  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  seldom  heard  arguments  more  strong  than 
those  adduced  this  afternoon,  so  much  so  that  I  shall  await  with 
even  greater  interest  than  before  what  replies  your  opponents  may 
be  able  to  make  to  them.  There  was  one  point  I  may  be  permitted 
to  mention,  which  struck  me  as  coming  with  special  force  from 
a  number  of  gentlemen  who  spoke  this  afternoon,  and  that  was, 
how  closely  the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing  interests 
of  this  country  are  associated  in  this  matter.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  more  than  one  speaker  that  the  two  interests  were  in  this 
matter  absolutely  united.  Well,  I  cannot  express  to-night  any 
opinion  of  my  own  on  that  point,  but  if  it  is  so  I  can  only  say  from 
my  experience  of  public  life,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  future  of  this  question.  And  if  it 
should  be  found  that  the  views  which  you  profess  are  sound,  it  is,  to 
my  mind,  absolutely  certain  that  their  force  will  be  so  strong 
as  to  secure  for  them  the  most   adequate   representation  in 
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Parliament  whenever  the  question  is  definitely  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  do 
not  dwell  at  greater  length  upon  this  question  to-night;  and 
indeed  the  mention  of  the  House  of  Commons  brings  me  more 
immediately  to  the  toast  entrusted  to  my  care,  and  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  subject.  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  all  have  observed  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
present  session,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  have  observed  it 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  That  there  was  considerable  room 
for  it,  I  for  one,  as  a  member  of  the  assembly,  should  not  have  the 
effrontery  to  deny.  We  talk  less,  and  we  have  become  very  respect- 
able with  regard  to  hours.  Instead  of  sitting  up  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  time,  or  even  longer,  we  always  get  home  to  bed  at  a 
reasonable  hour.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  under  the 
guidance  of  its  present  able  and  most  admirable  leader,  Mr.  Smith, 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  able  to  present  up  to  Easter  a 
record  of  work  done  which  might  be  the  envy  of  any  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world,  and  which  certainly  presents  a  striking  and 
most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  records  of  a  good  many  of  its 
predecessors.  No  doubt  the  stringent  regulations  the  House  of 
Commons  have  thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  adopt,  with  regard 
to  its  own  procedure,  has  contributed  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
this  very  desirable  end.  But  though  that  is  the  case,  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  do  not  view  these  recent  rules  in  regard  to  procedure  with 
unmixed  satisfaction.  Some  of  them  I  approve  of  entirely,  others  I 
dislike  extremely.  I  have  always  been  willing  to  limit  to  any  extent, 
and  by  the  most  arbitrary  means  in  the  world,  the  loquacity  of  certain 
individuals.  But  I  view  with  jealousy,  and  with  something  not  very  far 
removed  from  alarm,  the  arbitrary  powers  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  taken  to  itself  of  late  with  regard  to  the  freedom  of  debate. 
Whatever  advantage  the  present  rules  in  the  House  of  Commons 
may  present  to  us  for  the  advancement  of  public  business,  what  I 
would  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  public  is  this,  that  they 
may  be  used  in  the  future  just  as  sternly  for  the  passing  of 
most  mischievous  and  pernicious  measures,  as  for  wise  and 
useful  legislation.  And  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  what  gives  such 
primary  importance  at  the  present  time  to  the  question  of  a 
thorough  reform  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  foresee  the  day,  and 
probably  it  will  be  no  distant  day,  when  measures,  good  and  evil, 
without  distinction,  will  be  forced  through  the  House  of  Commons 
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by  the  use  of  the  new  regulations,  and  when  the  responsibility  of 
passing,  or  rejecting  them  will  be  thrown  entirely  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  1  hope  Lmay  be  wrong,  but  I  honestly  confess  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  House  of  Lords,  constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  will 
have  either  the  courage  or  the  power  to  undertake  that  vast  respon- 
sibility. If  that  is  so,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance 
that  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  considerably 
strengthened.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  In  order  to  give  it  the 
power  and  the  independence  which  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  really 
possess,  what  it  requires  is  a  constituency  at  its  back ;  and  how  to 
give  it  that  constituency,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
hereditary  principle,  is  the  problem  of  the  day.  We  have  had 
numerous  proposals  quite  lately  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
and  Lord  Rosebery,  of  whom  I  entertain  the  highest  political 
respect,  and  who  is  also  a  great  personal  friend,  has  recently 
delivered  a  long  and  most  able  speech  on  this  subject.  Lord 
Dunraven,  we  are  told,  is  about  to  be  delivered  of  a  bill  on  the  same 
topic,  and  a  rising  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  is  not  by 
any  means  unknown  in  Manchester,  Mr.  Curzon,  has  written  lately 
two  very  able  and  agreeable  articles  upon  this  subject.  But  whether 
any  of  these  gentlemen  have  at  all  approached  the  solution  of  the 
problem  is  a  question  upon  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  an  answer 
at  present.  One  thing  seems  to  me  absolutely  clear,  that  whatever 
may  be  done  or  said  in  the  future  upon  this  question,  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Lords  itself.  And  probably  I  shall  have  said  all  it  is 
right  or  necessary  for  me  to  say  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  if  I  confine 
myself  to  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  this  subject  will  be 
brought,  and  quickly  too,  within  the  pale  of  practical  politics,  and 
that  it  will  be  dealt  with  wisely  and  effectually  by  those  who  in  my 
opinion  are  alone  competent  to  deal  with  it — viz.,  the  House  of 
Lords  themselves. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "The  Bimetallic  Cause."  No  great 
movement  in  its  first  beginnings  was,  he  said,  ever  met  by  so  much 
misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation  as  the  bimetallic  movement. 
We  have  had  samples  to-day  of  the  choice  epithets  applied  to  those 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and  question  the  monetary 
policy  of  this  country.  But  in  spite  of  the  hard  things  that  have 
been  said  of  us,  here  we  are  to-day,  not  put  down.  We  are  here,  the 
nucleus  of  a  powerful  organisation,  which  will  from  this  day  forward 
assume  more  force  than  it  has  ever  had  before,  and  be  more  powerful 
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in  moving  the  opinion  of  the  country.  The  speeches  at  the  Con- 
ference to-day  made  it  clear,  I  think,  that  so  far  as  the  logical  and 
economic  issue  is  concerned,  the  battle  is  already  won ;  and  those 
who  have  looked  into  the  evidence  put  before  the  Royal  Commission 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  paucity  of  real,  tangible  argu- 
ments on  the  opposite  side.  Those  who  remember  how  the  matter 
stood  eight  or  ten  years  ago  must  be  struck  by  the  change  we  now 
see.  In  this  centre,  at  all  events,  those  who  first  raised  the  alarm 
were  mainly  those  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  The  authorities  were 
all  against  us.  We  had  not  a  single  professor  on  our  side,  nor  a  single 
authority  to  whom  we  could  appeal.  "You  are  all  wrong," 
we  were  told.  "You  are  fools;  look  into  your  books  of  poli- 
tical economy  and  you  will  find  you  are  wrong."  Well,  how  is 
the  matter  to-day  ?  Where  are  the  authorities  ?  Look  over 
the  names  of  the  men  who  are  now  supporting  the  two  sides 
of  this  question.  Formerly,  all  the  authoritative  opinion  was 
against  us.  Death  has  swept  away  many  on  both  sides.  Our 
side,  however,  has  gained  in  strength,  while  the  other  side  has 
steadily  lost  ground.  We  have  men  now  like  Professor  Foxwell  and 
Professor  Nicholson  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and 
I  know  of  no  man  of  note  who  now  stands  forward  to  vindicate  and 
maintain  the  theory  of  monometallism ;  the  whole  thing  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  bankers  and  a  few  merchants,  whom  interest  or  a  desire  to 
seem  consistent  induces  to  stand  by  the  gold  currency.  In  view  of  our 
present  position  we  have  good  reason  to  take  courage  and  go  forward 
boldly.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  mere  success  in  meeting 
the  arguments  of  our  opponents  is  not  sufficient ;  we  must 
endeavour  to  move  the  mass  of  public  opinion,  and  in  doing  this  we 
find  ourselves  much  better  equipped  than  we  were  in  past  years. 
There  are  now  abundant  books  of  reference  on  the  subject.  We 
have  in  such  books  as  "  The  Silver  Pound,"  by  Dana  Horton,  a  book 
of  inestimable  value ;  and  in  the  volume  just  published  by  Professor 
Nicholson,  a  store  of  information  on  this  subject  and  of  sound 
reasoning,  which  will  [meet  all  the  power  the  enemy  can  bring  to 
bear.  And  in  the  speeches  to-day  there  is  much  valuable  material. 
I  never  remember  an  [occasion  on  which  all  the  speeches  were  so 
thoroughly  good,  and  where  the  whole  breadth  of  this  question  was 
dealt  with  in  a  manner  so  convincing.  Those  who  were  present 
cannot  but  have  taken  away  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  logical 
reasoning  goes  the  argument  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  bimetallists. 
Some  of  the  old  veterans  were  present,  and  their  arms  seemed  to  be 
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burnished  afresh  for  the  fray.  Once  or  twice  when  I  went  to 
meetings  in  London  I  came  away  with  rather  a  heavy  heart.  Our 
friends  there  seemed  so  depressed  by  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
"  sat  upon  "  by  the  banking  interest  around  them  that  they  had  no 
life  in  them  at  all.  In  the  fine  and  free  trade  air  of  Manchester 
our  London  friends  seem  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  to-day  Mr.  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Grenfell  have  been  striking  with  a  force  and 
fitness  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  And  then  we  had  our  friends 
Professor  Foxwell  and  Professor  Nicholson.  I  looked  round  the 
meeting  when  the  speeches  were  being  delivered  and  saw  an 
expression  upon  all  faces  of  intense  interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
a  good  many  new  disciples  will  go  away  from  this  conference  to 
further  the  cause  in  the  districts  from  which  they  come.  I  have 
said  we  must  not  rest  content  with  logical  success.  We  have  to  move 
public  opinion,  and  we  have  a  great  class  of  selfish  interests  to  over- 
come. We  are  able  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  a  new  cry  will  go  out 
from  Manchester  on  this  occasion  which  will  quickly  spread  through 
the  kingdom.  I  believe  our  rulers  are  very  much  convinced  already 
in  many,  respects.  Mr.  Goschen,  we  know,  is  a  shrewd  man  and 
knows  a  great  deal,  but  he  waits  for  the  tide.  It  is  for  us  to  set  the 
tide  of  Public  Opinion  in  motion.  Let  us  get  the  cry  up  outside, 
and  I  believe  we  will  find  the  authorities  ready  enough  to  move 
along  with  us.  I  look  back  on  the  time  when  Mr.  Smith  came  to 
Manchester  with  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Coke,  and  how  the  then 
Chamber  of  Commerce  dealt  with  the  question.  It  was  with  us 
in  Manchester  as  it  was  in  London,  we  were  completely  sat  upon. 
Our  friends  spoke  eloquently,  but  after  hearing  them  and  giving 
them  a  hearty  lunch,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  a  resolution 
which  shelved  the  question  for  a  long  time.  To-day  we  are  beginning 
a  new  crusade,  and  we  mean  to  go  forward  with  new  energy  and 
determination.  There  is  no  going  back  on  the  part  of  those  who 
begin  to  take  this  question  in  hand.  I  know  of  no  one,  once  a 
bimetallist,  who  has  become  a  monometallist,  and  in  this  singular 
fact  there  is  surely  good  augury  for  the  future.  Gentlemen,  I  give 
you  "  The  Bimetallic  Cause." 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  responding  to  the  toast,  said :  I  am  sure  you 
have  had  enough  of  bimetallism  for  one  day.  Mr.  Barclay  has  just 
made  you  an  excellent  speech  on  the  subject,  and  I  would  spoil  it 
if  I  said  much  more  on  the  matter.  But  I  protest  against  one 
thing  he  said  about  us  in  London.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
ever  sat  upon  me.    I  have  been  absolutely  irrepressible.    One  of  the 
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Commissioners  said  to  me,  "  Gibbs,  I  have  read  your  article ;  we 
are  to  have  it  before  us,  I  believe,  and  I  shall  pull  it  to  a  thousand 
pieces."   He  never  said  a  word  about  it,  and  that  for  the  best  of 
reasons— he  did  not  understand  it.    There  is  a  certain  bimetallic 
union  of  silver  and  steel  in  the  knife  and  fork  which  lends  a  certain 
something  to  bimetallism ;  besides,  there  are  post-prandial  and  ante- 
prandial speeches.    This  morning,  when  I  made  you  an  awfully  dull 
speech,  I  felt  reasonably  certain  that  our  opponents  were  wrong,  and 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  After  dinner  I  feel  quite 
certain.    I  know  now  that  they  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  know 
that  they  know  that  they  know  nothing  about  it.    Otherwise  they 
would  give  us  some  argument  against  our  position.    They  argue 
against  several  positions  none  of  us  have  thought  of  occupying,  but 
not  against  that  which  we  seek  to  maintain.    A  good  soldier  never 
defends  an  untenable  position,  and  our  opponents  have  at  least 
shown  themselves  good  soldiers  in  this,  that  they  carefully  refrain 
from  defending  their  untenable  position.    Let  me  say  something 
about  this  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged.    I  have  here  among 
my  notes,  "  Parliamentary  support."    But  that  is  a  mistake ;  that  is 
not  what  we  want  first.    Parliamentary  support  we  shall  have  fast 
enough  if  we  have  the  support  of  the  constituencies.   Some  teaching 
will  have  to  be  done  among  the  constituencies.    They  will  have  to 
be  taught  that  this  matter  is  important,  not  only  to  the  trade  of 
England,  and  to  the  agriculture  of  England,  but  to  the  whole  range 
of  English  interest.     When  we  have  done  that  we  shall  have 
Parliamentary  support  enough.    Already  we  have  some  support 
of  that  kind.     I  think  I  see  Sir  W.  H.  Houldsworth  listening 
with  great  attention ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  in  his  judicial 
position  abstains  from  having  any  opinion  on  the  subject.    I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  not  seen  these  gentlemen  in  another  place  over  a 
matter  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  affairs  we  have  before 
us  now.    And  I  observed  a  very  earnest  disposition  in  these  two 
gentlemen.    Well,  what  is  our  position  at  the  present  moment? 
We  have  sixty  members  of  Parliament  members  of  this  League.  I 
am  sorry  it  is  only  10  per  cent. ;  but  the  thing  is  catching,  and 
sixty  members  will  go  a  great  way  towards  influencing  the  flock. 
Remember  the  anti-corn  law  business.    Mr.  Charles  Villiers  had  it 
for  a  while  all  to  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons.   And  remember 
the  county  franchise.   Mr.  George  Trevelyan  preached  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  a  long  time,  without  producing  any  effect.    If  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  had  his  way — and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
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as  great  in  finance  as  in  fight — we  would  at  that  time  have  had 
a  gold  standard  with  silver  rated  to  it.  And  had  that  been  so, 
how  everybody  would  now  be  down  upon  ^those  who  ventured 
to  say  anything  against  bimetallism.  The  Times  would  have 
thundered  against  them,  and  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  is 
a  very  fair  paper,  would  have  crushed  them  just  as  it  is  crushing 
our  opponents  at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  amused  at  the 
evidence  given  by  some  of  our  friends  before  the  Commission,  and 
it  would,  of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect  me  to  sit  down 
without  having  a  fling  at  them.  There's  Mr.  Currie,  for  example. 
Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  banker,  he  quite 
naturally  said  that  any  change  which  would  bring  down  gold  from 
its  pinnacle  would  be  disastrous  to  the  commerce  of  England. 
He  does  not  say  to  what  part  of  the  commerce  of  England.  And 
in  the  same  breath  that  he  declares  that  it  would  be  disastrous,  he 
says  it  cannot  be  done.  In  that  case,  why  row?  Then  there  is 
Mr.  Fowler — a  most  worthy  man — who  understands  what  he  was 
talking  about,  but  it  was  not  about  bimetallism.  He  was  talking 
about  the  money  market.  He  is  like  Mr.  Dick,  and  could  not  keep 
the  money  market  out  of  the  memorial.  He  does  not  know — but  he 
ought  to  know — that  when  gold  has  been  abundant  the  state  of  the 
money  market  has  been  one  thing,  and  when  gold  has  been  scarce  it 
has  been  another.  In  the  eight  years  before  1852,  when  gold  was 
undoubtedly  scarce,  the  average  rate  of  discount  was  £3.  12s.  3d. 
per  cent.  In  the  eight  years  following,  when  the  production  of  gold 
was  three  times  as  great,  the  rate  of  discount  was  £4.  6s.  4d. ;  and 
the  average  of  the  twelve  years,  1852-63,  when  the  supply  of  gold 
would  be  doubled,  was  £4.  4s.  lOd.  That  does  not  prove  that 
the  money  market  accords  with  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  world. 
What  it  does  prove  is  that  the  state  of  the  money  market  (as  it 
is  erroneously  called)  is  no  test  whatever  of  the  relative  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  gold  in  the  world.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Fowler  for  the 
view  he  takes ;  he  is  himself  in  that  kind  of  business,  and,  naturally, 
cannot  keep  it  out  of  "  the  memorial."  He  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  state  of  the  money  market  has  very  little  influence  on  prices; 
but  nobody  said  it  had.  He  says  gold  is  not  scarce.  No,  of  course 
not ;  it  is  not  scarce  positively,  but  relatively.  The  question  is  not 
whether  there  is  a  quantity  of  it,  or  too  little,  or  too  much ; 
what  affects  prices  is  the  amount  of  money  there  is  relatively 
for  what  it  has  to  do.  From  what  I  read  of  the  evidence,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  almost  everybody  was  running  his  head  against  the 
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question  of  prices.  But  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  question.  A  more 
important  part  is  the  power  of  exchange ;  that  is  what  I  pin 
my  faith  upon — the  necessity  for  England  having  a  power  of 
exchange  with  the  countries  with  which  it  deals.  Such  men  as 
Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Currie  are  the  real  bimetallists,  because  what 
they  want  is  that  in  England  there  should  be  two  metals  absolutely 
separate  from  one  another,  having  no  relation  one  to  the  other, 
and  both  of  them  money  of  the  realm.  I  expected  when  Mr. 
Barclay  proposed  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  rest  of 
the  Royal  Family,  that  he  would  have  said  something  about  the 
Silver  Wedding,  because  I  wanted  to  make  a  good  point  about  it. 
But  I  will  make  my  joke  all  the  same.  We  have  not  come  here  to 
celebrate  the  wedding  of  silver  and  gold.  Silver  and  gold  were 
wedded  years  and  years  ago.  What  we  have  come  about  is  a 
much  more  serious  matter;  it  is  the  reconciliation  of  these  two 
spouses.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  ever  been  in  the  least 
degree  inimical.  But  bad  friends  and  advisers  have  somehow 
sowed  disunion  between  them  and  spread  evil  reports.  It  was  said 
that  one  drove  the  other  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
If  there  was  some  temporary  absence  from  home  of  one  of  them,  it 
was  merely  a  matter  of  business  undertaken  for  the  common  profit. 
But  certainly  it  must  be  admitted  that,  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  there  has  been  a  sort  of  coolness  between  them;  and  the 
object  with  which  we  have  met  together  is  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation. If  we  succeed  in  this,  we  shall  have  done  the  best  possible 
thing  we  can  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  bimetallic  cause ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  for  the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  England. 

Mr.  Abraham  Haworth,  whose  name  was  also  associated  with 
the  toast,  said:  This  Gold  and  Silver,  or  Bimetallic  League  has 
already  done  some  useful  work.  It  had  something  to  do  in  obtaining 
from  the  Government  those  two  most  useful  Royal  Commissions — 
that  upon  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry,  and  that  which  is  at 
present  sitting  on  the  Currency  Question.  It  has  also  done  some 
useful  work  in  summoning  the  Conference  to-day.  It  feels,  however, 
that  there  is  still  work  to  be  done.  The  council  of  the  Bimetallic 
League  would  like  to  put  in  possession  of  the  nation  those 
important  papers  and  speeches  which  have  been  given  to  us  to-day. 
They  would  like  to  dispel  ignorance  from  the  minds  of  all  persons ; 
not  only  such  as  Colonel  Fryer  referred  to,  that  did  not  know  the 
difference  between  some  new  rifle  or  blunderbuss  and  the  League. 
But  if  we  are  to  enlighten  the  nation  some  expense  will  be  incurred, 
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and  it  is  necessary  that  the  munitions  of  war  should  be  provided 
for  the  work.  The  council  have,  therefore,  determined  to  ask  that 
you  will  raise  a  guarantee  fund  that  may  be  called  up  and  used  as 
required  of  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £20,000.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  days  they  have  mentioned  this  matter  to  their  friends,  and 
you  will  see  in  the  list  I  am  about  to  read  an  indication  of  the 
earnestness  that  is  felt  on  this  question.  Mr.  Gibbs,  our  president, 
will  guarantee  £1,000 ;  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  £1,000 ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith,  £500;  Messrs.  Beith,  Stevenson,  &  Co.,  £500;  Mr. 
Jesse  Haworth,  £250;  Mr.  Walter  Haworth,  £100;  Mr.  H.  T. 
Gaddum,  £150;  Mr.  Samuel  Ogden,  £250  ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Dods,  £150; 
Mr.  W.  T.  Rothwell,  £500;  Messrs.  Stewart,  Thompson,  &  Co.,  £250; 
Mr.  W.  Westgarth,  £1,000 ;  Messrs.  Balfour,  Williamson,  &  Co., 
£500;  Sir  Henry  Meysey-Thompson,  Bart.,  £100;  Mr.  Frank 
Hardcastle,  M.P.,  £100 ;  Messrs.  Ernsthausen  &  Co.,  £200 ;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Gwyther,  £100;  Mr.  W.  Paterson,  £100;  Mr.  Paul  F. 
Tidman,  C.M.G.,  £100 ;  Mr.  E.  H.  Greg,  £50 ;  Mr.  H.  Schmidt, 
£100  ;  Mr.  Ralph  Heaton,  £200  ;  and  I  wish  myself  to  guarantee 
£1,000.  The  last  name,  but  perhaps  the  largest  contribution,  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Fielden.  He  wishes  to  lay  before  the  working 
men  of  this  country  the  real  bearings  of  this  important  question, 
and  he  is  willing  to  give,  for  as  many  years  as  it  may  be  necessary, 
ten  lectures  per  annum,  paying  all  his  own  travelling  expenses, 
with  an  additional  donation  of  two  guineas  per  annum.  That 
is  not  a  bad  start.  It  represents  between  £7,000  and  £8,000.  It 
will  be  a  wise  and  patriotic  investment.  The  rising  of  a  large 
guarantee  fund  will  be  far  more  eloquent  than  speeches.  The  money 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  wisely  used,  and  you  will  thereby  bring  within 
measurable  distance  the  happy  time  when  the  whole  world  will 
enjoy  the  practical  benefits  of  one  money. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Grenfell  :  The  toast  I  have  to  propose  is  quite  a  light 
one.  It  is  "The  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labour  of  the 
Country,"  A  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  went  out  deer-stalking,  and  found  out  that 
the  forester  had  a  son  in  the  Hudson  Bay,  and,  when  waiting  for  the 
deer,  the  forester  said  to  him,  "  Now,  just  while  you  are  waiting, 
will  you  have  the  kindness  to  give  in  a  few  short  words  the 
history  and  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company."  That  is  my  position  to-night.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Barclay  for  having  divined  for  the  first  time  that  I  take  a  non- 
combative  view  of  anything.    When  in  London  I  am  generally 
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accused  of  combat iveness  in  my  dealings  with  the  subject  that  has 
called  us  together  to-day.  Sir  Henry  Meysey-Thompson  told  us  the 
landed  gentlemen  were  rather  afraid  of  coming  to  discuss  matters  of 
this  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  acumen  found  amongst 
those  engaged  in  daily  business ;  but  I  think  you  will  agvee  with 
me  when  I  say  that  in  the  proceedings  this  afternoon  it  was  made 
clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  those  who  represent 
agriculture  are  able  to  hold  their  own  in  any  discussion.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that,  with  this  toast,  I  have  to  couple  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  who  comes  from  the  district  in  which  I  live.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Loder-Symonds.  With  commerce,  I  couple  the  name  of  Mr. 
Firth ;  and  with  labour,  the  name  of  Mr.  Kelley,  who  has  told  us 
his  views  on  this  subject,  and  his  determination  to  set  it  clearly 
before  those  whom  he  represents. 

Mr.  Loder-Symoxds  (representing  the  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire 
Chamber  of  Agriculture)  said  :  I  have  come  to  the  gathering  to-day 
as  a  farmer,  to  represent  my  brother  farmers  in  Berkshire  and 
Oxfordshire.  They  have  learned  that  the  bimetallic  question  is  one 
that  must  be  seriously  considered  and  dealt  with,  if  they  are  to  hold 
their  own  in  this  country,  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  they 
find  themselves  linked  together  with  the  proverbial  intelligence  and 
energy  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  those  great  manufacturing 
centres,  in  one  common  aim,  to  remove  the  incubus,  this  old 
man  of  the  sea,  that  is  hanging  round  their  necks,  and  destroying 
their  power,  and  depriving  them  of  the  profits  of  their  industry. 
I  am  afraid  we  farmers  cannot  join  much  in  that  guarantee  fund 
started  so  nobly  to-night.  I  am  afraid  we  are  almost  broken 
already ;  but  this  we  can  promise,  that  what  we  can  do  in  laying 
the  matter  before  our  brethren  in  the  country  we  will  do.  I  cannot 
sit  down  without  expressing,  for  my  brethren,  the  great  gratifi- 
cation with  which  we  see  amongst  us  to-day  one  whom  we 
agriculturists  look  to  as  one  of  our  natural  leaders — Mr.  Chaplin. 
His  mouth  will  soon  be  unmuzzled,  and  I  am  sure  from  what  I  have 
heard,  not  to-day,  but  on  another  occasion,  at  the  Central  Chamber 
of  Agriculture,  that  he  will  join  us  heart  and  soul  in  seeking  to 
improve  matters,  and  in  restoring  days  as  happy  as  when  Hermit 
won,  when  capital  will  have  its  due  reward,  when  the  great  army  of 
the  unemployed,  who  do  not  agitate  in  Hyde  Park,  but  suffer  in 
silence,  will  find  work  to  their  hand— work  which,  like  mercy, 
blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
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Mr.  T.  F.  Firth,  of  Heckmondwike  (Vice-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Chambers  of  Commerce),  said :  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  as 
responding  for  "  Commerce,"  to  find  the  three  great  interests  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labour,  united  in  one  toast,  thus 
recognising  their  common  interest  in  the  great  question  which  has 
drawn  us  together.  It  is  a  trite  but  true  saying,  that  if  one  member 
suffers,  all  the  others  suffer  with  it,  but  these  three  great  interests 
are  drawn  together  by  a  consciousness  of  suffering  arising  from  the 
same  cause.  Reference  has  been  made  during  our  discussions,  to 
the  part  that  Manchester  took  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws;  it  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  many  now 
present,  who  took  part  in  that  agitation,  that  it  was  made  to 
appear  as  though  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  commerce 
were  opposed,  and  that  the  landowners  sought  to  perpetuate  that 
which  was  injurious  both  to  industry  and  enterprise ;  but  in 
this  movement  it  is  very  different ;  there  is  a  recognition  of 
the  union  of  the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  labour; 
and  this  it  is  which  is  calculated  to  encourage  us  to  prosecute 
the  objects  of  the  Bimetallic  League ;  finding  in  this  fact  the 
assurance  of  speedy  triumph.  For  many  years  past,  the  injurious 
effects  on  our  trade  and  commerce  of  the  demonetisation  of  silver  has 
been  a  subject  which  has  frequently  been  discussed  at  our  meetings  ; 
in  1882,  and  again  in  1886,  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
almost  unanimously  affirmed  their  faith  in  bimetallism.  In  July, 
1886,  there  was  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  the  Empire,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Chamber, 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  our  principle.  At  that  meeting,  one  of  the  representatives  of  a 
New  Zealand  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated  he  was  instructed 
to  vote  against  the  proposal;  but  having  become  convinced  by 
the  statements  and  arguments  made  at  that  meeting,  of  the 
disadvantage  to  the  Australian  wool  grower  in  comparison 
with  the  South  American  wool  grower,  he  assured  the  meeting 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  not  again  express  themselves 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  bimetallism.  At  the  International  Con- 
ference of  1878,  in  Paris,  Great  Britain  was  represented  by  Mr.  Gibbs, 
our  excellent  president,  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and 
also  by  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen.  That  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman then  expressed  himself  most  apprehensively  of  the  evil  effects 
that  would  ensue  if  there  was  any  further  depreciation  of  silver ; 
and  at  a  subsequent  period,  about  the  year  1883  or  1884,  in  a 
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speech  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  bore  convincing 
testimony  of  the  appreciation  of  gold.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  will  give  practical  effect  to  the  doc- 
trine he  then  so  admirably  enunciated,  and  enforce  its  recognition  as 
an  imperative  need  for  reduced  taxation.  With  the  great  appreciation 
of  gold  that  has  ensued,  the  present  taxation — imperial  and  local — 
amounting  as  it  does  to  not  less  than  150  millions,  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  200  millions,  on  the  basis  of  prices  existing  prior  to 
this  appreciation.  The  burden  of  taxation  from  this  cause  has  become 
almost  intolerable,  nor  can  we  hope  for  any  permanent  improvement 
in  the  state  of  our  agriculture,  commerce,  or  labour  until  the  evil  is 
remedied.  It  will  devolve  on  this  League  so  to  enlighten  public 
opinion  that  the  country  may  become  convinced  of  the  mischief  that 
has  been  done,  and  also  led  to  adopt  the  remedy. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Kelley,  responding  for  the  Labour  interest,  said :  In 
responding  to  this  toast,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  and  with 
pleasure.  When  I  saw  that  agriculture  was  mentioned,  I  almost 
fancied  I  had  some  knowledge  of  that  subject  also.  Labour, 
however,  is  very  closely  associated  with  both  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Bad  laws  have  tended  to  depreciate  the  value  of  agricultural 
products,  and  that  has  necessarily  thrown  a  large  number  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  out  of  employment,  who  have  made  their  way  to 
the  large  towns,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  men  already  employed 
in  different  branches  of  industry  :  and  if  something  could  be  brought 
forward  as  an  outcome  of  this  meeting  that  will  restore  agriculture 
to  its  proper  position,  and  relieve  the  congested  labour  market 
of  the  towns,  this  Conference  will  have  done  well.  I  am  glad 
to  have  heard  what  Mr.  Haworth  read  out,  and  would  not  like 
you  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that  Labour  will  forget  its  duty. 
The  movement  is  in  embryo  at  present  amongst  a  large  number  of 
those  connected  with  the  labour  industry ;  but  I  have  the  assurance  of 
one  gentleman  that  the  labour  associations  he  is  connected  with  will 
contribute  something  to  the  furtherance  of  this  cause,  and  I  think 
that  course  will  be  followed  by  other  unions  and  trade  associations. 
Perhaps  some  of  us  felt  flattered  at  the  conjunction  of  these  toasts  ; 
but  I  did  not.  I  felt  we  had  a  right,  and  that  we  were  as 
vitally  connected  with  this  movement  as  the  greatest  employer 
of  labour.  I  speak  in  a  representative  capacity,  as  being  con- 
nected with  and  the  mouth-piece  of  nearly  20,000  men,  when  I  say 
that  at  the  present  time  nothing  has  shown  itself  that  will  prevent 
us  acting  in  harmony  with  you  in  this  movement.    Our  interests 
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are  identical,  and  we  have  as  much  to  expect  in  the  way  of  gain  as 
any  other  class  of  people.  That  being  the  case,  I  think  that  Labour 
is  not  recognised  in  this  toast  without  due  cause,  and  I  think  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  question  has  our  sympathy  and 
support  by  the  endeavours  that  will  be  made  to  educate  our  people 
on  the  question.  With  regard  to  education,  I  know  no  man  more 
capable  of  dealing  with  that  work  amongst  the  working  classes  than 
Mr.  Fielden.  He  has  the  sympathy  of  all  the  trade  unions  in  this 
district,  and  if  he  will  carry  out  the  programme  sketched  by  Mr. 
Haworth,  I  feel  sure  you  will  have  a  large  amount  of  support  from 
the  industrial  classes  in  the  whole  community  with  which  we  are 
connected. 

Sir  William  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart.,  M.P.,  proposed  the  toast 
of  "  The  Visitors."  Anyone,  he  said,  who  knows  anything  of  the 
men  of  Manchester,  is  fully  aware  that  amongst  the  many  excel- 
lencies which,  at  any  rate  in  their  own  estimation,  they  possess,  there 
is  one  which  they  possess  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  that  is 
the  virtue  of  hospitality.  They  delight  to  take  in  strangers,  and 
they  even  attempt  sometimes  to  take  in  angels  unawares. 
Well,  we  have  had  to-day  in  our  city  a  galaxy  of  distinguished 
men,  whom  I  will  not  call  strangers,  for  many  of  them  are 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated  amongst  us,  and  I  won't  call 
them  angels,  for  we  generally  reserve  that  endearing  epithet  for 
the  fair  sex,  but  I  will  call  them,  in  the  words  of  the  toast, 
"  Our  Visitors,"  and  I  think  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  men  of 
Manchester  we  offer  them  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  our  city.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  supposed  to  know  what  they  have  come  here  about. 
If  I  did,  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  understand  it  or  not ;  and  if 
I  did  understand  it,  there  are  reasons  of  which  you  are  fully  cogni- 
sant why  I  should  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  one  way 
or  the  other.  Any  little  inkling,  therefore,  I  have  of  what  they  are 
here  for,  is  entirely  on  hearsay  evidence.  I  have  heard  somebody 
say  that  these  gentlemen  are  engaged  in  some  deep  and  dark  con- 
spiracy to  rob  us  Englishmen  of  our  good  old  English  sovereign,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  visit  which  I  get  from  some  people  is  like  that 
which  was  given  when  the  apostles  of  another  new  and  strange  doc- 
trine appeared  on  the  scene :  "  These  men,  who  have  turned  the  world 
upside  down,  are  come  hither  also."  There  is  another  class  of  men  who 
say  they  are  engaged  upon  a  beneficent  rather  than  a  confiscatory 
operation ;  that  what  they  want  to  do  is  not  to  rob  us  of  our 
good  old  English  sovereign,  but  to  give  us  two  instead  of  one, 
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and  that  is  what  we  want  in  Manchester.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  truth,  or  shadow  of  truth,  in  that  last  allegation,  I  give 
them  a  very  hearty  welcome.  But  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me,  it  is  not  only  or  mainly  for  what  they  are  going  to  give  us,  that 
we  appreciate  their  visit  to  our  city  to-day — we  appreciate  them  and 
their  visit  for  what  they  are  themselves.  If  I  had  spoken  at  an  earlier 
period  I  should  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
upon  some  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  here  to-day.  The 
first  I  should  have  referred  to  would  be  Mr.  Chaplin,  that  bold  and 
courageous  champion  of  the  agricultural  interest.  He  is,  I  believe, 
not  an  unsuccessful  breeder  of  those  pleasure  horses  on  which, 
as  you  know,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  cast  his  envious 
eyes.  Then  we  have  had  professors  from  the  Universities,  and 
I  think  it  must  be  gratifying  to  you  to  think  that  these  gentle- 
men are  not  only  professional  representatives  of  certain  seats  of 
learning,  but  that  they  are  men  who  have  a  future  before  them,  and 
that  they  are  not  men  whose  day  may  be  said  to  be  past.  That  con- 
sideration ought,  I  think,  to  be  an  encouragement  to  you  in  your 
work ;  that  you  have  the  support  of  the  young,  not  of  the  old  and 
feeble,  but  of  men  like  Professor  Nicholson  and  Professor  Foxwell, 
who  combine  with  their  youth  an  amount  of  ability  and  acumen  which 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  their  elders  to  excel.  I  am  asked  to 
couple  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Sir  George  Sitwell  and  Mr.  Bar- 
bour, the  latter  of  whom  is  a  much-appreciated  colleague  of  Mr. 
Chaplin  and  myself  on  the  Currency  Commission.  I  understand  that 
an  invitation  was  sent  to  all  the  members  of  the  Currency  Commission 
to  attend  the  Conference  to-day,  and  I  regret  that  more  of  them 
could  not  be  present,  for  my  feeling  is  that  they  could  not  have 
heard  the  addresses  which  were  delivered  without  receiving  much 
valuable  information  and  light  upon  the  question  they  have  to 
consider.  I  am  very  glad  that  two  of  my  colleagues  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  them,  and,  whilst  debarred 
from  expressing  an  opinion,  I  feel  we  cannot  go  back  from  the 
Conference  you  have  held  to-day  without  feeling  that  we  go  back 
better  prepared  for  the  duties  we  have  to  perform  on  the  Commission, 
and  that  you  have  materially  assisted  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
on  this  important  question. 

Sir  George  Sitwell,  Bart.,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  said :  I  could 
wish  that  you  had  chosen  to  respond  to  this  toast  an  individual  less 
undistinguished  than  I  am.  My  only  claim  is  that  for  some  years  I 
have  given  some  attention  to  the  question  that  has  been  under 
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consideration  to-day.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  followers  of  this 
movement  were  called  crazy,  but  now,  so  universally  accepted 
is  the  fact  that  gold  has  a  strong  tendency  to  appreciate  itself, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  "  monomaniac "  to  come  and 
contest  the  position.  Manchester  is  the  place  in  which  many  great 
movements  have  arisen  and  gathered  strength,  and  in  the  end 
stamped  their  impress  on  the  country's  policy,  and  I  trust  and 
believe  this  bimetallic  movement  will  be  similarly  successful.  But 
whether  that  be  so  or  not,  whether  your  efforts  be  crowned  with 
success  at  once  or  be  deferred  for  a  time,  nothing  can  prevent  us 
from  thinking  of  the  hospitality  of  our  Manchester  friends.  We 
came  with  great  expectations,  and  shall  go  away  with  our  anticipa- 
tions fully  realised.  The  question  of  bimetallism  is  one  to  be 
discussed  before  rather  than  after  dinner,  but  what  more  remains 
to  be  said  upon  it  I  leave  to  Mr.  Barbour,  knowing  you  will  find  his 
remarks  far  more  pungent  with  attic  salt  than  mine.  If  speech  is 
silver  and  silence  golden,  I  hope  you  will  consider  a  short  speech  to 
be  "  bimetallic." 

Mr.  Barbour,  C.S.I.,  who  also  responded  to  the  toast,  said :  I  beg 
to  thank  you  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  drunk  the 
health  of  the  visitors.  As  an  Indian  official,  I  am  more  accustomed 
to  writing  than  to  speaking,  and  I  greatly  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  express  my  thanks  in  such  a  way  as  to  adequately  acknowledge 
your  kindness.  You  will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  fully  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  I  last  got  on  my  legs,  even  for  the  very 
simple  purpose  of  returning  thanks  at  a  public  dinner.  Nor  would 
it  be  proper  for  me  to  say  much,  even  if  I  could  do  so,  on  the  subject 
that  has  brought  you  together  to-night.  I  may,  however,  say  that 
the  currency  and  the  standard  should  be  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion,  and  when  they  begin  to  be  talked  about,  you  may  be 
sure  there  is  something  wrong.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
there  is  something  wrong  a  remedy  can  be  easily  and  speedily 
applied.  Many  a  man  has  gone  into  court  because  the  tongue  of 
slander  was  busy  with  his  character,  and  has  left  the  court  with  his 
character  no  clearer  than  it  was  before.  I  must  leave  you  to  draw 
the  moral  in  any  way  you  please.  But  I  think  I  shall  be  quite  safe 
in  giving  you  the  advice  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Giffen  in  this  very  city  of  Manchester  last  year,  namely,  that  in 
studying  the  question  of  the  currency  and  the  standard,  you  should 
give  some  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  older  English  authorities 
on  the  subject — such  men  as  Locke,  Newton,  Harris,  Lord  Liverpool 
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and  Bicardo.  The  history  of  the  past  will  afford  light  to  guide  our 
path  in  the  future.  From  that  history  I  must  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  conclusions,  merely  observing  that  you  will  do  well  to  dis- 
regard the  opinions  of  men,  under  whatever  banner  they  may  serve, 
and  however  distinguished  they  may  be  in  their  own  line,  who  are 
nothing  but  "  quacks  "  on  the  question  of  the  currency,  and  who 
give  you  the  most  positive  of  opinions  on  the  most  difficult  of  sub- 
jects, though  avowedly  ignorant  alike  of  its  history  and  its  science. 
And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
my  obligations  to  one  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished historians  of  monetary  science,  whether  in  the  present  or  in 
the  past ;  I  refer  to  Mr.  Dana  Horton.  Whether  or  not  I  agree  in 
all  or  any  of  his  opinions  I  will  not  say  now,  but  this  I  may  tell  you, 
that  his  researches  have  brought  to  light  matter  which  is  simply 
invaluable  to  the  student  of  the  currency  question,  and  that  his  works 
are  a  mine  of  information  for  those  who  are  seeking  for  more  light 
and  better  guidance.  To  whatever  side  victory  may  incline  in  the 
battle  of  the  standards,  1  hope  that  when  the  fight  is  over,  and  the 
time  of  peace  returns,  and  return  it  must,  whether  sooner  or  later, 
we  shall  all,  whether  victors  or  vanquished,  be  prepared  to  duly 
acknowledge  the  labours  of  those  who  have  borne  the  heat  and 
burden  of  the  day,  on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  if  so,  I  know 
nobody  to  whom  honour  should  be  more  ungrudgingly  yielded  than 
to  Mr.  Dana  Horton. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Tidman,  C.M.G.,  in  submitting  the  toast  of  "  The 
Chairman,"  referred  in  terms  of  eulogy  to  Mr.  Barclay's  adminis- 
trative skill  and  organising  capacity.  In  proposing  this  toast  (he 
added)  two  thoughts  recur  to  me.  I  feel  I  am  offering  a  tribute  of 
London  opinion  to  Manchester.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that  the 
centre  of  the  organising  movement  should  be  transferred  from 
London  to  Manchester,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  is  now 
to  be  done.  In  London  we  have  neither  central  power  nor 
cohesion,  and  it  will,  I  think,  be  much  better  to  have  the  head- 
quarters of  our  movement  in  this  city.  Sir  Thomas  Farrer  has 
recently  told  us  that  this  question  of  the  currency  has  affected  us 
too  much,  because  money  is  only  a  machine  !  I  do  not  like  to  call  him 
a  "  monomaniac "  ;  but  if  he  will  come  down  to  Lancashire,  and  see 
the  mills  on  every  side,  he  will  learn  that  a  "  machine "  is  some- 
thing not  merely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  but 
an  article  which  involves  skill,  design,  and  perfect  adaptation  for 
the  work  it  has  to  do.    And  so  it  should  be  with  money.  The 
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other  thought  that  occurs  to  me  is  this,  that  Mr.  Barclay  has 
personal  qualities  that  we  admire.  He  was  present  at  the  initiation 
of  this  movement,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  he  has 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  the  prosecution  of  this  question, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  thanking  him  for  what  he 
has  done,  and  in  wishing  that  what  he  has  done  in  the  past  shall  be 
an  earnest  and  foretaste  of  what  shall  come  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  flattering 
way  in  which  you  have  received  this  toast.  It  has  not  been  a 
matter  of  choice  with  me  in  taking  the  office  I  now  hold.  I  have 
no  selfish  interest  to  serve,  and  no  aim  except  the  general  prosperity 
of  our  country.  I  feel  the  question  to  be  one  of  the  utmost 
importance,  affecting  all  classes  of  our  English  society,  and  I  have 
not  the  power  to  hold  my  hand  from  any  labour  I  can  give  in  its 
support.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  what  I  have  done  has  been 
appreciated  by  you.  Mr.  Haworth  has  given  you  the  details  of 
what  has  been  done  so  far  as  regards  the  matter  of  the  guarantee 
fund.  This  is  a  most  important  matter.  I  believe  if  we  get  the 
fund  up  to  the  point  we  aim  at,  it  will  even  be  the  cheapest  way  for 
us.  A  good  outlay  now  will  save  all  our  pockets  in  the  future.  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  sum  now  contributed  prac- 
tically amounts  to  £10,000.    I  now  bid  you  "  good  night." 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ADJOURNED  MEETING. 

The  Conference  was  resumed  on  Thursday  morning,  April  5th,  in 
the  Mayor's  Parlour,  Manchester  Town  Hall,  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gibbs, 
President,  again  occupying  the  chair ;  and  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  gentlemen  from  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
meeting  was  to  settle  upon  a  broader  basis  the  constitution  of  the 
League  ;  to  decide  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  movement,  so  as  to 
ensure  due  effect  being  given  to  the  very  considerable  volume  of 
public  opinion,  favourable  to  the  objects  of  the  League,  winch  it  is 
known  exists  throughout  the  country  ;  and  to  discuss  the  best  means 
of  spreading  information  upon  the  subject. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  plan  of  organisation  prepared  by  the 
Council,  and  after  a  general  discussion,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

"  That  a  General  Council  be  formed,  to  consist  of  the  Officers  of 
the  League,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  representa- 
tives of  district  committees. 

"  That  committees  shall  be  established  in  all  Parliamentary  boroughs 
and  county  divisions ;  that  each  committee  shall  have  the  right  of 
electing  one  representative  to  the  General  Council,  and  in  the  case 
of  boroughs  having  a  population  of  100,000,  two  representatives, 
with  an  additional  representative  for  every  further  50,000  population. 

"  That  labour  organisations  may,  if  desired,  be  affiliated  to  the 
League. 

"  That  an  Executive  Council  be  formed,  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  present  General  Council  and  Manchester  Council,  with  addi- 
tional gentlemen  to  be  elected  by  them,  representing  commerce, 
agriculture,  labour,  and  other  interests,  from  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

"That  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  power  to  elect  Vice- 
presidents. 

"  That  members  of  the  Executive  Council  not  attending  one  half 
the  meetings  called  in  any  year,  may  have  their  names  removed  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

"  That  the  headquarters  of  the  League  shall  be  in  Manchester,  and 
that  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  held  there,  and  in 
such  other  places  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  decide. 

"  That  Mr.  Henry  H.  Gibbs  be  re-elected  President  of  the  League. 

"  That  Mr.  Robert  Barclay,  of  Manchester,  be  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

"That  Mr.  Abraham  Haworth,  of  Manchester,  be  Honorary 
Treasurer  of  the  League. 

"That  Messrs.  Henry  H.  Gibbs,  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  Abraham 
Haworth,  Robert  Barclay,  and  Gilbert  Beith  be  the  Trustees  of  the 
Guarantee  Fund  ;  the  Executive  Council  having  the  power-  to  fill  up 
vacancies  in  the  trusteeship. 

"  That  it  be  a  recommendation  that  in  the  formation  of  local  com- 
mittees, care  shall  be  taken  to  include  members  of  all  political  parties, 
and  also  that  labour  organisations  shall  be  specially  represented, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  large  societies,  they  prefer  to  be  affiliated  to 
the  League,  and  act  through  their  own  officials." 

Votes  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  Mr.  Gibbs  for  presiding, 
and  to  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  for  the  use  of  his  parlour,  the 
proceedings  terminated. 
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